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Ir is now a little over nine years since I received here, at Hind 
Head, a memoir by Professor Koch on the “ Etiology of Tuberculosis.” 
Taking it in all its bearings, the memoir seemed to me of extra- 
ordinary interest and importance, not only to the medical men of 
England, but to the community at large. I, therefore, drew up and 
sent an account of it to the Times. The discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus was therein announced for the first time, and by experi- 
ments of the most definite and varied character the propagation and 
action of this terrible organism were demonstrated. 

With regard to his recent labours, Professor Koch may or may 
not have been hasty in the publication of his remedies for consump- 
tion. On this point it would be out of place, on my part, to say a 
word. But the investigations which first rendered his name famous, 
and which, I believe, were introduced to the English public by 
myself, are irrefragable. His renowned inquiry on anthrax caused 
him to be transferred from a modest position, near Breslau, to the 
directorship of the Imperial Sanitary Institute of Berlin, where he 
was soon surrounded by able colleagues and assistants. Conspicuous 
among these was Dr. Georg Cornet, whose labours on the diffusion 
of tuberculosis constitute the subject of this article. 

After the investigation of Koch, various questions of moment pushed 
themselves imperiously to the front:—How is phthisis generated? 
How is it propagated? What is the part played by the air as the 
vehicle of tubercle bacilli? How are healthy lungs to be protected 
from their ravages ? What value is to be assigned to the hypothesis 
of predisposition and hereditary transmission ? Cornet describes the 
attempts made to answer these and other questions. The results 
were conflicting, and when subjected to critical examination they 
were proved, for the most part, inadequate and inconclusive. The 
art of experiment is different from that of observation ; so much so, 
that good observers frequently prove but indifferent experimenters. 
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It was his education as an experimenter that gave Pasteur such 
immense advantage over Pouchet in their celebrated controversy on 
“spontaneous generation”; and it is on the score of experiment 
that the writers examined by Cornet were found most wanting. 
One evil result of this conflict of opinions, as to the propagation 
and prevention of phthisis, was the unwarrantable indifference which 
it generated among medical men. 

The researches referred to and criticised by Cornet are too volu- 
minous to be mentioned in detail. Valuable information was, to some 
extent, yielded by these researches, but they nevertheless left the 
subject in a state of vagueness and uncertainty. Cornet, in fact, 
when he began his inquiry, found himself confronted by a practically 
untrodden domain. He entered it with a full knowledge of the 
gravity of his task. The result of his investigation is a memoir of 
140 pages, the importance of which, and the vast amount of labour 
involved in it, can be appreciated by those only who have read it 
and studied it from beginning to end. 

That the matter expectorated by phthisical patients is infectious 
had been placed by previous investigations beyond doubt. The 
principal question set before himself ,by Cornet had reference to 
the part played by the air in the propagation of lung disease :—Is 
the breath of persons suffering from phthisis charged, as assumed 
by some, with bacilli? or is it, as assumed by others, free from the 
organism? The drawing of the air through media able to inter- 
cept its floating particles, and the examination of the media after- 
wards, might, at first sight, appear the most simple way of answer- 
ing this question. But to examine a thousand litres of air would 
require a considerable time, and this is only one-twelfth of the 
volume which a man breathing quietly expires every day. If the 
air were only sparingly charged with bacilli, the amount necessary 
for a thorough examination might prove overwhelming. Instead of 
the air, therefore, Cornet chose for examination the precipitate from 
the air; that is to say, the dust of the sick-room, which must contain’ 
the bacilli in greater numbers than the air itself. 

He chose for his field of operations seven distinct hospitals (Kran- 
kenhausern), three lunatic asylums (Irrenanstalten), fifty-three 
private houses, and various other localities, including private 
asylums, lecture-rooms, surgical wards, public buildings, and the 
open street. The smallness of the bacilli has given currency to 
erroneous notions regarding their power of floating in the air. 
The bacilli are not only living bodies, but heavy bodies, which 
sink in water and pus, and much more rapidly in calm air. 
Cornet gathered his dust from places inaccessible to the sputum 
issuing directly from the coughing patient. He rubbed it off 
high-hung pictures, clock-cases, the boards and rails at the back of 
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the patient’s bed, and also off the walls behind it. The enormous 
eare necessary in such experiments, and, indeed, in the use of instru- 
ments generally, has not yet, I fear, been universally realised by 
medical men. With a care worthy of imitation, Cornet sterilized 
the instruments with which his dust was collected, and also the 
yessels in which it was placed. 

The cultivation of the tubercle bacilli directly from the dust 
proved impracticable. Their extraordinary slowness of develop- 
ment enabled other organisms—weeds of the pathogenic garden— 
which were always present, to overpower and practically stifle them. 
Cornet, therefore, resorted to the infection of guinea-pigs with his 
dust. If tuberculosis followed from such inoculation, a proof of 
virulence would be obtained which the microscope could never 
furnish. The dust, after being intimately mixed with a suitable 
liquid, was injected into the abdomen of the guinea-pig. For every 
sample of dust, two, three, four, or more animals were employed. 
In numerous cases the infected animal died a day or two after 
inoculation. Such rapid deaths, however, were not due to the 
tubercle bacillus, which, as already stated, is extremely slow of 
development, but to organisms which set up peritonitis and other 
fatal disorders. Usually, however, some of the group of guinea- 
pigs escaped this quick mortality, and, to permit of the develop- 
ment of the bacilli, they were allowed to live on thirty, forty, or 
fifty days. The survivors were then killed and examined. In some 
tases the animals were found charged with tubercle bacilli, the 
virulence of the inoculated matter being thus established. In other 
cases the organs of the guinea-pigs were found healthy, thus proving 
the harmlessness of the dust. 

It must here be borne in mind that the bacilli mixed with Cornet’s 
dust must have first floated in the air, and have been deposited by 
it Considering the number of persons who suffer from phthisis, 
and the billions of bacilli expectorated by each of them, it would seem 
afair d priori deduction that wherever people with their normal pro- 
portion of consumptive subjects aggregate, the tubercle bacillus 
must be present everywhere. Hence the doctrine of “ ubiquity,” 
¢unciated and defended by many writers on this question. Common 
Observation throws doubt upon the doctrine, while the experiments 
of Cornet are distinctly opposed to it. Tested by the dust deposited 
m their furniture or rubbed from their walls, the wards of some 
hospitals were found entirely free from bacilli, while others were 
found to be richly and fatally endowed with the organism. Cornet, 
itmay be remarked, does not contend that his negative results pos- 
tess demonstrative force. He is quite ready to admit that, where 
he failed to find them, bacilli may have escaped him. But he justly 
Temarks that, until we have discovered a bacterium magnet, capable 
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of drawing every bacillus from its hiding-place, experiment must 
remain more or less open to this criticism. Cornet’s object is a 
practical one. He has to consider the probability, rather than the 
remote possibility, of infection. The possibility, even in places 
where no bacilli show themselves, may be admitted, while the proba- 
bility is denied. Such places, Cornet contends, are practically free 
from danger. 

In the differences as to infectiousness here pointed out, we have 
an illustration of wisely-applied knowledge, care, and control, as con- 
trasted with negligence, or ignorance, on the part of hospital authori- 
ties. And this may be a fitting place to refer to a most impressive 
example of what can be accomplished, by resolute supervision, on the 
part of hospital doctors and nurses. A glance at the state of things 
existing some years ago will enable us to realise more fully the 
ameliorations of to-day. I once had occasion to ask Professor 
Klebs, of Prague, for his opinion of the antiseptic system of surgery. 
He replied, ‘“‘ You in England are not in a position to appreciate the 
magnitude of the advance made by Lister. English surgeons were 
long ago led to recognise the connection between mortality and 
dirt, and they spared no pains in rendering their wards as clean as 
it was possible to make them. Wards thus purified showed a 
mortality almost as low as other wards in which the antiseptic 
system was employed. The condition of things in our hospitals, 
is totally different; and it is only amongst us, on the Continent, 
that the vast amelioration introduced by Lister can be properly 
apprehended.” I may say that Lister himself once described 
hospitals in his own country which, in regard to uncleanness and 
consequent mortality, might have vied with those on the Continent. 
Klebs’s letter was written many years ago. Later on the authorities 
of German hospitals bestirred themselves, with the splendid result 
disclosed by Cornet, that institutions which were formerly the chief 
breeding-grounds of pathogenic organisms are now raised to a pitch 
of salubrity surpassing that of the open street. 

Cornet thus grapples with the grave question which here occupies 
us. How, he asks, does the tubercle bacillus reach the lungs, and 
how is it transported thence into the air? Is it the sputum alone 
that carries the organism, or do the bacilli mingle with the breath? 
This is the problem of problems, the answer to which will show 
whether we are able to protect ourselves against tuberculosis, 
whether we can impose limits on the scourge, or whether, with hands 
tied, we have to surrender ourselves to its malignant sway. If the 
tubercle bacilli are carried outwards by the breath, then nothing 
remains for us but to wait till an infected puff of expired air conveys 
to us our doom. A kind of fatalism, sometimes dominant in relation 
to this question, would thus have its justification. There is n0 
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“Wnhabited place without its proportion of phthisical subjects, who, 
if the foregoing supposition were correct, would be condemned to 
infect their neighbours. Terrible in this case would be the doom of 
the sufferer, whom we should be forced to avoid, as, in earlier ages, 
the plague-stricken were avoided. Terrible, moreover, to the invalid 
would be the consciousness that with every discharge from his lungs 
he was spreading death among those around him. “Such a state of 
things,” says Cornet, “would soon loosen the bonds of the family 
and of society.” Happily the facts of the case are very different 
from those here set forth. 

“T would not,” says our author, “ go into this subject so fully, I 
would not here repeat what is already known, were I not convinced 
that, in regard to this special point, the most erroneous notions are 

alent, not only amongst the general public, but even among 
highly-cultivated medical men. Misled by such notions, precautions 
are adopted which are simply calculated to defeat the end in view. 
Thus it is that while one physician anxiously guards against the 
expired breath of the phthisical patient, another is careful to have 
his spittoon so covered up that no bacilli can escape into the air by 
evaporation. Neither of them makes any inquiry about the really 
crucial point—whether the patient has deposited a// his sputum in 
the spittoon, thus avoiding the possibility of the expectorated 
matter becoming dry, and reduced afterwards to a powder capable of 
being inhaled. 

“While a positive phthisiophobia appears to have taken possession 
of some minds, others ignore almost completely the possibility of 
infection. The fact that investigations have been published of late, 
with the object of discovering tubercle bacilli in the breath, suffi- 
ciently indicates that the conclusive researches of earlier investiga- 
tors have not received the proper amount of attention. 

“We must regard it,” says Cornet, “as firmly established that, 
under no circumstance, can the bacteria contained in a liquid, or 
strewn upon a wet surface, escape by evaporation or be carried away 
by currents of air. By an irrefragable series of experiments Nageli 
has placed this beyond doubt.” 

The evidence that the sputum is the real source of tuberculous 
infection is conclusive ; and here Cornet earnestly directs attention to 
the fact that in the houses of the poor the patient commonly spits upon 
the floor, where the sputum dries and is rubbed into infectious dust 
by the feet of persons passing over it. The danger becomes greatest 
when the dry floor is swept by brush or broom. There is a still 
graver danger connected with the habits of well-to-do people who 
occupy clean and salubrious houses. This is the common practice 
of spitting into pocket-handkerchiefs. Here the sputum is soon 

“dried by the warmth of the pocket, the subsequent use of the hand- 
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kerchief causing it to be rubbed into virulent dust. This consti- 
tutes a danger of the highest consequence, both to the individual 
using the handkerchief and to persons in his immediate neighbour. 
hood. 

It is a primary doctrine with both Koch and Cornet that tuber. 
culosis arises from infection by the tubercle bacillus. Predisposition, 
or hereditary tendency, as a cause of phthisis, is rejected by both of 
them. Facts, however, are not wanting which suggest the notion 
of predisposition. Cornet once attended, in a hotel, an actress far 
advanced in phthisis. A guest, taking possession of her room after 
her death, or removal, might undoubtedly become infected. The 
antecedents of the room being unknown, the case of such a guest 
would, in all probability, be referred to predisposition. It might be 
deciared, with perfect sincerity, that for years he had had no communi- 
cation with phthisical persons. There is very little doubt that numbers 
of cases of tuberculosis, which have been referred to predisposition 
or inheritance, are to be really accounted for by infection in some 
such obscure way. 

Cornet draws attention to hotels and lodging-houses at, and on 
the way to, health resorts. He regards them as sources of danger, 
and he insists on the necessity of disinfecting the rooms and effects 
after the death or removal of tuberculous patients. He recommends 
physicians, before sending patients abroad, or to health resorts at 
home, to inform themselves, by strict inquiry, regarding the precau- 
tions taken to avoid infectious diseases, tuberculosis among the 
number. The attention of those responsible for the sanitary 
arrangements in the health resorts of England may be invited to 
the following observation of Cornet :—‘ On a promenade, amidst a 
hundred phthisical persons who are careful to expectorate into 
spittoons, the visitor is far safer than among a hundred men, taken 
at random, and embracing only the usual proportion of phthisical 
persons who spit upon the ground.” 


With regard to the permanence of the tubercle contagium, the 
following facts are illustrative. A woman, who had for two years 
suffered from a phthisical cough, and who had been in the habit of 
spitting first upon the ground, and afterwards into a glass or a 
pocket-handkerchief, was visited by Cornet. During her life-time 
he proved the dust of her room to be infectious. Six weeks after 
her death he again visited the dwelling. Rubbing the dust from a 
square meter of the wall on which he had formerly found his infee- 
tious matter, and which had not been cleansed after the woman’s 
death, he inoculated with it three of his guinea-pigs. Examined 
forty days.after the inoculation, two of the three were found tuber- 
culous. Cornet reasons thus :—‘ No doubt the dust which had thus 
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proved its virulence would have retained it for a longer time. 
Schill and Fischer, indeed, have proved that, after six months’ pre- 
servation, dried sputum may retain its virulence. During this 
period, therefore, the possibility of infection by this dust is obviously 
open. When, moreover, the quantity of infectious matter inhaled 
is very small, a considerable time elapses before the development of 
the bacilli renders the malady distinct. Even if a year should elapse 
after the death of a phthisical patient before another member of the 
same household shows symptoms of lung disease, we are not entitled 
toassume a hereditary tendency without further proof. Aware of the 
facts above mentioned, we ought rather to ascribe the disease to 
infection by the dwelling, not to mention its possible derivation from 
other sources.” 

On January 14th, 1888, Cornet visited a patient who, for three- 
quarters of a year, had suffered from tuberculosis of the lung and 
larynx. The dust of the room occupied by this man’was proved to 
contain virulent infective matter. A brother of the patient who, at 
the time of the examination of the dwelling, was alleged to be in 
perfect health, exhibited phthisis of the larynx four months after- 
wards. “ We are, surely,” says Cornet, “warranted in ascribing 
this result, not to heredity, or any other hypothetical cause, but to 
the naked fact that the dust of this dwelling contained tubercle 
bacilli which were capable of infecting the lungs and larynx of a 
man, as they did the peritoneum of a guinea-pig.” 

On the 3lst December, 1887, Cornet visited a man who for two 
years had suffered from phthisis. He lived in the same room with 
two brothers who were very robust, one of whom, however, had 
begun to cough, though without any further evidence of serious dis- 
order. The patient had been at home for eight days, while pre- 
viously he had acted as foreman in a tailoring establishment. It was 
proved, to a certainty, that this patient had taken the place of a 
colleague who had died from phthisis of the throat, and who had been 
in the habit of expectorating copiously upon the floor. In the work- 
room, moreover, the present sufferer had occupied a place next to the 
man who died. Cornet called upon the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, who allowed him every opportunity of examining the room, in 
which eight or ten workmen were engaged. With dust rubbed 
from about two square meters of the wall, near the spot where the 
patient now works, Cornet infected guinea-pigs and produced tuber- 
gulosis. He ridicules the notion of ascribing this man’s malady to 
any hereditary endowment or predisposition, derived, say, from a 
phthisical mother, which, after sleeping for twenty years, woke up 
to action at the precise time when he was surrounded by infective 
matter. Our author regards this, and other similar cases which he 
adduces, as of special interest. The tuberculous virus was here found 
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in rooms containing several workmen, who had thus an opportunity 
of infecting each other. The infection, moreover, occurred among 
tailors, who are known to be special sufferers from phthisis. 

The general belief some time ago, which, to some extent, may 
hold its ground to the present hour, was that this wasting malady 
arose from some peculiarity in the individual constitution, inde- 
pendent of infection from without. Enormous mischief has been 
done through exaggerated and incorrect notions regarding the influ- 
ence of predisposition and inheritance. Members of the same family 
were observed to fall victims to this scourge, but each was regarded 
as an independent source of the disease, to the exclusion of the 
thought that the one had infected the other. Two or three days 
ago an old man here at Hind Head told me that he had lost three 
children in succession through phthisis; and he mentioned another 
case where five or six robust brothers had fallen, successively, victims 
to the same disease. ‘Iam sure,”’ said the man, with a flash of intel- 
ligence across his usually unintelligent countenance, “it must be 
catching.” Cornet describes some cases which irresistibly suggest 


family infection. In 1887 he visited a patient, the father of a 
family, who, six years previously, had lost by consumption a little 
girl fourteen years old. A year and a half afterwards a daughter 
of the same man, twenty-one years old, fell a victim to the disease. 
One or two years later a robust son succumbed, while, a fortnight 


before Cornet’s visit, a child a year and a half old had been carried 
away. Without doing violence to the evidence, as Cornet remarks, 
these cases may be justly regarded as due to family infection. For 
many years the father had suffered from a phthisical cough, and 
directly or indirectly he, in all probability, infected his children. 

In connection with this subject, I may be permitted to relate a sad 
experience of my own. It is an easy excursion from my cottage in 
the Alps to the remarkable promontory called “The Nessel,” on 
which stands a cluster of huts, occupied by peasants during the 
summer months. On visiting The Nessel three years ago, I was 
requested to look into a hut occupied by a man suffering from a rack- 
ing cough, accompanied by copious expectoration. I did so. It 
was easy to see that the poor fellow was the victim of advanced 
lung disease. In the same hut lived hisdaughter, who, when I first 
saw her, presented the appearance of blooming health and vigour. 
Acquainted as I was with Koch’s discoveries, I remarked to a friend 
who accompanied me, that the girl lived in the midst of peril. We 
had here the precise conditions notified by Cornet. Spitting on the 
floor, drying of the sputum, and the subsequent treading of the 
infectious matter into dust. Whenever the hut was swept, this dust 
mingled freely with the air, and was of course inhaled. 

I warned the girl against the danger to which she was exposed. 
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But it is sometimes difficult to make even cultivated people compre- 
hend the magnitude of this danger, or take the necessary precau- 
tions. A year afterwards I visited the same hut. The father was 
standing in the midst of the room—a well-built man, nearly six 
feet high, and as straight as an arrow. He was wheezing heavily, 
being at intervals bowed down by the violence of his cough. Ona 
stool in the same room sat his daughter, who, a year previously, had 
presented such a picture of Alpine strength and beauty. Her 
appearance shocked me. The light had gone out of her eyes, while 
the pallor of her face and her panting breath showed only too 
plainly that she also had been grasped by the destroyer. There are 
thousands at this moment in England in the position which I then 
oecupied—standing helpless in the presence of a calamity that might 
have been avoided. All that could be done was to send the sufferers 
wine and such little delicacies as I could command. Last summer 
I learned that both father and daughter were dead, the daughter 
having been the first to succumb. 

In opposition to those who consider that they have found bacilli 
in the breath of phthisical patients, Cornet adduces a number of very 
definite results. Patients have been caused to breathe against plates 
of glass coated with glycerine, which would undoubtedly have held 
the bacilli fast. Water has been examined, through which the air 
expired by phthisical lungs had been caused to pass. In this case 
the bacilli, being moist, would have been infallibly intercepted by 
the water. The aqueous vapour exhaled by consumptive lungs has 
been carefully condensed by ice; but no bacilli has, in any of 
these cases, been detected. It behoves those who have arrived at an 
Opposite result to repeat their experiments with the most scrupulous 
care, so that no doubt should be suffered to rest upon a point of such 
supreme importance. The lungs, air passages, throat, and mouth 
all present wet surfaces, and it has been proved that even with 
sputum rich in bacilli, over which a current of air of considerable 
force had been driven, the air was found perfectly free from the 
organism. 

The immunity as regards infection which to so great an extent is 
observed, is ascribed by Cornet in part to the intensely viscous 
character of the sputum when wet. Even after it has been subjected 
toa drying process its complete desiccation is opposed by its hygro- 
scopic character. Cornet calls other investigators to bear him witness 
that the task of reducing well-dried sputum to a fine powder, even 
ina mortar, is by no means an easy one. It is difficult to produce, 
in this way, a dust fine enough to remain suspended in the air. It 
would be an error to suppose that dry tuberculous phlegm, when 
trodden upon in the streets, sends a cloud of infected dust upwards. 
Its hygroscopic qualities in great part prevent this. When dried 
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sputum is reduced to powder in a humid place, it attracts to itself 
moisture, and collects into little balls. The streets in which phthi- 
sical persons expectorate are rendered innocuous by rain, or by the 
artificial watering common in towns. Cornet regards this watering 
as an enormous sanitary advantage. No doubt when dry east winds 
prevail for a sufficient time, infectious dust will mingle with the air, 
During easterly winds infectious diseases are known to be particu- 
larly prevalent. Our sufferings from influenza during the present 
year have been connected in my mind with the long-continued 
easterly and north-easterly winds, which, sweeping over vast areas 
of dry land, brought with them the contagion that produced 
the malady. Besides the difficulty encountered before the sputum 
reaches the state of very fine powder, other difficulties are presented 
by the numberless angles and obstacles of the respiratory tract, and 
by the integrity of the ciliary-epithelium, to the more or less vigorous 
action of which is due the fact that amid thousands of opportunities 
we have only here and there a case of infection. 

The action of the tubercle bacillus is determined by the state of 
the surface with which it comes into contact. Wounds or lesions, 
caused by previous diseases, such as measles, whooping cough, and 
scarlatina, may exist along the respiratory canal. By illness, more- 
over, the epithelium may be impaired, the inhaled bacilli being thus 
offered a convenient domicile. If it be thought desirable to call 
such a state of things “‘ predisposition,’ Cornet will raise no objec- 
tion. Wherever a wounded or decaying tissue exists the bacillus 
will tind, unopposed, sufficient nutriment to enable it to increase in 
number, and to augment in vigour, before it comes into contact, 
and conflict, with the living cells underneath. It is not any such 
predisposition, but predisposition by inheritance as a source of 
phthisis that is contended against by Cornet. That Koch entertained 
a different opinion is declared to be absolutely erroneous. The 
admission that a disease may be favoured, or promoted, by this or 
that circumstance is not tantamount to the assertion that in all, or 
nearly all cases, this circumstance is the cause, concomitant, or neces- 
sary precursor of the disease. This is the view generally entertained 
regarding ‘ predisposition.” 

Cornet’s further reasoning on this subject reveals his views 80 
clearly that I will endeavour, in substance, to reproduce it here. 
Let a box be imagined filled with finely-divided bacillus dust, and 
let a certain number of guinea-pigs be caused, for a very short time, 
to inhale this dust. A few of them will be infected, while the great 
majority will escape. If the inhalation be prolonged, the number 
of animals infected will increase, until at length only one or two 
remain. With an exposure still more prolonged the surviving ones 
would undoubtedly succumb. Why, then, in the first instance, does 
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ne animal contract tuberculosis and another not? Have they not 
all inhaled the same air, under the same conditions? Are the 
animals that have escaped the first contagion less “ disposed’’ than 
the survivors to the disease ? Assuming the animals to be all perfectly 
healthy, such differences will be observed. But, supposing them to 
be weakened in different degrees by previous disorders, the differences 
revealed in the case of healthy animals would be more pronounced. 
This, with human beings, is the normal state of things. 

Take the case of a veteran who has been to the front in fifty 
different battles, who, right and left of him, has seen his comrades 
fall, until haply he remains the sole survivor of his regiment, with- 
out scratch or contusion. Shall we call him bullet proof? Will 
his safety be ascribed to an absence of “ predisposition ” to attract 
the bullets—thus enjoying an immunity which the superstition of 
former ages would have ascribed to him? Is he more bullet proof 
or less vulnerable than the comrade who by the first volley in the 
first battle was shot down? ‘“‘ How often,” says Cornet, “do such 
cases repeat themselves in life ? and are we able to do more than 
describe them as accidents? Unscientific as this word may appear, 
itis more in harmony with the truth than any artificial hypothesis.” 

The opportunities for incorrect reasoning in regard to phthisis are 
manifold, It is observed, for example, that a hospital attendant, 
who has had for years, even for decades, consumptive patients in his 
charge, has, nevertheless, escaped infection. The popular conclusion 
finds vent in the words, “It cannot be so dangerous after all!” 
Here, however, attention is fixed on a single fortunate individual, 
while the hundreds who, during the same time, have succumbed are 
forgotten. The danger of infection in different hospitals is a vari- 
able danger. In some we find bacilli, while in others we do not 
find them. It is no wonder, then, that among attendants who are 
thus exposed to different degrees of danger, some should be infected 
and others not. When, in cases of diphtheria, typhus, cholera, 
smallpox, which are undeniably infectious diseases, an attendant 
escapes infection, we do not exclaim, “They are not so dangerous 
after all!” But this is the favourite expression when pulmonary 
consumption is in question. ‘ When,” adds Cornet, with a dash 
of indignation, “we observe the enormous increase of phthisis 
among the natives of Mentone, and find this ascribed to the abandon- 
ment of land labour, instead of to intercommunication with the 
consumptive patients who spend their winter at that health resort, 
it would seem as if some people shut their eyes wilfully against the 
truth,” 

Again and again our author insists on the necessity of the most 
searching oversight on the part of physicians who have consumptive 
Patients in charge. “I cannot,” he says, “accept as valid the assertion 
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that in well-ordered hospitals provision is invariably made for 
expectoration into proper vessels, the conversion of the sputum into 
infectious dust being thereby rendered impossible. Take a case in 
point. One of the physicians to whose kindness I owe the possi- 
bility of carrying on my investigation, assured me in the most posi- 
tive manner that the patients in his hospital invariably used spittoons, 
A few minutes after this assurance had been given, and under the eyes 
of the director himself, I drew from the bed of a patient a pocket-hand- 
kerchief filled with half-dried phlegm. I rubbed from the wall of 
the room, at a distance of half a meter from the bed of this patient, 
a quantity of dust, with which, as I predicted, tuberculosis was 
produced. If, therefore, physicians, attendants, and patients do not 
work in unison, if the patient and his attendants be not accurately 
instructed and strictly controlled, the presence of the spittoon will 
not diminish the danger.” 

In the dwellings of private patients the perils here glanced at 
were most impressively brought home to the inquirer. In fifteen 
out of twenty-one sick-rooms, that is to say, in more than two-thirds 
of them, Cornet found in the dust of the walls and bed furniture 
virulent tubercle bacilli. He refers to his published tables to prove 
that in no ward or room where the organism was found did the 
patients confine themselves to expectoration into spittoons, but were 
in the habit of spitting either upon the floors or into pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. In no single case, on the other hand, where spitting on 
the floor or into pocket-handherchiefs was strictly and effectually 
prohibited, did he find himself able to produce tuberculosis from 
the collected dust. 

A point of considerable importance, more specially dealt with by 
Cornet in a further investigation, has reference to the allegation, 
that physicians who attend tuberculous patients do not show among 
themselves the frightful mortality from phthisis that might be 
expected. This is often adduced as proof of the comparative harm- 
lessness of the tubercle bacillus. No investigation, however, has 
proved that the mortality among physicians by phthisis does not 
far exceed the average. And even should this mortality show no 
great preponderance, it is to be borne in mind that the number of 
physicians who, thanks to their education, are able to discern the 
first approaches of the malady, and to master it in time, is by n0 
means inconsiderable. In the health resorts of Germany, Italy, 
France and Africa, we find numbers of physicians who have been 
compelled, by their own condition, to establish their practice in such 
places. 


The memorable paper of which I have here given a concentrated 
abstract concludes with a chapter on “ Preventive Measures,” which 
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are assuredly worthy of grave attention on the part of governments, 
of hospital authorities, and of the public at large. The character of 
these measures may be, in great part, gathered from the foregoing 
pages. It is more than once enunciated in Cornet’s memoir that the 
first and greatest danger to which the phthisical patient is exposed 
is himself. If he is careless in the disposal of his phlegm, if he 
suffers it to become dry and converted into dust, then, by the inha- 
lation of a contagium derived from the diseased portions of his own 
lung, he may infect the healthy portions. ‘If, therefore,” says 
Cornet, “the phthisical patient, to avoid the guilt of self-murder, is 
compelled to exercise the utmost caution, he is equally bound to do 
s0 for the sake of his family, his children, and his servants and 
attendants. He must bestow the most anxious care upon the dis- 
posal of his sputum. Within doors he must never, under any 
circumstances, spit upon the floor, or employ his pocket-handkerchief 
to receive his phlegm, but always and everywhere must use a proper 
spittoon. If he is absolutely faithful in the carrying out of these 
precautions, he may accept the tranquillizing assurance that he will 
neither injure himself nor prove a source of peril to those around 
him. 
Though mindful of the danger of interfering with social arrange- 
ments, Cornet follows out his preventive measures in considerable 
detail. Hand-spittoons, with a cover, he recommends, not with the 
view of preventing evaporation, but because flies have been known 
to carry infection from open vessels. Without condemning the prac- 
tice, he does not favour the disinfection of sputum by carbolic acid 
and other chemicals. He deprecates the use of sand or sawdust in 
spittoons. On esthetic grounds, he would have the spittoons of those 
who can afford it made ornamental, but earthenware saucers, such 
as those placed under flower-pots, are recommended for the use of 
the poor. The consumptive patient must take care that not only in 
his own house, but also in the offices and workshops where he may 
be engaged, he is supplied with a proper spittoon. In public build- 
ings, as in private houses, the corridors and staircases ought to be 
well supplied with these necessaries. The ascent of the stairs often 
provokes coughing and expectoration, and the means of disposing of 
the phlegm ought to be at hand. The directors of factories, and 
the masters of workshops, as well as the workmen themselves, ought 
to make sure that, under no circumstances, shall spitting on the floor 
or into a pocket-handkerchief be tolerated. 

One final word is still to be spoken. If we are to fight this enemy 
with success, the public must make common cause with the physician. 
The fear of spreading panic among the community, and more parti- 
ularly among hospital nurses, must be dismissed. Unless nurses, 
patients, and public, realise with clear intelligence the dangers to 
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which they are exposed, they will not resort to the measures neces- 
sary for their protection. Should the sources of infection be only 
partially removed, the marked diminution of a malady, which now 
destroys more human beings than all other infective diseases taken 
together, will, as pointed out by Cornet, be “our exceeding great 
reward,” 





Dr. Cornet’s great investigation, of which some account is given 
above, is entitled, ‘‘ The Diffusion of Tubercle Bacilli exterior to the 
Body.” It was published in 1888. A shorter, though not less 
important inquiry, on “The Mortality of the Nursing Orders,” was 
published in 1889. These two memoirs will be found permanently 
embodied in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Zeitschrift fir 
Hygiene. From a former paragraph it will be seen that Cornet’s 
attention had been directed to those who, more than others, come 
closely into contact with infectious diseases, and that he throws doubt 
upon the notion that neither physicians nor nurses suffer from this 
proximity. No definite and thorough inquiry had, however, been 
made into this grave question. In face of the vague and contradic- 
tory statements which issued from the authorities of different 
hospitals, the problem cried aloud for solution. For aid and data, 
under these circumstances, Cornet resorted to Herr von Gossler, the 
Prussian Minister of State, who, at that time, had medical matters 
under his control. From him he received the most hearty further- 
ance and encouragement. Dr. von Gossler has recently resigned his 
post in the Prussian Ministry, but his readiness to forward the 
momentous inquiry on which Cornet was engaged merits the grateful 
recognition of the public, and the praise of scientific men. 

The number of female nurses in Prussia, as shown by the statistics 
of the Royal Bureau of Berlin for 1885, was 11,048. Of these the 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy numbered 5,470, or 49°51 per cent.; 
Evangelical nurses 2,496, or 22°59 per cent.; nurses belonging to 
other societies and associations, 352, or 3:19 per cent.; while of un- 
classified nurses there were 2,730, or 24°71 per cent. of the whole. 
The male attendants, at the same time, numbered 3,162. Of these, 
383 were Brothers of Mercy, 205 were deacons, while of unclassified 
attendants there were 2,574. 

The sifting of these numbers was a labour of anxious care to Dr. 
Cornet. It had already been remarked by Guttstadt that the com- 
mercial attractions of hospital service were insufficient, without the 
help of some ideal motive, to secure a permanent staff. This motive 
was found in devotion through a sense of religious duty to the 
service of the sick. The sifting of his material made it clear to 
Cornet that, to secure a safe basis of generalisation, by causing it 
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to embrace a sufficient number of years, he must confine himself 
solely to the nurses of the Catholic orders. The greater freedom 
enjoyed and practised by Protestants, in changing their occupation, 
in entering the married state, or through other modes of free action, 
rendered them unsuitable for the purpose he had in view. Cornet’s 
inquiry extended over a quarter of a century. The returns furnished 
by thirty-eight hospitals, served by Catholic sisters and brethren, 
and embracing a yearly average of 4,020 attendants, showed the 
number of deaths during the period mentioned to be 2,099. Of 
these 1,320 were caused by tuberculosis. In the State, asa whole, 
the proportion of deaths from this malady to the total number of 
deaths is known to be very high, reaching from one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the whole. In the hospitals this proportion was enormously 
increased. It rose on the average to almost two-thirds, or close 
upon 63 per cent. of the total number of deaths. In nearly half 
the hospitals even this high proportion was surpassed, the deaths 
in these amounting to three-fourths of the whole. Scarcely any 
other occupation, however injurious to health, shows a mortality 
equal to that found in these hospitals. 

The following statistics furnish a picture of the state of things 
prevalent during the five-and-twenty years referred to. A healthy 
girl of 17, devoting herself to hospital nursing, dies on the average 
214 years sooner than a girl of the same age moving among the 
general population. A hospital nurse of the age of 25 has the same 
expectation of life as a person of the age of 58 in the general com- 
munity. The age of 33 years in the hospital is of the same value 
wthe age of 62 in common life. The difference between life-value 
inthe hospital and life-value in the State increases from the age of 
Ii to the age of 24; nurses of this latter age dying 22 years sooner 
than girls of the same age in the outside population. The difference 
afterwards becomes less. In the fifties it amounts to only six or 
even years, while later on it vanishes altogether. The reason of 
this is that the older nurses are gradually withdrawn from the 
heavier duties of their position and the attendant danger of infec- 
tion. 

In these hospitals, deaths from typhus and other infectious disor- 
ders exhibit a frequency far beyond the normal; but the enormous 
total augmentation is mainly to be ascribed to the frequency of deaths 
ftom tuberculosis. The excess of mortality is to be referred to the 
vocation of nursing, and the chances of infection involved in it. 
Cornet examines other assumptions that might be made to account 
lor the mortality, and gives cogent reasons for dismissing them all. 
the tranquil lives led by the nurses, the freedom from all anxiety in 
Mgard to subsistence, the moderation observed in food and drink, 
ill tend to the preservation of health. They live in peace, free from 
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the irregularities of outside life, and their contentment and circum. 
stances generally are calculated rather to prolong their days than to 
shorten them. 

Cornet is very warm in his recognition of the devotion of these 
Catholic nurses, two-thirds of whom are sacrificed in the service 
which they render to suffering humanity. And they are sacrificed 
for the most part in the blossom of their years ; for it is the younger 
nurses, engaged in the work of sweeping and dusting, whose occu- 
pation charges the air they breathe with virulent bacilli. The 
statistics of their mortality Cornet regards as a monumental record 
of their lofty self-denial, their noble, beneficent, and modest fidelity 
to what they regard as the religious duty of their lives. 

But, he asks, is it necessary that this sacrifice should continue? 
His answer is an emphatic negative, to establish which he again 
sums up the results which we have learnt from his first memoir :— 
It is universally recognised that tuberculosis is caused by tubercle 
bacilli, which reach the lungs through the inhalation of air in which 
the bacilli are diffused. They come almost exclusively from the 
dried sputum of consumptive persons. The moist sputum, as also 
the expired breath of the consumptive patient is, for this mode of 
infection, without danger. If we can prevent the drying of the 
expectorated matter, we prevent in the same degree the possibility of 
infection. It is not, however, sufficient to place a spittoon at the 
disposal of the patient. The strictest surveillance must be exer- 
cised by both physicians and attendants, to enforce the proper use oi 
the spittoon, and to prevent the reckless disposal of the infective 
phlegm. Spitting on the floor or into pocket-handkerchiefs is the 
main source of peril. To this must be added the soiling of the bed- 
clothes and the wiping of the patient’s mouth. The handkerchiefs 
used for this purpose must be handled with care, and boiled without 
delay. Various other sources of danger, kissing among then, will 
occur to the physician. A phthisical mother, by kissing her healthy 
child, may seal its doom. Notices, impressing on the patients the 
danger of not attending to the precautions laid down in the hospital, 
ought to be posted up in every sick-room, while all wilful infringe- 
ment of the rules ought to be sternly punished. Thus may the 
terrible mortality of hospital nurses be diminished, if not abolished; 
the wards where they are occupied being rendered as salubrious as 
those surgical wards in which no bacilli could be found. 


Reflecting on the twoinvestigations which I have here endeavoured 
to bring before the readers of The Fortnightly Review, the question— 
“What, under the circumstances, is the duty of the English public 
and the English Government ?” forces itself upon the attention. 
Will the former suffer themselves to be deluded, and the latter 
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‘frightened, by a number of loud-tongued sentimentalists, who, in view 
of the researches they oppose, and the fatal effects of their opposition, 
might be fairly described as a crew of well-meaning homicides. The 
only way of combating this terrible scourge of tuberculosis and, indeed, 
all other infectious diseases, is experimental investigation; and the 
most effectual mode of furthering such investigation, in England, is the 
establishment of the “ Institute of Preventive Medicine,”’ which, I am 
rejoiced to learn, has, after due consideration, been licensed by the 
President of the Board of Trade. Whatever my illustrious friend, 
the late Mr. Carlyle, may have said to the contrary, the English 

ublic, in its relation to the question now before us, are not “ mostly 
fools”; and if scientific men only exhibit the courage and industry 
of their opponents, they will make clear to that public the beneficence 
of their aims, and the fatal delusions to which a narrow and perverted 
view of a great question has committed the anti-vivisectionist. 

Joun TYNDALL. 


[While correcting the proof-sheets of this article, the Times of 
August 11th reached my hands. Its leader on the Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography contains the following words, to which I 
heartily subscribe: ‘‘ The most pressing work of sanitary reformers is 
not now so much to legislate as to educate; to make the mass of the 


people, in some degree, participators in the knowledge of the causes of 
disease which is possessed by men of science.” | 








LOWELL IN HIS POETRY. 


I HAVE seen it stated, in one of the numerous obituary notices of Mr, 
Lowell which have been published in the newspapers since his death, 
that it was among the innocent mannerisms of his later years to display 
a little half-serious, half-humorous irritation when anybody called 
him an American. “Iam not an American,” he would say, “I am 
an Englishman—an Englishman of New England.” I do not know 
whether this story is authentic, but I can conceive that it might well be 
so. The elementary fact about Lowell, which stands at the threshold 
of every discussion of his works, is that he was born and bred a 
New Englander. It is a fact which he himself does not permit his 
readers to forget. In his prose and his.verse he goes back to it 
again and again. He proclaims it with something like a shout of 
defiance in his earlier period of poetical fertility, when he was 
waving the stars and stripes hotly in the face of Secessionists and 
slave-holders :— 

** T first drew in New England’s air, and from her hardy breast, 
Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not let me rest; 
And if my words seem treason to the dullard and the tame, 
"Tis but my Bay-state dialect—our fathers spake the same.” 

_ And in his later and less exalted mood of reflection and retrospec- 
tion, he insists on the same point, dwelling lovingly upon the old 
colonial traditions, the quaint time-honoured. customs, and the charm 
of that austere northern climate, with its late springs, its mellow 
lingering autumns, and its short fierce summers, in which his youth 
was passed. In some beautiful passages of the essay on ‘‘ Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago,”’ he has brought home to us the rural and almost 
archaic simplicity of the life in the older states of the Puritan founda- 
tion, before the middle of the century. ‘Tome the dialect,” he says 
elsewhere, speaking of the language in which Hosea Biglow uttered 
memorable things, ‘was native, was spoken all about me as a boy, 
at a time when an Irish day-labourer was as rare as an American 
one now. ... When I write in it, it is asin a mother tongue, and 
I am carried far back beyond any studies of it to long ago noonings 
in my father’s hay-fields, and to the talk of Sam and Job over their 
jug of blackstrap under the shadow of the ash-tree which still dapples 
the grass whence they have been gone so long.” In truth, he was 
a Yankee of the Yankees, by blood, by birth, by training, and, to a 
large extent, by temperament as well. The fact is in no wise incon- 
sistent with that other and well-understood one that he was also—or 
that he became—very much of a cosmopolitan. In him, as in 80 
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many other men, great and small, there was a certain dualism of 
nature and character. He, too, was of those who carry two heads 
under their hats, two men’s hearts behind their waistcoats. Looking 
at him in the maturity of his years and experience those who knew 
him best recognised these diverse, but not warring, elements. He 
“beat his music out” from the clash and contact of the two influ- 
ences. He was at once a Yankee and an European; a provincial 
and a cosmopolitan; a preacher and a poet; a vehement and even 
violent partisan and a critic of wide culture and large humanity; a 
citizen of Massachusetts and a citizen of the world. As Lowell grew 
older it was the wider element that waxed, the narrower and more 
limited that waned. But it was the latter that was the stronger and 
more characteristic during the years of his greatest activity and that 
inspired the larger part of the work by which he is likely to be 
permanently remembered. Literature will know him longest, not 
as the critic, or as the writer of elegies and lyrics and “ odes,” but as 
the poet who gave literary form and value to the indigenous humour, 
thetoric, and satire of the farmers of New England. 

One may say this without in the least undervaluing or depreci- 
ating that versatility which struck so many, who knew him or read 
of him, as the characteristic quality of his intellect. It is not 
surprising that much has been made of this, more particularly among 
an Anglo-Saxon people who always, as Mr. Froude says, prefer to 
ask what a man has “done” rather than what he is. No one 
would deny that Lowell had the faculty for doing many things, and 
that on the whole he did them well. His was not the smattering 
inefficiency of the amateur who has a small interest in everything 
because he has a great interest in nothing. Lowell was a workman 
to the core; it was part of his training, his character, his scheme of 
life, to do what he did with his might. Quidguid volet valde volet. 
It is possible to be versatile without being shallow; and Lowell was 
never shallow, but, on the contrary, skilful, thorough, and scholarly 
in whatsoever things he found to put his hand to. He started life 
as a satirist, and he became the most vigorous, poignant, and effective 
satirist of his generation. He ttrned to lyric and elegiac verse, and 
he attained to great and finished excellence in that kind. He drew 
the sword in party warfare, and made some splendid play with the 
weapon before he returned it to the scabbard. He set himself to 
master the literature of half a dozen nations, and succeeded without 
apparently an effort. He turned to criticism and wrote essays on 
poets and poetry as few Frenchmen, fewer Englishmen, and hardly 
asingle American could have written them. At fifty-eight, after 
twenty years spent in the study.and the lecture-room, he took up 
diplomacy, and made a model ambassador. And not the least of his 
triumphs was that this New England poet and professor was able to 
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settle in London at threescore, and to achieve such a social success 
as falls to the lot of few men, even among those who have breathed 
the air of our society—so capricious in its taste, so difficult to 
understand aright—from their boyhood. 

But is it too fanciful to attribute much even of the intellectual 
tact, the mental dexterity, to which these facts point, to the acci- 
dents of Mr. Lowell’s birth and origin? That versatility which was 
so striking, that elasticity of mind and ready adaptability of intel- 
lect, which went along with a resolute severity of character and 
morals, was, it may be, only the refined and cultivated development 
of the innate handiness of the Yankee. It is a singular and very 
interesting type of the human kind which has been evolved on 
the seaboard of the North Atlantic. If the Yankee is sprung from 
the Puritan strain, he is also the offspring of Seva Necessitas, most 
excellent mother and nurse of strong men. Cast upon an iron 
shore, forced to defend themselves against ambuscading Indians, 
filibustering French and Dutch and Spaniards, bullying British 
officials, and enemies of all kinds, carefully disciplined by those 
highly capable instructors of the young, Hunger, Cold, and Want, 
the children of that “ hard-faced, atrabilious, earnest-eyed race, stiff 
from long wrestling with the Lord in prayer,” became the most 
dexterous and managing of men—quick-fingered, keen-sighted, full 
of shifts and devices, the masters of many trades, and of all ex- 
pedients. The Yankee is a born inventor; there are no mechanics 
in the world like him for ingenuity of hand and brain and fer- 
tility in discovering, scheming, improving. “This new Greculus 
esuriens,” says Lowell, “ will make a living out of anything. He 
will invent new trades as well as tools.” The author of the 
Biglow Papers knew his countrymen. Perhaps he thought that he, 
too, under other circumstances, might have been obliged to turn his 
active brain, and his quick intelligence, to the inventing of patent 
washing-machines and the making of cheap clocks. The gods 
willed otherwise. Lowell was able to become a scholar and a 
poet; but the Yankee’s dexterity, and resourcefulness, and ready 
adaptability—his delight in doing many things and being the 
master of many trades—remained with him. 

It comes out, I think, in his poetry. In this, as in his life, he is 
versatile. He has sung on one clear harp to many tones. One 
cannot help thinking, sometimes, that the note had been clearer and 
sweeter if the tones had been fewer. Fora large part of his verse 
strikes one not so much as the spontaneous burst of music that 
forces from the full-charged throat of the artist, as the dexterous 
imitative work of the clever artisan. The writing of most youthful 
poets is an echo; but much of Lowell’s is not an echo, but the 
conscious, skilful fabrication of poetical commodities made to order 
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in various styles. There is, as Mr. Rossetti says, a great deal of 
“literary make believe” about The Legend of Brittany, and 
Prometheus, and Rhecus, and many other of the earlier series of 
poems. One is surprised, on looking through them, to see how 
many moods and styles they reproduce. The quick-fingered New 
England workman, delighting in the consciousness of his own 
mastery of the handicraft, can work to any pattern, and the work 
when done is quite up to sample and fairly sound, serviceable, proof 
against wind and weather. Whether he is writing for the moment 
under the influence of Keats, of Shelley, of Byron, of Wordsworth, 
or of Longfellow, he is always a quite competent and well-taught 
player on the instrument who, at least, knows pretty well what it can 
be made to do. Lowell could have been a truly admirable parodist 
if he had chosen. His success in catching different styles is dis- 
played in come of the burlesque reviews prefixed to the Biglow 
Papers. The Carlylean imitation is really a tour de force :— 


“Yes, thou poor, forlorn Hosea, with Hebrew fire-flaming soul in thee, for 
thee also this life of ours has not been without its aspects of heavenliest pity 
and laughingest mirth. Conceivable enough! Through coarse Thersites’ 
cloak we have revelation of the heart, wild-glowing, world-clasping, that is 
inhim. To this soul also the Necessity of Creating somewhat has unveiled its 
awful front. If not Cdipuses and Electras and Alcestises, then in God’s 
name Birdofredum Sawins!... Of ‘Rev. Homer Wilbur, A.M., Pastor of 
the First Church in Jaalam,’ we have small care to speak here. Spare touch 
in him of his Melesigenes namesake, save, haply, the—blindness! A tolerably 
caliginose, nephelegeretous elderly gentleman, with infinite faculty of ser- 
monizing, muscularized by long practice, and excellent digestive apparatus, 
and, for the rest, well-meaning enough, and with small private illuminations 
(somewhat tallowy, it is to be feared) of hisown. To him, there, ‘ Pastor of 
the First Church in Jaalam,’ our Hosea presents himself as a quite inex- 
plicable Sphinx-riddle. A rich poverty of Latin and Greek, so far is clear 
enough, even to eyes peering myopic through horn-lensed editorial spectacles, 
—but naught farther? O purblind, well-meaning, altogether fuscous Mel- 
esigenes- Wilbur, there are things in him incommunicable by stroke of birch! 
Did it ever enter that old bewildered head of thine that there was the Possibility 
of the Infinite in him? To thee, quite wingless (and even featherless) biped, 
has not so much even as a dream of wings ever come? ‘Talented young 
parishioner ?’ Among the Arts whereof thou art Magister, does that of seeing 
happen to be one? Unhappy Artium Magister! Somehow a Nemean lion, 
fulvous, torrid-eyed, dry-nursed in broad-howling sand-wildernesses of a 
sufficiently rare spirit-Libya (it may be supposed) has got whelped among the 
sheep. Already he stands wild-glaring, with feet clutching the ground as 
with oak-roots, gathering for a Remus-spring over the walls of thy little fold. 
In heaven’s name, go not near him with that flybite crook of thine! In good 
time, thou painful preacher, thou wilt go to the appointed place of departed 
Artillery-Election Sermons, Right-Hands of Fellowship, and Results of 
Councils, gathered to thy spiritual fathers with much Latin of the Epitaphial 
sort; thou, too, shalt have thy reward; but on him the Eumenides have 
looked, not Xantippes of the pit, snake-tressed, finger-threatening, but 
Tadiantly calm as on antique gems; for him paws impatient the winged 
courser of the gods, champing unwelcome bit; him the starry deeps, the 
empyrean glooms, and far-flashing splendours await.” 
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This is surely among the best parodies of Carlyle ever written. 
Properly speaking, it is not a parody at all. It is the work of a 
clever craftsman, who has looked into the factory, noted exactly how 
the tools are used, and proceeded to turn out an article of almost 
the same make and shape for himself. 

But after all, too much may be made of this. Lowell’s versa- 
tility, his cleverness with the fingers of his mind, was not his most 
remarkable gift. It might have made him, as it did, a popular 
writer, a charming companion; it gave him worldly success and 
perhaps, as much happiness as is granted to most people, if one may 
judge of such a thing through the frosted glass of a man’s books. 
It gratified his fine and keen intelligence to practise poetry, as it 
gratified it to master the dexterous business of diplomacy. But 
behind and beneath all this was something more. The primary 
quality of his intellect, so far as one is able to understand it from 
an examination of his literary work as a whole, was not so much 
that of the poet, or the critic, or the essayist, as that of the preacher. 
This was his vocation—the task for which he had a “call”; and 
he felt it so himself, and knew, as men do in such cases, that it 
was at once the source of his weakness and his strength. There 
are two curious and interesting passages in his works—one in an 
early poem, and the other written when he was growing old—in 
which he exhibits a consciousness alike of the undeniable claims of his 
“‘ mission” and of the limitations it imposed upon him. In the 
“Fable for Critics,” written when he was nine-and-twenty he 
says :-— 

‘* There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme ; 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders. 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 


And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem.” 


Six-and-twenty years later, in the fine lines addressed to George 
William Curtis, he dwells on his happy years of study and retire- 
ment in the old home at Elmwood, on the “calm days that loiter 
with slow-silent tread, Nor break my commune with the undying 
dead’’; on the pleasant country walks in which he gathered 
“fragrant store of mother nature’s simple-minded lore”; on the 
busy idleness and delectable leisure of that life of peaceful learning 
and rural recreation ; and he continues :— 


** T sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 
That hears but rumours of earth’s wrongs and woes; 
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Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste; 

These still had kept me, could I but have quelled 

The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my books 

As jailers are, aud gave me sullen looks ; 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
sy innocent contrast, filled my heart with wrath ; 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing, 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


A man is not’ always the best judge of his own character and 
capacity ; but one cannot have much doubt as to the correctness of 
the self-analysis in both these passages. It is perfectly true that 
Lowell’s ascent of the Parnassian steep was somewhat seriously 
impeded by the Republicanism, Neo-Calvinism, Old Liberalism, 
Humanitarianism, Meliorism, and the rest of the formidable 
spiritual baggage which he had to haul behind him. His was not 
the detachment of mind that goes to make—some half-dozen times 
ina century—a poet whose songs will float down the ages. Not for 
him, with all his love of nature, to forget the doubts and sorrows of 
a perplexed world as he breathed into the shepherd’s oaten reed or 
pastoral pipe. In his hands “ the thing became a trumpeter ” when 
he blew vigorous blasts of warning or defiance. The “ Puritan 
drop” in the veins of the New Englander was too potent for the 
happy hedonism to which the other half of him—the artist half— 
was well enough inclined. He was a great reader, a great lover of 
books, a diligent and severe student ; his criticism is the outcome of 
a deeply cultivated and well-stored mind, informed by good taste, 
by wide humanity, by much knowledge of the world. But he was 
in no sense a mere scholarly dilettante, as some have chosen, with 
surely very little warrant, toconsider him. His taste for experiment 
and imitation did not for a moment lead him to intellectual servility. 
If he sometimes played on other men’s instruments he played his 
own tune. It was the tune which he had heard in the Atlantic 
breezes as they swept through the trees round the old home at Elm- 
wood. That the Spirit of the Lord moves upon the face of the 
waters and over the dry land, that the mills of God grind exceeding 
small, that man is born to fulfil his destiny, and that it his destiny 
to be “free,” above all, that Justice, and Law, and Righteousness 
are things for which any man with an immortal soul in him would 
willingly die—these formed the stock of axioms with which the 
son of the Massachusetts minister started in life. At the root of 
him there lay the earnestness, the gospelling fervour, of the New 
England Calvinist. Somebody has called him a tub-thumper of 
genius. The phrase is needlessly offensive, and does little justice 
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to one whose culture was so broad, and his temper so “ sane’’ and 
genial ; but it is toa certain extent illustrative. The preacher in 
him, during at least the earlier and more characteristic period of his 
work, was more than the scholar, more than the critic, or the poet. 
Polished and placid as he was, he was, nevertheless, a man with a 
message for his age. He was strongest when he stood up before 
the congregation to deliver his soul and to take up his parable 
against the World and the Devil. The tough Bay State hickory 
showed through the European gilt and the Harvard varnish. The 
voice might sometimes rise to a shriek, the gestures become a trifle 
too accentuated ; but the orator’s eloquence was genuine, alive with 
the masculine and vigorous, if rather windy, rhetoric best fitted to 
‘go home to the hearts of a people nurtured for generations on the 
Pulpit, the Platform, and the Stump. Some of his writing has all 
the qualities of the best popular oratory—the ready wit, the fluent 
command of words, the neat turn for allusion and illustration, the 
ability to strike out an epigram or a pun on the spur of the 
moment, the power of taking the argument, as it were, in the 
stride, the close acquaintance with the habits, sentiments, and 
colloquialisms of the people, and the constant glow of intense 
enthusiasm which is ready to burst out, on occasion, into a flame 
of leaping and flashing rhetoric. In this kind of literary eloquence 
there are few recent writers who have excelled Lowell. His works 
contain some of the finest passages of rhetorical verse which have 
been composed this century. One feels almost ashamed to quote 
the lines from “The Present Crises,” because everybody knows 
them by heart; but hackneyed as they are one cannot be blind to 
the effect of such verses as these :— 


‘* Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land ? 
Though the cause of evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong.” 


There is a passage quite as remarkable, and not, perhaps, quite so 
familiar to the present generation, in the “ Yankee Idyll” of the 
second series of the Biglow Papers :— 


‘**O strange New World, that yet wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 
Brown foundlin’ of the woods, whose baby bed 
Was prowled round by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru’ shifts, an’ wants an’ pains, 
Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 
Who saw in vision their young Ishmael strain 

With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by great events 

To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch tents ; 
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Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan 
Thet only manhood ever makes a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin. 

The gravye’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay, 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away.” 


This is fine poetry; but it is also particularly fine rhetoric. 
Translated into good prose it would challenge comparison with the 
most ornate and effective patches of purple in the orations of 
Webster or Everett. And Lowell’s own rhetorical prose is quite as 
good in its way as his verse. Setting aside Carlyle, and a few 
passages in Ruskin, and one or two in De Quincey, there are not 
many pieces by modern English writers to be found which surpass, 
in this kind of oratorical effect, some of the exhortations put into the 
mouth of the Reverend Homer Wilbur :— 


“In God’s name, let all, who hear nearer and nearer the hungry moan of 
the storm and the growl of the breakers, speak out! But, alas! we have no 
right to interfere. If aman pluck an apple of mine, he shall be in danger of 
the justice; but if he steal my brother, I must be silent. Who says this? 
Our Constitution, consecrated by the callous consuetude of sixty years, and 
grasped in triumphant argument by the left hand of him whose right hand 
clutches the clotted slave-whip. Justice, venerable with the undethronable 
majesty of countless «eons, says—Sprak! The Past, wise with the sorrows 
and desolations of ages, from amid her shattered fanes and wolf-housing 
palaces, echoes—SrEAK! Nature, through her thousand trumpets of freedom, 
her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her winds, her cataracts, her mountains blue 
with cloudy pines, blows jubilant encouragement, and cries—Sprak! From 
the soul’s trembling abysses the still small voice not vaguely murmurs— 
Speak! But, alas! the Constitution and the Honourable Mr. Bagowind, M.C., 
say—BE pDuMB!” 


As to the character of the sermon which this master of the tribune 
and the lash delivered to his age, not much need be said. To pos- 
terity it will matter little what giants Lowell set forth to slay, what 
pestilent heresies he strove to stifle. When the Secession War has 
become a tale of as little meaning as the Mexican War, and Lincoln 
and Grant awake no more memories than Scott and “ Santy Anny,” 
people will still read the Biglow Papers, as they continued to read 
Hudibras long after all that Butler satirised had become food only 
for the archeologist and the historian. The slavery against which 
Lowell swung his knotted scourge so roughly is overthrown. The 
Devil of the Slave Question is cast out, only to leave, as it happens, 
the Seven Devils of the Free Negro Question behind. In all that 
Lowell wrote on this theme, our interest is now largely literary. 
But his polemical period does not lie so far away that this can be 
the case with all his didactic work. With much of his sermonising, 
and the effect of it, this age is rather closely concerned. And it 
must be said that there is hardly anything which Lowell wrote that 
is not calculated and intended to awaken worthy ambitions, generous 
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effort, an earnest appreciation of purity, nobility, and truth, whether 
in literature or life. We are all rather tired of the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity now that it has been vulgarised by ten thousand leading 
articles, and pawed over endlessly by professional philanthropy. 
But the thing had not become stale when Lowell first wrote ; it 
never did become stale in his hands, for he dealt with it sincerely. 
He did honestly believe in Progress, whether it was the progress of 
the nations towards freedom and justice or the progress of the 
individual on the stepping-stones of his dead self to higher things. 
On the whole, it is a good sermon—a manly and an honest one—nor 
is the preacher to be blamed for the fact that some of his hearers 
have gone away and turned the words they heard from the pulpit 
into feeble gush in the market-place. Much of Lowell’s teaching is 
like Carlyle’s, a discourse on the text: ‘‘ Work while ye have the 
light ” :— 
“*O dwellers in the valley-land, 
Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial hand 
Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour. 
While ye sit idle, do ye think, 
The Lord’s great work sits idle too ? 


That light dare not o’erleap the brink 
Of morn, because ’tis dark with you ? 


‘*The Lord wants reapers; O mount up, 
Before night comes, and says ‘ Too late!’ 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The master hungers while ye wait ; 
"Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day can see, 
Which o’er the eastern hill-tops rise, 
To break your long captivity!” 


But in Lowell the Calvinistic consciousness of the Duty of Man went 
hand in hand with the much more modern recognition of the Worth 
of Man. If this is the spirit of the time, no one has given it better 
expression than he. ‘“ Men are weak but man is strong.” He was 
a Radical, of the age of Radical enlightenment, in his complacent 
belief that all was bound to make for the best in the best of worlds, 
if you only gave everybody “ free institutions,” got rid of the kings, 
muzzled the priests, disbanded the armies and turned their swords 
into sewing machines, and set high schools and a cheap newspaper 
going everywhere. It was the natural illusion of most Englishmen 
and Americans, at a time when so large a part of the world was 
actually groaning under a renovated despotism and a belated feudal- 
ism; and it seemed+so very simple and reasonable to do away with 


it all and manage matters on the principles of liberty and progress, 
as understood at Boston and Birmingham. 
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‘* Wait a little: do we not wait? 
Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 
Francis Joseph is not Time ; 
There’s one hath swifter feet than Crime; 
Cannon-parliaments settle naught ; 
Venice is Austria’s—whose is Thought ? 
Minié is good, but, spite of change, 
Gutenberg’s gun has the longest range. 


” 


But Lowell revolted against the hard selfishness, the narrow 
materialism, the competitive cruelty, of the orthodox creeds of “ en- 
lightenment,” as it was interpreted on both sides of the Atlantic in 
the forties and ’fifties. He was no servant of the “‘ Broker Age,” as 
he called it. Freedom was good, but Justice was better, and so was 
Mercy. The whole duty of government was not limited to keeping 
the ring and holding the ropes while the citizens pummelled one 
another blind, according to the rules of the game. The redemption 
of the Common Man, physically and morally, was set up by Lowell 
as the primary function of a State ; the maintenance of a high ideal 
of political righteousness the primary function of a good citizen. 

He was one of the first literary regenerators of the masses, one of 
the earliest exponents, in prose and verse, of that restless sympathy 
with the poor, that angry intolerance of poverty and suffering which 
are among the great “dynamic forces” of the age. Here is a 
forcible and eloquent passage :— 


“T made one of the crowd at the last Mechanics’ Fair, and, with the rest, 
stood gazing in wonder at a perfect machine, with its soul of fire, its boiler- 
heart that sent the hot blood pulsing along the iron arteries, and its thews of 
steel. And while I was admiring the adaptation of means to an end, the har- 
Monious involutions of contrivance, and the never-bewildered complexity, I 
saw a grimed and greasy fellow, the imperious engine’s lackey and drudge, 
Whose sole office was to let fall, at intervals, a drop or two of oil upon a 
certain joint. Then my soul said within me, ‘See there a piece of mechanism 
to which that other you marvel at is but as the rude first effort of a child,— 
a force which not merely suffices to set a few wheels in motion, but which can 
send an impulse all through the infinite future,—a contrivance, not for turning 
out pins, or stitching button-holes, but for making Hamlets and Lears. And 
yet this thing of iron shall be housed, waited on, guarded from rust and dust, 
and it shall be a crime but so much as to scratch it with a pin; while the 
tther, with its fire of God in it, shall be buffeted hither and thither, and 

y sent carefully a thousand miles to be the target for a Mexican cannon- 
ball.’ Unthrifty Mother State! My heart burned within me for pity and 
indignation, and I renewed this covenant with my own soul,—ZJn aliis mansuetus 
0, at, in blasphemiis contra Christum, non ita.” 


The poet of The Vision of Sir Launfal struck a chord which is quiver- 
ing round the world still. For if Lowell had some of the Yankee 
hard self-confidence, and his belief in material progress, he had not 
& little of the Yankee idealism. There are Englishmen who are 
thary of belief in this quality. We find ita trifle hard to understand 
that a man who will make you wooden nutmegs, and drive you a hard 
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bargain over a matter of ten cents, may be in trouble about his soul 
and perfectly ready to blow your brains out, or his own, for an 
abstract principle. But John Bull, as the Reverend Homer Wilbur 
bitterly says, has suffered the idea of the invisible to be very much 
‘fattened out of him.” Not so Jonathan, as he is (or, more correctly, 
as he was) in New England. Under that tough and weather-dried 
aspect that cynical, shrewd, carefully-guarded speech, there is a fire 
of enthusiasm smouldering somewhere. Touch it at the right place 
and it explodes into a flame. It is like the climate and soil of the 
country. Far into’ what is summer under easier skies the earth lies 
bare and irresponsive to the toil of the husbandman, with the 
winter’s ice, to all appearance, at its heart; and then, all of a 
sudden, the chill goes, the cold melts into life and growth, and 
leaves, flowers, and the young harvest are filling the lap of the warm 
earth, now glowing with the promise of June. 


It is not every writer who is able to find, in the course of a life- 
time, exactly the right medium for the expression of his genius. 
Lowell found it by a sort of lucky accident. The Biglow Papers were 
the result of a process of growth, as their author says himself, rather 
than of conscious creation. At the time when the feelings of many 
New Englanders were greatly stirred by the land-grabbing Mexican 


War, got up by the ruling Southern clique, which “ bossed”’ United 
States’ politics, Lowell addressed a letter, as from a Yankee peda- 
gogue, enclosing the verses of the imaginary “‘ Hosea Biglow,” to 
the editor of a Boston newspaper. The verses were very popular, 
more were invited, and so the series grew, first into one book, then 
into two. This is Lowell’s own explanation; but he might have 
carried it further. Thé book began to grow from the time Lowell 
first listened to the racy talk of his father’s farm-hands, and it went 
on growing during the years when he wandered about the country- 
side, with a book in his pocket, and his ears as wide open to catch 
what men were saying in the homesteads and under the hayricks, as 
his eyes were alert to read what nature was saying in the trees and 
streams. Perhaps he might have carried all this garnered store of 
knowledge and observation in his head till he died, if the occasion 
had not called on him to unlock his treasures. Fortunate it was 
that it didso. The Biglow Papers gave Lowell the opportunity to 
exhibit all his powers as nothing else that he wrote, or might write, 
could have done. He was, as has been said, a rhetorician; and 
through the lips of Hosea Biglow he poured forth splendid rhetoric. 
To the rhetorical poet the satirist est finitimus ; they both deal ina 
kind of impassioned declamation, and elevated argument. The 
Biglow series gave Lowell unequalled texts and subjects for satire, 
and at the same time a literary medium at once, novel, original, and 
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strikingly effective. No one, I think, will dispute the dexterity 
and skill with which Lowell handled his weapon, or the magnificent 
vigour with which he laid about him. If the merit of a literary 
work could be estimated by the immediate effect it produces no book 
—unless it be Uncle Tom’s Cabin—was ever written that could 
excel these satires; they went straight to their mark and really 
were more useful to the Abolitionist cause in the Northern States 
than armies could have been, or, possibly, even dollars. It is not 
unlikely that as time goes on we may think rather less of the satire 
than we do now. ‘“ The Pious Editor’s Creed” may seem a little 
forced to a generation (if ever one so blessed arises) which has no 
editors; the elaborate sneers at the “swagger” and bumptiousness of 
John Bull have already lost their point for the chastened Bull of 
their more lamb-like times who bleats friendship to everybody from 
cousin Jonathan downwards; and “ The Debate in the Sennit” is 
as vital to most of us as a sporting paper six months old. But the 
dust of time (it is getting on for half a century since Mr. Homer 
Wilbur first spoke to the world) can be rubbed off, and underneath 
there is something left that will endure. The shrewdness of the 
observations, the concentrated wisdom, packed and canned into 
epigram and apothegm, the smart hits at follies and foibles, which 
were old when the United States were young, and will be young 
when they have gone back to desert, are antiseptics to keep the 
Biglow series sweet when most of the verse that came from Boston 
and Concord has grown too stale for keeping. Indolent Humanity 
will not willingly abandon such portable and handy additions to the 
literary travelling bag as— 


‘* Wal, it’s a mercy we’ve got folks to tell us 
The right an’ t’ wrong o’ these matters, I vow— 
God sends country lawyers and other wise fellows . 
To start the world’s team when it gets in a slough; ” 
or, 


‘* Civilization does git forrard 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart ;”’ 


or, 


‘* But glory is a kin’ of thing I shan’t pursue no furder, 
Coz thet’s the officers’ parquisite—yours only jest the murder ; ” 


or this, on England and the impenetrable self-complacency of the 
Britisher— 


‘* She’s praised herself until she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Nature when she winks.” 


The Biglow Papers is a store-house of such things. But it would 
deserve a place in literature, apart altogether from its satire and its 
epigram, because it has accomplished the feat of adding certain 
recruits to the legion of living men and women on our book-shelves, 
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who owe their birth to printer's ink. I am not able to agree with 
those who can see nature and humanity in the farcical stuffed figure 
of Bird of Fredum Sawin; but there are both in Hosea Biglow and 
Parson Wilbur. The latter is, at least, as real as Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham or Captain Clutterbuck; the former may take his 
place beside Andrew Fairservice, if not by Dalgetty and Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. Hosea is the typical Yankee, not of caricature, but 
of art. He has all the “ grit,” all the dry humour, all the “ dreftle 
smartness,” the fluency, the argumentativeness, the oratorical faculty, 
the stern, but potent, imagination, nurtured on the old Testament and 
the literature of the conventicle, that belonged to the New England 
farmer. Did belong, perhaps, one ought to say, for they tell us that 
the race is dying out. There is an added interest in these poems, 
if we remember that their careful local colouring is that of the past 
rather than of the present. The Yankee type is said to be dis- 
appearing, even in the New England States themselves. The South, 
crushed and beaten, has lifted her head and has the future with her; 
the victorious North has been invaded by hordes of Irish and 
French Canadians, who are thrusting out the native labourers, while 
the New England farmer, as he leaves his acres, loses his indivi- 
duality and melts away into the great crucible of the West. As we 
ponder over that most exquisite idyll ‘The Courtin ”’ there is the 
charm of knowing that it is a vanished world we are looking upon 
—a fragment of that Older England which, till the other day, was 
to be found in Massachusetts and Connecticut more easily than in 
Devonshire or Norfolk. If it disappears altogether from the face 
of the earth, it will live in the verses of the New England pocts. 


It has been said that there were two Lowells. It is interesting to 
notice how the one element dies down and the other grows and 
developes as age comeson. It was in 1851 that he made his first 
prolonged tour in Europe, for purposes of reading and study. In 
1855 he went on another similar tour; and from that time onward, 
it is curious to observe the gradual expansion of his intellectual 
sympathies, the widening of his judgment, the mellowing of his 
taste. The process goes on slowly at first, and then more rapidly 
until it is completed by his residence in London as American 
Minister. Taking his works chronologically, which can be easily 
done, thanks to the excellent and now complete “ Riverside” edition, 
one can almost note the change page by page. The husk of old 
prejudices and prepossessions peels off; the provincialism vanishes 
in the wider culture of the man of the world ; the fretful prejudices 
against England, the pettish sneers and pouts, which strike us 50 
oddly in a man of Lowell’s calibre, are dropped; dropped, too, the 
language and imagery of the pulpit which pervade so much of his 
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earlier poetry. Perhaps, he was thinking of himself no less than 
of his friend when he wrote in his Elegy on Agassiz :— 


‘* Sometimes it seemed as if New England air 
For his large lungs too parsimonious were, 
As if those empty rooms of dogma drear, 
Where the ghost shivers of a faith austere, 

Had been to him like death, 
Accustomed to draw Europe’s freer breath 
In a more stable element.” 


He had exchanged the larger life and culture of universal literature 
for the narrow interests of American politics. The liberal and 
humane criticism of his later literary essays displace the sermons of 
Parson Wilbur; the flash and rattle of the satires, the drum-and- 
trumpet eloquence of the anti-slavery poems, the forced effort and 
overstrained epigram of the Harvard “ Ode,” find their substitutes in 
the stately calm of that fine elegy from which I have just quoted, 
the commonplace sentiment and Tate-and-Brady rhythms of such 
popular favourites as “She Came and Went,” give way to the 
deeper music and higher finish of the elegies and lyrics in Heartsease 
and Rue. 

I do not, indeed, find it quite easy to follow those critics who find 
nothing to praise in some of those early verses of Lowell’s that were 
once on ‘everybody’s tongue, and in every book of elegant ex- 
tracts—‘‘ Stanzas on Freedom,” “A Requiem,’ “ The Changeling,” 
“The Sower,” and the rest. The critic may point out that there is 
no great distinction in these poems, that the sentiment is shallow, 
and the style frequently thin and prosaic. It may be so; but, 
nevertheless, there is something in this kind of verse which appeals 
to many thousands of men for whom the voice of the best poetry 
is mute—something that comes home to them “striking upon the 
heart,” to use a beautiful phrase of Hazlitt’s, “amidst unquiet 
thoughts and the tumult of the world, like the music of one’s 
native tongue heard in some far-off country.” There is a good deal 
of Lowell’s minor poetry, like a good deal of Longfellow’s, which 
does convey that impression to many readers, however little it 
may satisfy the higher critical canons. But even those who judge 
poetry chiefly by its technical excellence, will find little to condemn 
in the later series of poems, and especially in some of the occasional 
verses. The Lowell of the cosmopolitan period was as much 
superior in finish and clarity to the Lowell of the slavery strug- 
gle as he was below him in vigour and oratorical fire. The 
thetorician and epigrammatist had studied in the school of Tennyson 
and Arnold, and could write verses in which the thought and 
the expression are so perfectly married as in “Das Ewig-Weib- 


liche ”’ :— 
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‘** How was I worthy so divine a loss, 
Deepening my midnights kindling all my morns ? 
Why waste such precious wood to make my cross ? 
Such far-sought roses for my crown of thorns ? 


And when she came, how earned I such a gift ? 
Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving mole, 
The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercies of a woman’s soul ?” 
Or such a sweet and delicate lyric as that beginning with the two 
lines— 
** O tell me less or tell me more, 
Sweet eyes with mystery at the core ;”” 
lines which one would not be greatly surprised to find in a volume 
which bore Matthew Arnold’s name on the cover. Heartsease and 
Rue is full of beautiful poems, exquisitely but simply wrought, the 
recreations of a poet who was also a ripe and accomplished scholar. 
On the whole, though Lowell lives in literature by his rougher, more 
original, more characteristic, satirical work, these later verses, with 
their lucid and noble simplicity of thought and expression, their 
large charity, are those to which one turns with the purest enjoy- 
ment. 
‘* The path from me to you that led, 
Untrodden long, with grass is grown, 
Mute carpet that his lieges spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion, 
When he goes visiting bis dead.” 

Heartsease and Rue is full of such touches from a refined and 
practised pencil. And it is pleasant in these last poems to detect 
that peaceful suavity which those who knew him well tell us was 
found in his life towards its close; to watch the mellow autumn of 
along summer—the golden sunset of a full day; to note how the 
generous enthusiasm for progress, the faith in an ideal, which were 
the legacies of his early training, remained, though all the bitterness 
of controversy, and the militant scorn for the mean and unworthy, 
had died down into a placid tolerance; to observe how this life of 
high purposes, and lofty aims, and labour worthily bestowed, found 
its reward towards the end in that calm which he has himself 
praised as the best gift granted to mortals, the elder and fairer sister 
of happiness— 


** She 
Who the gods love, Tranquillity.” 
Srpyey Low. 





A SURVEY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


He who would understand the Middle Ages must make a special 
study of the Thirteenth Century—one of the landmarks between the 
ancient and the modern world, one of the most pregnant, most 
organic, most memorable in the annals of mankind. It is an epoch 
(perhaps the last of the centuries of which this can be said) crowded 
with names illustrious in action, in thought, in art, in religion 
equally ; which is big with those problems, intellectual, social, poli- 
tical, and spiritual that six succeeding centuries have in vain toiled 
to solve. 

A “Century ” is, of course, a purely arbitrary limit of time. 
But for practical purposes we can only reckon by years and 
groups of years. And, as in the biography of a man, we speak of 
the happy years of a life, or a decade of great activity, so it is con- 
venient to speak of a brilliant “‘ century,” if we attach no myste- 


rious value to our artificial measure of time. It happens, however, 
that the Thirteenth Century not only has a really distinctive 


character of its own, but that, near to its beginning and to its close, 
very typical events occurred. In 1198 took place the election of 
Innocent III., the most successful, perhaps the most truly repre- 
sentative name, of all the medieval popes. In the year preceding 
(1197) we may see the Empire visibly beginning to change its spirit 
with the death of Henry VI., the ferocious son of Barbarossa. In 
the year following (1199) died Richard Lion-heart, the last of the 
Anglo-French sovereigns, and, we may say, the last of the genuine 
Crusader kings, to be succeeded by his brother John, who was 
happily forced to become an English king, and to found the Con- 
stitution of England by signing the Great Charter. 

And at the end of the century its last year (1300) is the date of the 
ominous “ Jubilee” of the Papacy—the year in which Dante places 
his great poem-—a year which is one of the most convenient points 
in the memoria technica of modern history. Three years later died 
Boniface VIII., after the tremendous humiliation which marked 
the manifest decadence of the Papacy; eight years later began the 
“Babylonish Captivity,” the seventy years’ exile of the Papacy at 
Avignon ; then came the ruin of the Templars throughout Europe, 
and all the tragedies and convulsions which mark the reigns of 
Philip the Fair in France, Edward II. in England, and the confu- 
sion that overtook the Empire on the death of Henry of Luxembourg, 
that last hope of imperial ambition. Thus, taking the period 
between the election of Innocent ITI., in 1198, and the removal of 
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the Papacy to Avignon, in 1308, we find a very definite character in 
the Thirteenth Century. It would, of course, be necessary to fix 
the view on Europe as a whole, or rather on Latin Christendom, to 
obtain any unity of conception; and, obviously, the development 
and decay of the Church must be the central point, for this is at 
once the most general and the important element in the common 
life of Christendom. 

Within the limits of the Thirteenth Century, so understood, 
a series of striking events and great names is crowded — the 
growth, culmination, extravagance, and then the humiliation of 
the Papal See; the eighteen years’ rule of Innocent III, the 
fourteen years of Gregory IX., the twenty-one of Innocent IV.; 
the short revival of Gregory X.; the ambition, the pride, the 
degradation, and shame of Boniface VIII. The great experiment 
to organise Christendom under a single spiritual sovereign had been 
made by some of the most aspiring natures, and the most consum- 
mate politicians who ever wore mitre—had been made and failed. 
When the popes returned from Avignon to Rome in 1378, after the 
‘ seventy years of exile from their capital, it was to find the Catholic 
\ world rent with schism, a series of anti-popes, heresy and the seeds 
of the Reformation in England and in Germany. Thus the seces- 
/sion to Avignon in the opening of the Fourteenth Century was the 
beginning of the end of spiritual unity for Latin Christendom. 

* At the very opening of the Thirteenth Century, the diversion of 
the Crusade to the capture of Constantinople in 1204, and all the 
incidents of that unholy war, prove that, as a moral and spiritual 
movement, the era of Godfrey and Tancred, of Peter the Hermit 
and Bernard of Clairvaux was ended; and though, for a century or 
two, kings, like St. Louis and our Edward I., in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, took the Cross, or, like our Henry V.,in the Fifteenth Century, 
talked of so doing, the hope of annihilating Islam was gone for ever, 
and Christendom, for four centuries, had enough to do to protect 
Europe itself from the Moslem. And within a few years of this 
cynical prostitution of the Crusading enthusiasm in the conquest of 
Byzantium, the Crusading passion broke out in the dreadful perse- 
cution of the Albigenses and the Crusade against heresy of Simon 
de Montfort. And hardly was the unity of Christendom assured by 
blood and terror, when the spiritual Crusades of Francis and Dominic 
begin, and the contagious zeal of the Mendicant Friars restored the 
force of the Church, and gave it a new era of moral and social 
vitality. 

Now, whilst the Popes were making their last grand rally to 
weld Christendom into spiritual unity, in France, in England, in 
Spain, in North Italy, in South Italy, in Southern Germany, in 4 
minor degree throughout central Europe, princes of great energy 
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were organising the germs of nations, and were founding the insti- 
tutions of complex civil administration. Monarchy, municipalities, 
nations, and organised government, national constitutions, codes of 
law, a central police, and international trade were growing uniformly 
throughout the entire century. Feudalism, strictly so called, the 
baron’s autocracy, baronial war, and the manor court, were as rapidly 
dying down. Crushed between the hammer of the kings and the 
anvil of the burghers, the feudal chivalry suffered, in many a bloody 
field, a series of shameful overthrows all through the Fourteenth 
Century, until it ended in the murderous orgies of the Fifteenth 
Century. But it was the Thirteenth Century that established 
throughout Europe the two great forces of the future which were to 
divide the inheritance of feudalism, a civilized and centralised 
monarchy on the one hand—a rich, industrious, resolute people on 
the other hand. 

It was the Thirteenth Century, moreover, that saw the great 
development of the manufacturing and trading cities north of the 
Alps. Down to the expulsion of the Christians from Palestine, 
at the close of the Twelfth Century, there had been few cities in 
Europe of wealth and importance outside Italy and the South 
of France and of Spain. But the next hundred years founded 
the greatness of cities like Paris and London, of Troyes, Rouen, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Bruges, Ghent, Cologne, Strasburg, Basle, Nurem- 
berg, Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, Dantzic, Winchester, Norwich, 
Exeter, Bristol. The Crusades had brought Europe together, and 
had brought the West face to face with the East. Mankind had 
ceased to be ascriptus glebe, locally bound to a few clearings on the 
earth. It had begun to understand the breadth and variety of the 
planet, and the infinite resources of its products. Industrial exchange 
on a world-wide scale began again after a long interval of ten cen- 
turies. 

The latter half of this same century also saw the birth of that 
characteristic feature of modern society—the control of political 
power by representative assemblies. For the first time in Europe 
deputies from the towns take part in the national councils. In Spain 
this may be traced even before the century begins. Early in the 
century it is found in Sicily ; about the middle of ithe century we 
trace it in England and Germany ; and finally,in France. As every 
one knows, it was in 1264 that Simon de Montfort summoned to’ 
Parliament knights of each shire, and two representatives from 
boroughs and cities; and, in 1295, Edward I. called together the 
first fully-constituted Parliament as now understood in England. 
The States-general of France, the last and the least memorable of 
all national Parliaments, were only seven years subsequent to the 
formal inauguration of the Parliament of England. The introduc- 
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tion of Parliamentary representation would alone suffice to make 
memorable the Thirteenth Century. 

The same age, too, which was so fertile in new political ideas 
and in grand spiritual effort, was no less rich in philosophy, 
in the germs of science, in reviving the inheritance of ancient 
learning, in the scientific study of law, in the foundation of the 
great Northern universities, in the magnificent expansion of the 
architecture we call Gothic, in the beginnings of painting and 
of sculpture, in the foundation of modern literature, both in 
prose and verse, in the fullest development of the Troubadours, 
the Romance poets, the lays, sonnets, satires, and tales of Italy, 
Provence, and Flanders; and finally, in that stupendous poem, 
which we universally accept as the greatest of modern epical works, 
wherein the most splendid genius of the Middle Ages seemed to 


‘ chant its last majestic requiem, which he himself, as I have said, 


emphatically dated in the year 1300. Truly, if we must use arbi- 
trary numbers to help our memory, that year—1300—may be taken 
as the resplendent sunset of an epoch which had extended in one 
form back for nearly one thousand years to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and equally as the broken and stormy dawn of an epoch 
which has for six hundred years since been passing through an 
amazing phantasmagoria of change. 

Now this great century, the last of the true Middle Ages, 
which, as it drew to its own end, gave birth to Modern Society, 
has a special character of its own, a character that gives to it 
an abiding and enchanting interest. We find in it a harmony 
of power, a universality of endowment, a glow, an aspiring 
ambition and confidence, such as we never again find in later 
centuries, at least so generally and so permanently diffused. At 
the opening of the Thirteenth Century, Christendom, as a whole, 
rested united in profound belief in one religious faith. There had 
appeared in the age preceding teachers of new doctrines, like 
Abailard, Gilbert de la Porée, Arnold of Brescia, and others; but 
their new ideas had not at all penetrated to the body of the people. 
As a whole, Christendom had still, as the century began, an 
unquestioned and unquestionable creed, without schism, heresy, 
doubts, or sects. And this creed still sufficed to inspire the most 
profound thought, the most lofty poetry, the widest culture, the 
freest art of the age: it filled statesmen with awe, scholars with 
enthusiasm, and consolidated society around uniform objects of re- 
verence and worship. It bound men together, from the Hebrides to 
the Eastern Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to the Baltic, as 
European men have never since been bound. Great thinkers, like 
Albert of Cologne and Aquinas, found it to be the stimulus of their 
meditations. Mighty poets, like Dante, could not conceive poetry, 
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unless based on it and saturated withit. Creative artists, like Giotto, 
found it an ever living well-spring of pure beauty. The great 
cathedrals embodied it in a thousand forms of glory and power. To 
statesman, artist, poet, thinker, teacher, soldier, worker, chief, or 
follower, it supplied at once inspiration and instrument. 

This unity of creed had existed, it is true, for five or six centuries 
in large parts of Europe, and, indeed, in a shape even more uniform 
and intense. But not till the Thirteenth Century did it co-exist 
with such acute intellectual energy, with such philosophic power, 
with such a,free and superb art, with such sublime poetry, with so 
much industry, culture, wealth, and so rich a development of civic 
organisation, This Thirteenth Century was the last in the history 
of mankind in Europe when a high and complex civilisation has 
been saturated with a uniform and unquestioned creed. As we all 
know, since then, civilisation has had to advance with ever-increas- 
ing multiplicity of creeds. What impresses us as the keynote of 
this century is the harmony of power it displays. As in the Augustan 
age, or the Periclean age, or the Homeric age, indeed, far more than 
in any of them, men might fairly dream, in the age of Innocent and 
St. Louis, that they had reached a normal state, when human life 
might hope to see an ultimate symmetry of existence. There have 
been since epochs of singular intellectual expansion, of creative art, 
of material progress, of moral earnestness, of practical energy. Our 
Nineteenth Century has very much of all of these in varying pro- 
portions. But no one ever supposes that they do not clash with 
tach other, or expects them to work in organic harmony together. 

Now the Thirteenth Century was an era of no one special cha- 
tacter. It was in nothing one-sided, and in nothing discordant. It 
had great thinkers, great rulers, great teachers, great poets, great 
artists, great moralists, and great workers. It could not ‘be called 
the material age, the devotional age, the political age, or the poetic 
age, in any special degree. It was equally poetic, political, indus- 
trial, artistic, practical, intellectual, and devotional. And these 
qualities acted in harmony on a uniform conception of life, with a 
teal symmetry of purpose. There was one common creed, one 
ritual, one worship, one sacred language, one Church, a single code 
of manners, a uniform scheme of society, a common system of educa- 
tion, an accepted type of beauty, a universal art, something like a 
Tecognised standard of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. One 
half of the world was not occupied in ridiculing or combating what 
the other half was doing. Nor were men absorbed in ideals of their 
own, whilst treating the ideals of their neighbours as matters of 
indifference and waste of power. Men as utterly different from 
each other as were Stephen Langton, St. Francis, Thomas Aquinas, 
Roger Bacon, Dante, Giotto, St. Louis, Edward I.—all profoundly 
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accepted one common order of ideas, equally applying to things of 
the intellect, of moral duty, of action, and of the soul—to public 
and private life at once—and they could all feel that they were 
together working out the same task. It may be doubted if that has 
ever happened in Europe since. 

To point out the peculiar character of an age is not to praise it with- 
out reserve: much less to ask men to return to it now. No one can 
now be suspected of sighing for the time of Innocent IIL., of St. 
Francis and St. Louis; nor do reasonable historians deny that their 
simple beliefs and ideas are frankly incompatible with all that to- 
day we call freedom, science, and progress. Let us be neither 
reactionary, nor obscurantist, neither Catholic nor absolutist in sym- 
pathy, but seek only to understand an age in its own spirit, and from 
the field of its own ideas. Nor need we forget how the uniform 
creed of Christendom was shaken, even in the Thirteenth Century, by 
fierce spasms which ended too often in blood and horror. Their 
social system certainly was not without struggles; for the Thir- 
teenth Century was no golden era, nor did the lion lie down with 
the lamb or consent to be led by a little child. We cannot forget 
either Albigensian War or Runnymede, nor our Baron’s War, nor 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, nor the history of Frederick II., Manfred, 
and Conradino, nor the fall of Boniface, nor the Sicilian Vespers. 
And yet we may confidently maintain that there was a real cohe- 
rence of belief, sentiment, manners, and life in the Thirteenth 
Century. 

Perhaps we ought rather to say, in its earlier generations and 
for the great mass of its people and doings. For we may see 
the seeds of divergences, heresies, insurrections, civil war, anarchy, 
discord, doubt and rebellion in Church, State, society, and habits, 
gathering up in the Thirteenth Century, and especially definite in 
its stormy and ominous close. In Roger Bacon, even in Aquinas, 
nay, in Dante, there lie all the germs of the intellectual dilemmas 
which shook Catholicism to its foundations. Francis and Dominic, 
if they gave the Church a magnificent rally, saved her by remedies 
which a cool judgment must pronounce to be suicidal. Our 
Edward I., in the Thirteenth Century, had to deal with the same 
rebellious forces which made the reign of our Henry VI., in the 
Fifteenth Century, a record of blood and anarchy. Boniface, Philip 
the Fair, even Edward I., did vielent things in the Thirteenth 
Century, which Churchmen and princes after them hardly exceeded. 
And there are profanities and ribaldries in the Thirteenth-Century 
poetry which Rabelais, Voltaire, and Diderot have not surpassed. 
But in judging an epoch one has to weigh how far those things 
were common and characteristic of it, how far they deeply and widely 
affected it. Judged by these tests, we must say that scepticism, 
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anarchy, ribaldry, and hypocrisy, however latent in the Thirteenth 
Century, had not yet eaten out its soul. 

It may surprise some readers to treat the Thirteenth Century as 
the virtual close of the Middle Ages, an epoch which is usually 
placed in the latter half of the Fifteenth Century, in the age of 
Louis XI., Henry VII., and Ferdinand of Arragon. But the true 
spirit of Feudalism, the living soul of Catholicism, which together 
make up the compound type of society we call Medieval, were, in 
point of fact, waning all through the Thirteenth Century. The 
hurly-burly of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries was merely ~ » 
one long and cruel death agony. Nay, the inner soul of Catholic \, 
Feudalism quite ended in the first generation of the Thirteenth 
Century—with St. Dominic, St. Francis, Innocent III., Philip 
Augustus, and Otto IV., Stephen Langton, and William, Earl 
Mareschal. The truly characteristic period of Mediavalism is in the 
Twelfth, rather than the Thirteenth, Century, the period covered by 
the first three Crusades from 1094, the date of the Council of Cler- 
mont, to 1192, when Cour-de-Lion withdrew from the Holy Land. 
Or, if we put it a little wider in limits, we may date true Mediavalism 
from the rise of Hildebrand about 1070 to the death of Innocent ITI. 
in 1216, or just about a century and a half. St. Louis himself, as 
we read Joinville’s Memoirs, seems to us a man belated, born too 
late, and almost an anachronism in the latter half of the Thirteenth 
Century. 

We know that in the slow evolution of society the social brilliancy 
of a movement is seldom visible, and is almost never ripe for poetic 
and artistic idealisation until the energy of the movement itself 
is waning, or even it may be, is demonstrably spent. Shake- 
speare prolonged the Renaissance of the Fifteenth Century, the 
Renaissance of Leonardo and Raphael, into the Seventeenth 
Century, when Puritanism was in full career ; and Shakespeare— 
it is deeply significant—died on the day when Oliver Cromwell 
entered college at Cambridge. And so, when Dante, in his Vision 
of 1300, saw the heights and the depths of Catholic Feudalism, he ~ 
was looking back over great movements which were mighty forces 
ahundred years earlier. Just so, though the Thirteenth Century 
contained within its bosom the plainest proofs that the Medieval 
world was ending, the flower, the brilliancy, the variety, the poetry, 
the soul of the Medizval world were never seen in so rich a glow as / 
in the Thirteenth Century, its last great effort. . 

To attempt a brief review of each of the dominant movements 
which give so profound a character to the Thirteenth Century as a 
whole, one begins naturally with the central movement of all—the 
Church. The Thirteenth Century was the era of the culmination, 
the over-straining, and then the shameful defeat of the claim made 
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by the Church of Rome to a moral and spiritual autocracy in Chris- 
tendom. There are at least five Popes in that one hundred years— 
Innocent ITI., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Gregory X., and Boniface 
VIII.—whose characters impress us with a sense of power or of 
astounding desire of power, whose lives are romances and dreams, 
and whose careers are amongst the most instructive in history. 
He who would understand the Middle Ages must study from begin- 
ning to end the long and crowded Pontificate of Innocent III. In 
genius, in commanding nature, in intensity of character, in universal 
energy, in aspiring designs, Innocent III. has few rivals in the 
fourteen centuries of the Roman Pontiffs, and few superiors in any 
age on any throne in the world. His eighteen years of rule, from 
. 1198 to 1216, were one long effort, for the moment successful, and in 
part deserving success, to enforce on the kings and peoples of Europe 
a higher morality, respect for the spiritual mission of the Church, 
and a sense of their common civilisation. We feel that he is truly a 
great man with a noble cause, when the Pope forces Philip Augustus 
to take back the wife he had so insolently cast off, when the Pope 
forces John to respect the rights of all his subjects, laymen or church- 
men, when the Pope gives to England the greatest of her Primates, 
Stephen Langton, the principal author of our Great Charter, when 
the Pope accepts the potent enthusiasm of the New Friars and sends 
them forth on their mission of revivalism. 

It is not necessary to enter on one of the most difficult problems 
in history to decide how far the development and organization of 
the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages were worth the price that 
civilisation paid in moral, intellectual, and in material loss. Still 
less can we attempt to justify such Crusades as that which established 
the Latin kingdom in Constantinople, or the Crusade to crush the 
revolt of the Albigensian heretics, and all the enormous assumptions 
of Innocent in things temporal and things spiritual. But before we 
decide that in the Thirteenth Century civilisation would have been 
the gainer, if there had been no central Church at all, let us count 
up all the great brains of the time, with Aquinas and Dante at their 
head, all the great statesmen, St. Louis, Blanche of Castile, in 
France ; Simon de Montfort and Edward I., in England, and Ferdi- 
nand III., in Spain; Frederic II. and Rudolph of Hapsburg, in the 
Empire, who might in affairs of state often oppose Churchmen, but 
who felt that society itself reposed on a well-ordered Church. 

If the great attempt failed in the hands of Innocent III., surely 
one of the finest brains and noblest natures that Rome ever sent forth 
—and fail it did on the whole, except as a temporary expedient—it 
\ could not succeed with smaller men, when every generation made 
the conditions of success more hopeless. The superhuman pride of 
Gregory IX., the venerable pontiff who for fourteen years defied the 
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‘whole strength of the Emperor Frederick JI., seems to us to-day, 
in spite of his lofty spirit, but to parody that of Hildebrand, of 
Alexander III., and Innocent III. And when we come to Innocent 
IV. (12431264), the disturber of the peace of the Empire, he is 
almost a forecast of Boniface VIII. And Boniface himself (1294— 
1303), though his words were more haughty than those of the © 
mightiest of his predecessors, though insatiable ambition and auda- 
cious intrigue gave him some moments of triumph, ended after nine 
years of desperate struggle in what the poet calls ‘‘ the mockery, the 
vinegar, the gall of a new crucifixion of the Vicar of Christ.” Read 
Dante, and see all that a great spirit in the Middle Ages could 
still hope from the Church and its chiefs—all that made such 
dreams a mockery and a delusion. 

When Dante wrote, the Popes were already settled at Avignon and 
the Church had entered upon one of its worst eras. And as we follow 
hisscathing indignation, in the nineteenth canto of the “ Inferno,” or 
in the twenty-seventh of the “ Paradiso,’ we feel how utterly the vision 
of Peter had failed to be realised on earth. But for one hundred years 
before, all through the Thirteenth Century, the writing on the wall 
may now be read, in letters of fire. When Saladin forced the allied 
kings of Europe to abandon the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
lion-hearted Richard turned back in despair (1192), the Crusades, as 
military movements, ended. The later Crusades of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury were splendid acts of folly, of anachronism, even crime. They 
were “magnificent, but not war”’—in any rational sense. It was 
Europe that had to be protected against the Moslem—not Asia or 
Africa. All through the Thirteenth Century European civilisation 
was enjoying the vast material and intellectual results of the Crusades 
athe Twelfth Century. But to sail for Jerusalem, Egypt, or Tunis, 
had then become, as the wise Joinville told St. Louis, a cruel neglect 
df duty at home. | 

It was not merely in the exhaustion of the Crusading zeal that 
the waning of the Catholic fervour was shown. In the Twelfth 
Qentury there had been learned or ingenious heretics. But 
the mark of the Thirteenth Century is the rise of heretic sects, 
whismatic churches, religious reformations, spreading deep down 
tmongst the roots of the people. We have the three distinct 
tligious movements which began to sap the orthodox citadel, and 
Which afterwards took such vast proportions—Puritanism, Mys- 
ficism, Scepticism. All of them take form in the Thirteenth 
Century—Waldenses, Albigenses, Petrobussians, Poor Men, Anti- 
Ritualists, Anti-Sacerdotalists, Manichaans, Gospel Christians, Quiet- 
ists, Flagellants, Pastoureaux, fanatics of all orders. All through 
the Thirteenth Century we have an intense ferment of religious 
aaltation, culminating in the orthodox mysticism, the rivalries, the 
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missions, the revivalism, of the new allies of the church, the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, the Friars, or Mendicant Orders. 

The Thirteenth Century saw the romantic rise, the marvellous 
growth, and then the inevitable decay of the Friars, the two orders 
whose careers form one of the most fascinating and impressive stories 
in modern history. The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, founded in 1212, 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars, founded in 1216, by the middle 
of the century had infused new life throughout the Catholic world. 
By the end of the century their power was spent, and they had 
begun to be absorbed in the general life of the Church. It was one 
of the great rallies of the Papal Church, perhaps of all the rallies 
the most important, certainly the most brilliant, most pathetic, 
most fascinating, the most rich in poetry, in art, in devotion. For 
‘the Mediswval Church of Rome, like the Empire of the Czsars at 
Rome, like the Eastern Empire of Constantinople, like the Empire 
of the Khalifs, which succeeded that, seems to subsist for centuries 
after its epoch of zenith by a long series of rallies, revivals, and 
new births out of almost hopeless disorganization and decay. 

But the Thirteenth Century is not less memorable for its political 
than for its spiritual history. And in this field the history is that of 
new organizations, not the dissolution of the old. The Thirteenth 
Century gave Europe the nations as we now know them. France, 
England, Spain, large parts of North and South Germany, became 
nations, where they were previously counties, duchies, and fiefs. 
Compare the map of Europe at the end of the Twelfth Century, 
when Philip Augustus was struggling with Richard I., when the 
King of England was a more powerful ruler in France than the 
so-called King of France in Paris, when Spain was held by various 
groups of petty kinglets facing the solid power of the Moors, com- 
pare this with the map of Europe at the end of the Thirteenth 
Century, with Spain constituted a kingdom under Ferdinand III. 
and Alfonso X., France under Philip the Fair, and England under 
Edward I. 

At the very opening of the Thirteenth Century John did England 
the inestimable service of losing her French possessions. At the 
close of the century the greatest of the Plantagenets finally annexed 
Wales to England and began the incorporation of Scotland and 
Ireland. Of the creators of England as a sovereign power in the 
world, from Alfred to Chatham, between the names of the Conqueror 
and Cromwell, assuredly that of Edward I. is the most impor- 
tant. As to France, the petty counties which Philip Augustus 
inherited in 1180 had become, in the days of Philip the Fair (1285— 

1314) the most powerful nation in Europe. As a great European 
force, the French nation dates from the age of Philip Augustus, 
Blanche of Castile, her son Louis IX. (the Saint), and the two 
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Philips (III. and IV.), the son and grandson of St. Louis. The 
monarchy of France was indeed created in the Thirteenth Century. 
All that went before was preparation: all that came afterwards was 
‘ development. Almost as much may be said for England and for 
Spain. 

It was an age of great rulers. Indeed, we may doubt if any 
hundred years of European history has been so crowded with 
great statesmen and kings. In England, Stephen Langton and the 
authors of our great Charter in 1215; William, Earl Mareschal, 
- Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and above all Edward I., great 
as soldier, as ruler, as legislator—as great when he yielded as when 
he compelled. In France, Philip Augustus, a king curiously like 
our Edward I. in his virtues as in his faults, though earlier by three 
generations ; Blanche, his son’s wife, Regent of France; St. Louis, 
her son; and St. Louis’ grandson, the terrible, fierce, subtle, and 
adroit Philip the Fair. Then on the throne of the Empire, from 
1220—1250, Frederick II., “the world’s wonder,” one of the most 
brilliant characters of the Middle Ages, whose life is a long romance, 
whose many-sided endowments seemed to promise everything but real 
greatness and abiding results. Next, after a generation, his suc- 
cessor, less brilliant but far more truly great, Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
emperor from 1273—-1291, the founder of the Austrian dynasty, the 
ancestor of its sovereigns, the parallel, I had almost said the equal, 
of our own Edward I. In Spain, Ferdinand III. and his son, 
Alfonso X., whose migns united gave Spain peace and prosperity for 
fifty-four years (1230—1284). 

How comes it that in this epoch lands so different as Italy, Spain, 
France, England, and Germany, produce rtlers who, in all essentials 
as statesmen, are so closely parallel in act, whilst widely different in 
character? Frederick II., in nature, seems the antithesis of St. 
Louis, so does Philip Augustus of Ferdinand III., our profound and 
cultured Edward I. of his martial contemporary, Rudolph of Haps- 
burg. Yet these men, differing so entirely in nature and in gifts, 
ruling men so different as those of Sicily and Austria, Castile 
and England, all exercise the same functions in the same way: all 
are great generals, administrators, legislators, statesmen, founders of 
nations, authors of constitutions, supporters of the Church, promoters 
of learning. Clearly it is that their time is the Golden Age of 
Kings, an age when the social conditions forced forth all the man- 
hood and the genius of the born ruler; when the ruled were by 
habit, religion, and by necessity eager to welcome the great king and 
cheerfully helped him in his task. Of them all, St. Louis is certainly 
the most beautiful nature, Frederick II. the most interesting per- 
sonality, our Simon de Montfort the most genuine patriot, our own 
Edward I. the most creative mind, and he and Philip Augustus the 
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kings whose work was the most pregnant with permanent results; 
but we may find in a much ruder nature, in Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
the simple, unwearied, warrior chief, who finally turned the German 
kings from Italy to the North, who never quarrelled with the 
Church, who so sternly asserted the arm of law, and whose whole 
life was an unbroken series of well-won triumphs—the most truly 
typical king of the Thirteenth Century. Frederick II. and Edward 
I. are really in advance of their age; and St. Louis and Ferdinand 
IIT. are saints and churchmen more than kings. 

Together with the kings must be kept always in view the base on 
which the power of the kings was founded—the growing greatness 
of the towns. There were two allied forces which divided the 
inheritance of Feudalism—the monarchs on the one hand, the 
_ burghers on the other. The Thirteenth Century is eminently the 
era of the foundation of the great towns north of the Alps. In 
France, in Spain, in England, in Burgundy, in Flanders, and even 
we may say in Germany, the princes never became strong but by 
alliance with the wealth, the intelligence, the energy, of the cities. 
To the burghers the kings represented civilisation, internal peace, 
good government: to the kings the towns represented the sinews of 
war, the material and intellectual sources of their splendour, of their 
armies, their civil organisation. Hence, in the Thirteenth Century, 
there grew in greatness, side by side and in friendly alliance, the 
two powers which, in later centuries, have fought out such obstinate 
battles—the monarchies and the people. And out of this alliance, 
at once its condition and its instrument, there grew up Cortes, Diets, 
States-general, Parliaments, Charters, constitutional laws, codes, and 
ordinances. 

It is true that in Italy, Spain, Provence, and Languedoc, we find 
rich trading towns as early as the First Crusade, but it was not until 
the Thirteenth Century that we can call any northern city an 
independent power, with a large, wealthy, and proud population, 
a municipal life of its own, and a widely extended commerce. By 
the end of the Thirteenth Century Europe is covered with such 
towns—Paris, London, Strassburg, Cologne, Ghent, Rouen, Bor- 
deaux, in the first line, the great wool cities of East England, the 
ports of the South and West, the great river cities of France along 
the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Seine, the rich, artistic, 
laborious, and crowded cities of Flanders, the rich and powerful 
cities on the Rhine from Basel down to Arnheim, the cities of the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Baltic. This is the age of the great 
Confederation of the Rhine and the rise of the Hanseatic League ; 
for in Germany and in Flanders, where the towns could not count 
on the protection of a friendly and central monarchy, the towns 
formed mutual Leagues for protection and support amongst them- 
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selves. It would need a volume to work out this complex develop- 
ment. But we may take it that, for Northern Europe, the Thirteenth 
Century is the era of the definitive establishment of rich, free, self- 
governing municipalities. It is the flourishing era of town charters, 
of city leagues, and of the systematic establishment of a European 
commerce, north of the Mediterranean, both inter-provincial and 
inter-national. And out of these rich and teeming cities arose that 
social power destined to such a striking career in the next six 
centuries—the Middle Class, a new order in the State, whose impor- 
tance rests on wealth, intelligence, and organisation, not on birth 
oronarms. And out of that Middle Class rose popular represen- 
tation, election by the commons, i.e., by communes, or corporate 
constituencies, the third estate. The history of popular representa- 
tion in Europe would occupy a volume, or many volumes: its 
conception, birth, and youth, fall within the great century. 

The great Charter, which the Barons, as real representatives of the 
whole nation, wrested from John in 1215, did not, it is true, contain 
any scheme of popular representation ; but it asserted the principle, 
and it laid down canons of public law which led directly to popular 
representation and a parliamentary constitution. The great Charter 
has been talked about for many centuries in vague superlatives of 
praise, by those who had little precise or accurate knowledge of it. 
But now that our knowledge of it is full and exact, we see that its 
importance was in no way exaggerated, and perhaps was hardly 
understood ; and we find it hard adequately to express our admira- 
tion of its wise, just, and momentous policy. The great Charter of 
1215 led in a direct line to the complete and developed Parliament 
of 1295. And Bishop Stubbs has well named the interval between the 
two, the eighty years of struggle for a political constitution. The 
Charter of John contains the principle of taxation through the 
common council of the realm. From the very first year after it 
representative councils appear; first from counties, then, in 1254, we 
have a regular Parliament from shires; in 1264, after the battle of 
Lewes, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, summoned two discreet 
representatives from towns and cities by writ; in 1273, Edward I. 
summoned what was in effect a Parliament; and after several 
Parliaments summoned in intervening years, we have the first 
complete and finally constituted Parliament in 1295. 

But our own, the greatest and most permanent of Parliaments, was 
by no means the earliest. Representatives of cities and boroughs had 
come to the Cortes of Castile and of Arragon in the Twelfth Century ; 
early in the Thirteenth Century Frederick II. summoned them to 
general courts in Sicily; in the middle of the century the towns 
sent deputies to the German Diets; in 1277, the commons and 
towns swear fealty to Rudolph of Hapsburg; in 1291 was founded in 
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the mountains of Schwytz that Swiss confederation which has just 
celebrated its 600th anniversary ; and, in 1302, Philip the Fair 
summoned the States-general to back him in his desperate duel with 
Boniface VIII. Thus,‘seven years after Edward I. had called to 
Westminster that first true Parliament which has had there so great 
a history over 600 years, Philip called together to Notre Dame at 
Paris the three estates—the clergy, the baronage, and the commons, 
So clear is it that the Thirteenth Century called into being that 
momentous element of modern civilisation, the representation of the 
people in Parliament. 

Side by side with Parliaments there grew up the power of the 
law-courts: along with constitutions, civil jurisprudence. Our 
Edward I. is often called, and called truly, the English Justinian. 
The authority of the decisions of the courts, the development of law 
by direct legislation—i.e., case-law as we know it, legislative amend- 
ment of the law as we know it—first begin with the reign of 
Edward I. From that date to this hour we have an unbroken 
sequence of development in our judicial, as much as in our par- 
liamentary, history. An even more momentous transformation of 
law took place throughout France. There the kings created the pow- 
erful order of the jurists, and ruled at home and abroad through 
them. In the legislation of Philip Augustus, the translation under 
him of the Corpus Juris into French, the famous Etablissements 
of St. Louis, at the middle of the century, the growing importance 
of the Parlements, or judicial councils, under Philip the Fair at the 
end of the century, we have the first resurrection of the Roman civil 
law to fight out its long contest with the feudal law, which has led 
to its ultimate supremacy in the Civil Code of our day. 

These, however, are but the external facts forming the framework 
within which the moral and intellectual ferment of the Thirteenth 
Century moved and worked; and in grouping in a few paragraphs 
the well-known outlines of the political events of that age we are 
merely tracing the skeleton of the living forces of the time. In 
many ways the Thirteenth Century created by anticipation much of 
the Renascence that we associate with the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. It was a revival or New Era, deeper, purer, more con- 
structive than the latter movement, which we commonly speak of 
as Renaissance. This superfluous Gallicism is a term which we 
should do well to drop; for it suggests a national character to 4 
European movement; it implies a New Birth, in the spirit of men- 
dacious vanity, so characteristic of the age of Cellinis and Aretinos; 
and it expresses the negative side of what was largely a mere evolu- 
tion of the past. As a creative movement, the profound uprising of 
intellect and soul concentrated in Dante was a far nobler and more 
potent effort than any form of Classical Revival. The movement 
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we associate with the epoch of Leo X., of Francis I., and Charles V. 
was only one of the series of European efforts to realise a more com- 
type of moral and social life; and of them all it was the one 
most deeply tainted with the spirit of vanity, of impurity, and of 
anarchy. Of all the epochs of effort after a New Life, that of the 
age of Aquinas, Roger Bacon, St. Francis, St. Louis, Giotto, and 
Dante is the most purely spiritual, the most really constructive, and 
indeed the most truly philosophic. 
Between the epoch of Charlemagne and the revolutionary recon- 
struction of the present century we may count at least four marked 
jods of concerted effort in Western Europe to found a broader 
and higher type of society. European civilisation udvances, no 
doubt, in a way which is most irregular, and yet in the long run 
continuous. But we may still trace very distinct periods of special 
activity and common upheaval. One of these periods is the age of © 
Hildebrand, the great Norman chiefs, Lanfranc, Anselm, and the 
first Crusade. The second period is that which opens with Inno- 
cent III. and closes with Dante. The third is the classical revival 
from Louis XI. to Charles V. The fourth is the philosophic and 
wientific movement of the age of Voltaire, Diderot, and Hume, which 
preceded the great revolutionary wars. The first two movements, in 
the golden age of Popes and Crusades, were sincere attempts to reform 
society on a Catholic and feudal basis. They did not succeed, but they 
were both inspired with great and beautiful ideals. And the movement 
a the Thirteenth Century was more humane, more intellectual, more 
artistic, more original, and more poetic than that of the eleventh 
century. The so-called Renaissance, or Humanistic Revival, was a 
time of extraordinary brilliancy and energy; but it was avowedly 
based on insurrection and destruction, and it was an utterly prema- 
ture attempt to found an intellectual humanism without either real 
humanity or sound scientific knowledge. And the age of Voltaire, 
though it had both humanity and science, was even more destructive 
inits aim ; for it erected negation into its own creed, and proposed 
regenerate mankind by “ stamping out the infamy ’”’ (of religion). 
It follows then that, if we are to select any special period for the 
birth of a regenerate and developed modern society, we may take 
the age of Dante, 1265—1321, as that which witnessed the mighty 
ffansformation from a world which still trusted in the faith of a 
Catholic and Feudal constitution of society to a world which was 
feming with ideas and wants incompatible with Catholic or Feudal 
systems altogether. The whole Thirteenth Century was crowded 
With creative forces in philosophy, art, poetry, and statesmanship 
& rich as those of the Humanist Renaissance. And if we are accus- 
tomed to look on them as so much more limited and rude, it is 
because we forget how very few and poor were their resources and 
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their instruments. In creative genius, Giotto is the peer, if not the 
superior, of Raphael. Dante had all the qualities of his three chief 
successors—and very much more besides. It is a tenable view that, 
in pure inventive fertility and in imaginative range, those vast 
composite creations—the cathedrals of the Thirteenth Century—in 
all their wealth of architecture, statuary, painted glass, enamels, 
embroideries, and inexhaustible decorative work, may be set beside 
the entire painting of the Sixteenth Century. Albert and Aquinas, 
in philosophic range, had no peer until we come down to Descartes, 
Nor was Roger Bacon surpassed in versatile audacity of genius and 
in true encyclopedic grasp, by any thinker between him and his 
namesake, the Chancellor. In statesmanship, and all the qualities 
of the born leader of men, we can only match the great chiefs of the 
Thirteenth Century by comparing them with the greatest names 
three or even four centuries later. 

The Thirteenth Century was indeed an abortive Revival. It was 
a failure: but a splendid failure. Men as great as any the world 
has known in thought, in art, in action, profoundly believed that 
society could be permanently organised on Catholic and Feudal 
lines. It was an illusion; but it was neither an unworthy nor 
an inexcusable illusion; for there were great resources, both in 
Catholic and in Feudal powers. And it was not possible for the 
greatest minds, after the thousand years of interval which had 
covered Europe since the age of the Antonines, to understand how 
vast were the defects of their own age in knowledge, in the arts 
of life, and in social organisation. They had no ancient world, or 
what we call to-day, the Revival of Learning; they had no real 
science ; and even the ordinary commonplaces of every Greek and 
Roman were to them a profound mystery. What was even 
worse, they did not know how much they needed to know: they had 
no measure of their own ignorance. And thus even intellects like 
those of Albert, Aquinas, and Dante could still dream of a final 
co-ordination of human knowledge on the lines of some subjective 
recasting of the Catholic Verities. And they naturally imagined 
that, after all, society could be saved by some regeneration of the 
Church—though we now see that this was far less possible than to 
expect Pope Boniface eventually to turn out a saint, like Bernard of 
Clairvaux or Francis of Assisi. 

And just as the men of intellect still believed that it was possible 
to recast the Catholic scheme, so men of action still believed it pos- 
sible to govern nations on the Feudal scheme, and with the help of 
the feudal magnates. For a time, all through the Thirteenth 
Century, men of very noble character or of commanding genius did 
manage to govern in this way, by the help first of the Churchmen, 
then of the growing townships, and by constantly exhausting their 
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‘own barons in foreign expeditions. Philip Augustus, Blanche, St. 
Louis, and Philip the Fair, held their own by a combination of high 

ities and fortunate conditions. In England the infamous John 
and his foolish son forced the feudal chiefs to become statesmen 
themselves. Edward I., Rudolph of Hapsburg, Albert of Austria, 
Henry of Luxemburg, succeeded in marshalling their fierce baronial 
squadrons. But it could only be done by extraordinary skill and 
fortune, and even then but for a short time. After them, for 
nearly two hundred years, Europe was delivered over to an orgie 
of feudal anarchy. The dreadful Hundred Years War between 
France and England, the wars of succession, the Wars of the Roses, 
the dismemberment of France, the confusion of Spain, the decadence 
of the Empire ensued. 

Thus the political history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is a record of bloodshed and anarchy, until men like the grim 
Louis XI., Ferdinand V. and Charles V., and the Tudors in Eng- 
land, finally succeeded in mastering Feudalism by the aid of the 
middle classes and middle-class statesmen. But, as neither middle 
dass nor middle-class statesmen existed in the Thirteenth Century, 
the kings were forced to do the best they could with their feudal 
resources. What they did was often very good, and sometimes truly 
wonderful. It could not permanently succeed; but its very failure 
was a grand experiment. And thus, whether in the spiritual and 
intellectual world, or in the political and social world, the Thirteenth 
Century—the last great effort of the Middle Ages—was doomed to 
inevitabie disappointment, because the preceding thousand years of 
history had deprived it of the only means by which success was 
possible. 

The unmistakeable sign that the real force of Catholicism was 
tthausted may be read in the transfer of the intellectual leader- 
thip from the monasteries to the schools, from the churchmen to 
the doctors. And this transfer was thoroughly effected in the 
Thirteenth Century. In the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries the 
@iritual and philosophic guidance of mankind was in the hands 
true monks. Clugny, Clairvaux, St. Denis, Bec, Canterbury, 
Merton, Malmsbury, Glastonbury, and Croyland, sent out teachers 
ind rulers. St. Bernard managed to silence Abailard. But in the 
Thirteenth Century it is not the monasteries but the universities that 
hold up the torch. Paris, Oxford, Montpellier, and the like, were 
Wholly secular schools; for, though the leading doctors and pro- 
fessors of this age are still nominally churchmen, and even monks, 
their whole moral and mental attitude, and the atmosphere of their 
@hools, are strictly secular, and not monastic. Within two genera- 
tions the Dominican and Franciscan houses, founded at the beginning 
of the century in such a whirlwind of ecstatic devotion, became cele- 
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brated schools of learning and secular education, so that Aquinas 
has almost as little of the missionary passion of St. Dominic as Roger 

\ Bacon has of the mystic tenderness of St. Francis. It is a fact of 
deep significance that, within a generation of the foundation of the 
Mendicant Orders, the Descartes and the Bacon of the Thirteenth 
Century were both on the roll of the Friars. So rapidly did mystic 
theology tend to develop into free inquiry. It would be hard to 
find anything more utterly unlike the saintly ideal of monasticism 
than were Paris and Oxford at the end of the thirteenth century. Its 
whole intellectual character may be measured by the light of these 
two famous seminaries of the new thought. 

It was the great age of the schools we call universities, for though 
those of Italy belong to an earlier age, the Thirteenth Century gave 
full stature to the universities of Paris, and of Oxford, of Orleans, 
Toulouse, and Montpellier, of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. That of 
Paris received from Philip Augustus in 1215 (the year of our Great 
Charter) her formal constitution, and all through the Thirteenth 
Century her “nations” of twenty thousand students formed the 
main intellectual centre of Europe. The University of Oxford was 
hardly second to that of Paris ; and though the history of the Oxford 
schools is in its origin obscure, and even local, in the Thirteenth 
Century we can trace the definite constitution of the university and 
the momentous foundation of the colleges, when Walter de Merton, 
in the reign of Edward I., gave statutes to Merton College. Thus 
the origin of our great English university is almost exactly coeval 
with the origin of our English Parliament. 

The same age also witnessed the revival of rational philosophy 
after its long sleep of a thousand years. Intellects quite as powerful 
as those of the Greek thinkers took up the task of constructing a 
harmony of general ideas on the ground where it had been left by 
the Alexandrine successors of Aristotle and Plato. The best teachers 
of the Thirteenth Century had conceptions and aims very far broader 
and more real than those of Abailard, of William of Champeaux, or 
John of Salisbury in the Twelfth Century, who were little more than 
theological logicians. The Thirteenth Century had an instrument 
of its own, at least as important to human progress as the Classical 
Revival of the Fifteenth Century. This was the recovery in sub- 
stance of the works of Aristotle. By the middle of the Thirteenth 
Century the entire works of Aristotle were more or less sutliciently 
known. For the most part they were translated from the Arabic, 
where they had lain hid for six centuries, like papyri discovered 
in an Egyptian mummy case. They were made known by Alexander 
Hales at Paris, by Albert the Great and Aquinas, his pupil and 
successor. Albert of Cologne, the “Universal Doctor,” as they 
called him, might himself, by virtue of his encyclopedic method, be 
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: styled the Aristotle of the Thirteenth Century, as St. Bonaventura, 

‘the “Seraphic Doctor,” the mystical metaphysician, may be called 
the Plato of the Thirteenth Century. Roger Bacon, the Oxford 
Franciscan, is even yet but imperfectly known to us, though he is 
often compared, not unfavourably, with his famous namesake, the 
author of the Novum Organum. But, in spite of the amazing 
ingenuity of the founder of natural philosophy in modern Europe, 
we can hardly hesitate to place above all his contemporaries—the 
“ Angelic Doctor,” Thomas Aquinas, the Descartes of the Thirteenth 
Century, and beyond doubt the greatest philosophic mind between 
Aristotle and Descartes. 

Albert, Roger, Thomas, combined, as did Aristotle and Des- 
cartes, the science of nature with the philosophy of thought; and, 
though we look back to the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon with 
wonder and admiration for his marvellous anticipatory guesses of 
modern science, we cannot doubt that Aquinas was truly the 
mightier intellect. Roger Bacon was, indeed, four centuries in 
advance of his age—on his own age and on succeeding ages he 
produced no influence at all. But Aquinas was “the master of 
those who know ”’ for all Christian thinkers from his death, in 1274, 
until the age of Francis Bacon and Descartes. Roger Bacon, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Giordano Bruno, or Spinosa, belongs to the 
order of intellectual pioneers, who are too much in advance of their 
age and of its actual resources to promote civilisation as they might 
do, or even to make the most of their own extraordinary powers. 

An age which united aspiring intellect, passionate devotion, and 
constructive power, naturally created a new type of sacred art. The 
pointed architecture, that we call Gothic, had its rise, its develop- 
ment, its highest splendour in the Thirteenth Century, to which we 
owe all that is most lovely in the churches of Chartres, Amiens, 
Reims, Paris, Bourges, Strassburg, Cologne, Burgos, Toledo, West- 
minster, Salisbury, and Lincoln. Itistrue that there are some traces 
of the pointed style in France in the Twelfth Century, at St. Denis, 
at Sens, and at Lion; but the true glories of this noble art belong, 
in France, to the reigns of Philip Augustus and of St. Louis; in 
England, |to those of Henry III. and Edward I. In these two 
countries we must seek the origin of this wonderful creation of 
human art, of which Chartres, Amiens, and Westminster are the 
central examples. These glorious fanes of the Thirteenth Century 
were far more than works of art: they were at once temples, 
national monuments, museums, schools, musical academies, and 
parliament halls, where the whole people gathered to be trained in 
every form of art, in all kinds of knowledge, and in all modes of 
intellectual cultivation. They were the outgrowth of the whole 
civilisation of their age in a manner so complete and intense, that 
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its like was never before seen, except on the Acropolis of Athens, in 
the age of Aischylus and Pericles. It is not enough to recall the 
names of the master masons—Robert de Luzarches, Robert de Coucy, 
Erwin of Steinbach, and Pierre de Montereau. These vast temples 
are the creation of generations of men and the embodiment of entire 
epochs; and he who would know the Middle Ages should study in 
detail every carved figure, every painted window, each canopy, each 
relief, each portal in Amiens, or Chartres, Reims, Bourges, Lincoln, 
or Salisbury, and he will find revealed to him more than he can read 
in a thousand books. 

‘ Obviously the Thirteenth Century is the great age of Architec- 
ture—the branch of art which of all the arts of form is at once the 
most social, the most comprehensive, and the most historic. Great 
buildings include sculpture, painting, and all the decorative arts 
together ; they require the co-operation of an entire people; and 
they are, in a peculiar manner, characteristic of their age. The 
special arts of form are more associated with individual genius. 
These, as was natural, belong to centuries later than the Thirteenth. 
But, even in the Thirteenth, sculpture gave us the peopled portals 
and the exquisite canopies of our northern cathedrals, the early 
palaces of Venice, and the carvings of Nicolas and John of Pisa, 
which almost anticipate Ghiberti and Donatello. And in painting, 
Cimabue opens in this century the long roll of Italian masters, and 
Giotto was already a youth of glorious promise, before the century 
was closed. 

The literature of the Thirteenth Century does not, in the strict 
sense of the term, stand forth with such special brilliancy as its art, 
its thought, and its political activity. As in most epochs of pro- 
found stirring of new ideas and of great efforts after practical 
objects, the energy of the age was not devoted to the composition of 
elaborate works. It was natural that Dante should be a century 
later than Barbarossa and Innocent, and that Petrarch of Vaucluse 
should be a century later than Francis of Assisi. But the 
Thirteenth Century was amply represented, both in poetry, romance, 
and prose history. All of these trace their fountain-heads to an 
earlier age, and all of them were fully developed in a later age. 
But French prose may be said to have first taken form in the 
chronicle of Villehardouin at the opening of the century, and the 
chronicle of Joinville at its close. The same century also added to 
the Catholic Hymnal some of the most powerful pieces in that 
glorious Anthology—the Dies Ire, the Stabat Mater, the grand 
hymns of Aquinas, of Bonaventura, and of Thomas of Celano. It 
produced also that rich repertory of devotional story, the Golden 
Legend of Voragine. It was, moreover, the Thirteenth Century 
which produced the main part of the Roman de la Rose, the favourite 
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reading of the Middle Ages, some of the best forms of the Arthurian 
eycle, Rutebouf and the French lyrists, some of the most brilliant 
of the Troubadours, Sordello, Brunetto Latini, Guido Cavalcanti, 
_ and the precursors and associates of Dante. 

As to Dante himself, it is not easy to place him in a survey of the 
Thirteenth Century. In actual date and in typical expression he 
belongs to it, and yet he does not belong to it. The century itself 
has a transitional, an ambiguous character. And Dante, like it, has 
a transitional and double office. He is the poet, the prophet, the 
painter of the Middle Ages, And yet, in so many things, he antici- 
pates the Modern Mind and Modern Art. In actual date, thé-last 
year of the Thirteenth Century is the “middle term” of the poet’s 
life, his thirty-fifth year. Some of his most exquisite work was 
already produced, and his whole mind was grown to maturity. On 
the other hand, every line of the Divine Comedy was actually written 
in the Fourteenth Century, and the poet lived in it for twenty years. 
Nor was the entire Vision complete until near the poet’s death in 
1321. In spirit, in design, in form, this great creation has 
throughout this double character. By memory, by inner soul, by 
enthusiasm, Dante seems to dwell with the imperial chiefs of 
Hohenstaufen, with Francis and Dominic, Bernard and Aquinas. 
He paints the Catholic and Feudal world; he seems saturated with 
the Catholic and Feudal sentiment. And yet he deals with Popes, 
bishops, Church, and conclaves with the audacious intellectual 
freedom of a Paris dialectician or an Oxford doctor. Between the 
lines of the great Catholic poem we can read the death-sentence of 
Catholic Church and Feudal hierarchy. Like all great artists, 
Dante paints a world which only subsisted in ideal and in memory, 
just as Spenser and Shakespeare transfigured in their verse a 
humanistic and romantic society such has had long disappeared 
from the region of fact. And for this reason, and for others, it were 
better to regard the sublime Dies Ire, which the Florentine wan- 
derer chanted in his latter years over the grave of the Middle Ages, 
as belonging in its inner spirit to a later time, and as being in reality 
the dawn of Modern Poetry. 

In Dante, as in Giotto, in Frederic II., in Edward I., in Roger 
Bacon, we may hear the trumpet which summoned the Middle Ages 
into the Modern World. The true spirits of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, still Catholic and Feudal, are Innocent III., St. Francis, 
Stephen Langton, Grossetéte, Aquinas, Bonaventura, and Albert of 
Cologne ; Philip Augustus, St, Louis, the Barons of Runnymede and 
Simon de Montfort; the authors of the Golden Legend and the 
Catholic Hymns, the Doctors of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna; the 
builders of Amiens, Notre Dame, Lincoln, and Westminster. 

Freperic Harrison. 
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Onx day last autumn the Paris Figaro announced to an astonished 
world that a new and greater Shakespeare had arisen in a country 
not hitherto prolific of literary talent of the first order—Belgiun, 
to wit. The name of the Belgian Shakespeare was Maurice 
Maeterlinck ; his Parisian discoverer and panegyrist was Octave 
Mirbeau; the play in which M. Mirbeau found “things more 
beautiful than the most beautiful things in Shakespeare,” was 
entitled Za Princesse Maleine. This five-act tragedy, and two one- 
act plays, or rather dramatic fantasies, are now before me; and 
I own myself far from insensible to the weird and subtle beauties 
which have so inflamed M. Mirbeau’s critical imagination. If 
instead of “Shakespeare” M. Mirbeau had written ‘ Webster” 
he would have remained on the hither side of extravagance. A 
Webster who has read Alfred de Musset—so I would, not define, but 
suggest, M. Maeterlinck. It appears that he has himself depre- 
cated the overwhelming comparison with Shakespeare. He is wise. 

Not thatthe elements of M. Maeterlinck’s talent are exhausted 
when we have named Webster and De Musset. He has learnt much 
from other writers—Poe and Baudelaire, for example—and he has 
his own peculiar vision and faculty to boot. Nor do I suggest that 
he has directly borrowed from the minor Elizabethans; very pro- 
bably he has not even read them. What I mean is that his imagina- 
tion loves to dwell on horror for horror’s sake, and that he is not 
averse from calling in the most antiquated machinery in order to 
make our flesh creep. The passage in The Atheist’s Tragedy, where 
Charlemont and Castabella lie down to sleep in a graveyard with 
skulls for their pillows, is quite after the fashion of M. Maeterlinck. 
At first this death’s-head-and-crossbones mannerism, if I may call 
it so, seems a trifle grotesque and childish. We feel as though the 
poet were trying to appal us with a turnip lantern at the top of 
a pole. But this impression vanishes when we realise the true 
nature of the effect at which he aims. It is a musical rather than 
a purely literary effect, and these ever-recurring emblems of death 
and disaster—cypresses and weeping willows, cemeteries and crosses, 
owls and ravens, meteors, marsh-lights, miasmas, and all sorts of 
atmospheric signs and portents—are but notes in the symphonies 
or fugues of terror which M. Maeterlinck elaborates with strange 
and delicate art. That these musical effects are deliberately aimed at 
‘we can scarcely doubt. A great part of M. Maeterlinck’s dialogue 
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Dicosists of chiming repetitions of nicely-cadenced phrases. He has 

caught from Alfred de Musset the artful artlessness, the brevity, 
the unemphatic nervousness of his diction. But the most fantastic 
of De Musset’s fantasies is a piece of sober, one might almost say 

scientific, psychology compared with M. Maeterlinck’s grim imagin- 
ings. Psychology, indeed, is utterly apart from the Belgian poet’s 
purpose. It is a significant fact that his chief work was written 
for a puppet-show, for his characters are all the veriest puppets in 
the hands of a relentless and utterly non-moral destiny. La Prin- 
cesse Maleine is only a cruel old nursery story told with new and 
consummate art. L’Intruse and Les Aveugies are grisly symphonies 
of pessimistic symbolism. 

A brief account of L’Jntruse, the shortest and simplest of the 
three dramas, will do more than pages of criticism to convey a just 
impression of M. Maeterlinck’s talent. Scene: “A rather sombre 
room in an old chateau.” Personages: “‘The Grandfather (blind), 
the Father, the Uncle, the three Daughters, the Sister of Mercy, 
the Servant.” In the lamp-lit room sit the Grandfather, Father, 
Uncle, and three Daughters. The Mother islying in the next room 
slowly recovering from a terrible illness consequent upon the birth 
ofachild. To-day the doctor has declared the patient out of danger, 
s0 that, for the first time for weeks, the family tries to breathe 


freely. The child has scarcely moved since its birth, and has uttered 
no cry ; they fear that it is deaf and dumb. They expect a visit 
this evening from the sister of the Father and Uncle, the syperior 
ofa convent. The eldest daughter is seated at the window looking 
out for her. 


The Father. You see nothing coming, Ursula? 
" The Daughter. Nothing, father. 

The Father. Not in the avenue? You can see the avenue ? 

The Daughter. Yes, Father; the moon is shining, and I can see down the 
ayenue right to the cypress-grove. 

The Grandfather. And you see no one, Ursula ? 

The Daughter. No one, grandfather. 

The Uncle. Is the night fine ? 

The Daughter. Very fine; do you hear the nightingales ? 

The Uncle. Yes, yes. 

The Daughter. A breath of wind is stirring in the avenus. 

The Grandfather. A breath of wind in the avenue, Ursula ? 

The Daughter. Yes, the trees are shivering a little. 

The Uncle. It is strange that my sister is not yet here. 

The Grandfather. I no longer hear the nightingales, Ursula. 

The Daughter. I think someone has entered the garden, grandfather. 

The Grandfather. Who is it ? 

The Daughter. I cannot tell: I see no one. 

The Uncle. There is no one. 

The Daughter. There must be someone in the garden ; the nightingales ceased 
‘singing suddenly. 

The Uncle. But I hear no footsteps, 
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The Daughter. Someone must be passing by the pond, for the swans ar 
frightened. 

The Father. You see no one ? 

The Daughter. No one, father. 

The Father. Yet the pond must be in the moonlight. 

The Daughter. Yes; I can see that the swans are frightened. 

The Uncle. I am sure it is my sister that has frightened them. She must 
have come in by the wicket gate. 

The Father. I cannot understand why the dogs do not bark. 

The Daughter. I see the watch-dog crouched in the inmost corner of his ken- 
nel. The swans are flying towards the other bank. 

The Uncle. They are afraid of my sister. Let me see. (He calls.) Sister! 
Sister! Isit you? (No one answers.) 

The Daughter. I am sure someone has entered the garden. You will see. 

The Uncle. But she would answer me! 

The Grandfather. Are not the nightingales beginning to sing again, Ursula? 

The Daughter. I cannot hear one, even in the distance. 

The Grandfather. Yet there is no noise to disturb them. 

The Father. The night is silent as death. 

The Grandfather. It must have been some stranger that frightened them ; if 
it had been one of the family they would not have ceased singing. 

The Daughter. I see one on the great weeping willow. He has flown away! 

* * * * * 
(Suddenly the sound of the sharpening of a scythe is heard.) 

The Grandfather (starting). Oh! 

The Uncle. Ursula, what is that ? 

The Daughter. I cannot tell; I think it is the gardener. I do not see clearly; 
he is in the shadow of the house. 

The Father. It is the gardener going to mow the grass. 

The Uncle. Does he mow in the dark ? 

The Father. Is not to-morrow Sunday?—Yes.—I noticed that tke grass 
around the house was very long. 

The Grandfather. His scythe seems to make such a noise 

The Daughter. He is mowing close to the house. 

The Grandfather. Do you see him, Ursula ? 

The Daughter. No, grandfather ; he isin the shadow. 

The Grandfather. His scythe seems to make such a noise 

The Daughter. Your hearing is very keen, grandfather. 

The Grandfather. I am afraid he will waken my daughter. 

The Uncle. We can scarcely hear him at all. 

The Grandfather. I hear him as though he were mowing in the house. 


No doubt the reader begins to divine the bent of this sombre 
fantasy. The Intruder is Death; and a score of eerie little traits 
symbolise his stealthily relentless on-coming. A door is heard to 
close, as though someone had entered the house. The Father rings 
for the Servant to learn who has arrived, and a sound is heard as of 
two persons ascending the stair together. Yet the Servant avers 
that no one has come ; that she found the door standing open and 
closed it; and that she mounted the stairs alone. When she is gone, 
the blind Grandfather (who, however, can distinguish “les grandes 
clartés ’) asserts that the lamp is burning dim and that some 
stranger has entered the room. In vain they assure him that no one 
has entered ; he is not to be persuaded. He fears that his daughter 
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Ny is worse, and that the priest has been summoned. He implores them 


not to deceive him, but to confess that a stranger is in their midst. 
The Father and Uncle make signs to persuade each other that the 
old man’s mind is wandering, and strive to mask the terror that is 
growing on them. ‘Give me your hands, my children,” says the 
Grandfather to the girls. “‘ Why are youall three trembling ?” “ We 
are scarcely trembling at all, grandfather,” replies the eldest. “I 
believe you are all three pale,” continues the old man. “It is late, 
grandfather, and we are tired,” The lamp goes out and no one 
dares attempt to relight it; but sinister patches of moonlight dapple 
the gloom. As midnight sounds, someone is heard to rise hastily ; 
but no one is seen to have risen. Almost at the same moment, an 
infant’s wail of terror is heard from the adjoining room—it is the 
first sound the child has uttered. Presently the door of the sick- 
room is thrown open, the Sister of Mercy appears in the lighted 
doorway, and silently signifies that the patient is dead. Those who 
can see her, pass in silent awe into the chamber of death. The blind 
man left alone, rises and gropes around the table in the darkness. 
“Where are you going?” he cries. ‘They have left me alone!” 
And so ends L’ Intruse. 

I have translated only seven pages out of seventy, yet enough, 
perhaps, to convey some impression of M. Maeterlinck’s peculiar 
trick of dialogue. His short and simple phrases, his chiming 
reiterations, at first suggest the method of Ollendorff (a dramatist 
in his way) rather than that of Shakespeare or Alfred de Musset. 
Trick though it be, however, it is of M. Maeterlinck’s invention; a 
poor thing, perhaps, but his own; and originality even in a trick is 
not to be despised. Little by little, the reader falls under its spell, 
just as the creeping terror overmasters the poet's “party in a 
parlour.” By fair means or foul, by genius or by charlatanism 
(most probably by a little of both), M. Maeterlinck produces an 
effect hitherto unattained in the dramatic form; and that is no 
trifling achievement. 

Even more weird if not more impressive than L’Intruse is Les 
Aveugies ; but it is impossible to give any tolerable idea of it in the 
space at my command. Suffice it to say that the scene is, “ Une 
trés ancienne forét septentrionale, d’aspect éternel, sous un ciel 
profondément étoilé ;”’ and that, of the thirteen characters, all are 
blind save one, and he is dead! With this somewhat Hibernian 
sketch of the situation, I hurry on to La Princesse Maleine. 

In the opening scene, two sentinels are watching the lighted 
windows of the palace of King Marcellus, where the betrothal-feast 
of the king’s daughter Maleine, with the young Prince Hialmar of 
Holland, is taking place. A comet and a shower of falling stars 
bode ill to the festivity. Sounds are heard as of a desperate quarrel, 
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and the old King Hialmar, with all his suite, takes his departure in 
a storm of wrath, vowing vengeance on the “ignoble Marcellus,” 
In the next scene Marcellus and his queen try to persuade Maleine 
to banish Hialmar from her thoughts; but, though she has only seen 
him once, her monosyllabic answers reveal an obstinate passion for 
him. Then, in a scene between Prince Hialmar and his friend Angus, 
we learn that the war is over, Marcellus dead, his kingdom devastated, 
and Maleine’s fate unknown. 


Hialmar. Is she dead ? 

Angus. They say that she is dead. 

Hialmar. My father is terrible ! 

Angus. You already loved her ? 

Hialmar. Whom ? 

Angus. The Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar. I have only seen her once—but she had a way of lowering her 
eyes—and of crossing her hands—thus—and her eyelashes were strangely 
white! And then her glance! You seemed as though plunged on a sudden 
into a great stream of pure water. I do not recall it very clearly ; but I would 
fain see that strange glance again. 


Hialmar is now to marry the Princesse Uglyane, daughter of the 
exiled Queen Anne of Jutland, who has sought refuge at his father’s 
court. Uglyane is pretty, but he fears her; ‘there is a petty 
kitchen-maid soul in the depths of her. green eyes.’’ Queen Anne, 
too, has gained a baleful ascendency over the old King Hialmar. “I 
do not know what is passing,” says the Prince, “‘ but there is some- 
thing amiss, and I begin to have strange suspicions. I fear the 
Queen.”’ 

Next we find Maleine and her old nurse shut up in a tower in the 
midst of the devastated country. They make their escape, and pass 
through eerie forests to the capital of King Hialmar, where Maleine, 
unrecognised, becomes the waiting-woman of the Princess Uglyane. 
She meets Prince Hialmar by night beside a fountain in the park. 
He takes her for Uglyane, but has a vague feeling of some new and 
strange beauty in her. He seems never to have known her before. 
She fears the fiery eyes of the owls on the trees around, and 
lightnings play behind the netted branches. 


Maleine. Iam afraid! Oh, what is that stirring in the earth around us ? 
Hialmar. It is nothing; it is a mole, a poor little mole at work. 
Maleine. I am afraid. 

Hialmar. But we are in the park here. 

Maleine. Are there walls around the park ? 

Hialmar, Yes, there are walls and moats around the park. 

Maleine. And no one can enter ? 

-Hialmar. No one—but many an unknown thing enters it none the less. 
Maleine. I am bleeding at the nose. 

Hialmar. You are bleeding at the nose ? 

Maleine. Yes; where is my handkerchief ? 

Hialmar. Let us go to the fountain. 
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Maleine. Oh, my gown is already soaked with blood ! 

Hialmar. Uglyane, Uglyane, has the bleeding ceased ? 

Maleine. Yes. (A silence.) 

Hialmar. What are you thinking of ? 

Maleine. I am sad. 

Hialmar. You are sad? What are you thinking of, Uglyane ? 

Maleine. I am thinking of the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar, What do you say ? 

Maleine. Iam thinking of the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar. Do you know the Princess Maleine ? 

Maleine. I am the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar. What ? ; 

Maleine. I am the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar. You are not Uglyane ? 

Maleine. I am the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar. You are the Princess Maleine! You are the Princess Maleine! 
But she is dead ! 

Maleine. I am the Princess Maleine. 

(Here a shaft of moonlight penetrates the trees and falls on the Princess 
Maleine.) 

Hialmar, Oh, Maleine!—But whence have you come? And how have you 
come hither? How have you come hither ” 

Maleine. I do not know. 

Hialmar. My God! My God! My God! My God! Whence have I escaped 
to-day! What a load have you lifted from my soul to-night! My God! My 
God! from what a tomb have I risen !—Maleine! Maleine! what are we to 
do now ?—Maleine! I believe I am heart-deep in heaven ! 

Maleine. Oh, I too! 

(Here the fountain gives a strange gasp and dies.) 

Both (turning). Oh! 

Maleine. What is that? What can that be? 

Hialmar. Do not weep; do not fear. It is the fountain! 

Maleine.~What is happening here? What is going to happen? I must go 
Imust go! I must go! . 

Hialmar. Do not weep! 

Maleine. I must go! 

Hialmar. The fountain is dead; let us go elsewhither. (Hxeunt.) 


Queen Anne receives Maleine with treacherous kindness, and the 
match between Prince Hialmar and Uglyane is broken off. But 
Maleine sickens among the marshes, and Queen Anne applies to an 
apothecary for poison. The apothecary gives her an almost inno- 
cent drug, and the poor child lingers on. She strikes pity even into 
the heart of the old King Hialmar, the wicked Queen’s paramour 
and slave. ‘The Queen leads me about like a wretched spaniel,” 
he cries; ‘“‘she will drag me into a forest of crime, and the flames of 
hell are at the end of my path. . . . Could I not send the little 
one away? I wept this morning to see her suffering! If she 
could leave this poisonous castle! . . . It seems as though all I ate 
were poisoned ; I think the sky itself is poisonous to-night! Oh, 
the poison, my God, in that poor little white body!” At last, on a 
night of tempest and terror, Maleine is alone in her turret chamber. 
Queen Anne has kept her nurse and Prince Hialmar away on the 
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plea that the physician has ordered her perfect quiet. The door is 
locked ; Queen Anne has the key. Pluto, her black dog, is Maleine’s 
only companion, and he lies trembling in a corner. In the corridor 
outside enter the King and Queen Anne, the King carrying 4 
lamp. 


Anne. The storm will be terrible to-night. The wind was appalling in the 
courtyard. It has blown one of the old weeping-willows into the lake. 
The King. Let us not do it. 
Anne. What? 
The King. Can nothing else be done ? 
Anne. Come. 
The King. The Seven Béguines ! 
[ The Seven Béguines are heard approaching, chanting their litanies. | 
One Béguine. (In the distance.) Propitius esto ! 
The Other Béguines. Parce nobis, Domine! 
One Béguine. Propitius esto ! 
The Others. Exaudi nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine. Ab omni malo ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine. Ab omni peccato ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
[They enter, in single file, the first carrying a lantern, the last a book of 
prayers. | 
One Béguine. Ab ira tua! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine. A subitanea et improvisa morte! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine. Ab insidiis diaboli ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine (in passing by the King and Queen). A spiritu fornicationis ! 
The Others. Libera hos, Domine ! 
One Beguine. Ab ira, et odio, et omni mala voluntate ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
[ They pass out, but are still heard receding. | 
One Beguine. A fulgure et tempestate ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine (very remote). A morte perpetua ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
Anne. They are gone. Come. 
The King. Oh! let us not do it to-day ! 
Anne. Why not ? 
The King. It thunders so terribly. 
Anne. Her cries will be heard the less. Come. 


As they open the door of Maleine’s chamber, a vague monster 
rushes forth. It is the black dog, Pluto; but they do not recognize 
it. Maleine lies trembling and speechless in her bed. On pretence 
of fondling her, the Queen makes her raise her head and passes 4 
cord round her neck ; then drags her across the room and strangles 
her. The old King’s brain is tottering to its fall, and divers circum- 
stances of terror conspire to heighten his frenzy. The hail lashes 
the windows like the rappings of a million fingers. A casement is 
blown in by the wind, and a vase containing a lily crashes to the 
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floor. The court fool (more idiot than jester, it would seem) clambers 
up to the open window and grins upon the scene. The King runs 
him through with his sword, and he drowns in the moat below. 
Then the dog Pluto returns and scratches at the door outside, thus 
attracting the attention of Prince Hialmar and the Nurse, who 
knock and call to Maleine, while the guilty pair, having extinguished 
the lamp, stand trembling in the darkness within. Hialmar has 
brought with him little Allan, Queen Anne’s child, who will not go 
to sleep without his mother’s blessing. They bid him be quiet, else 
he will wake Maleine, whom he loves; but Maleine will wake no 
more. At length they depart, and as soon as the echoes of their feet 
have died away, the King and Queen rush panic-stricken from the 
chamber. 

There follows a weird scene, in which the townspeople, gathered in 
the graveyard, watch the tempest raging over the fury-haunted 
castle, and relate in awestruck whispers the portents of a night so 
gruesome that they think the Last Judgment has come. Then the 
King and Queen appear among the courtiers in the great hall, and 
Anne strives desperately to prevent her craven and frenzied accom- 
plice from betraying himself. He is white as death; there is blood 


m his hair ; and he sees in every trifling accident an allusion to his 
crime. 





The King. Is there someone shaking the tapestries | 'y 
Hialmar. No, my father. 

The King. There is someone-—— 

Hialmar. It is the wind. 

The King. Why have they hung that tapestry ? 
Hialmar. It is always there; it is the MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
The King. I will not see it! I will not see it! Away with it. 


[ The tapestry is drawn back, and behind it appears another representing THE 
Last JUDGMENT. | 


The King. You have done this on purpose ! 
Hialmar. What do you mean ? 


The King. Confess, confess! You have done it on purpose; I knew well 
what you would be at ! 


A Maid of Honour. What does the king say ? 
Anne. Do not heed him ; he is terror-struck by this abominable night. 















The Nurse and Hialmar, passing along the corridor, find the dog 
till scratching at the door of Maleine’s chamber. They try the 
door; it is open; and the murder is soon discovered. The alarm 
ting given, all rush to the fatal chamber, and the King denounces 
Anne as the murderess. Hialmar stabs Anne, again and again, then 
makes his own quietus; and looking on the contorted corpses of his 
listress and his son, the old King sinks into drivelling childishness. 
leaning heavily on the Nurse, he totters from the room. “You 
mil not bear me ill-will?” he murmurs. “ Let us go to breakfast. 
Will there be salad? I long for a little salad.... I cannot tell 
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plea that the physician has ordered her perfect quiet. The door is 
locked ; Queen Anne has the key. Pluto, her black dog, is Maleine’s 
only companion, and he lies trembling in a corner. In the corridor 
outside enter the King and Queen Anne, the King carrying 4 
lamp. 


Anne. The storm will be terrible to-night. The wind was appalling in the 
courtyard. It has blown one of the old weeping-willows into the lake. 
The King. Let us not do it. 
Anne. What ? 
The King. Can nothing else be done ? 
Anne. Come. 
The King. The Seven Béguines ! 
[ The Seven Béguines are heard approaching, chanting their litanies. | 
One Béguine. (In the distance.) Propitius esto ! 
The Other Béguines. Parce nobis, Domine! 
One Béguine. Propitius esto ! 
The Others. Exaudi nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine. Ab omni malo ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine. Ab omni peccato ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
[ They enter, in single file, the first carrying a lantern, the last a book of 
prayers. } 
One Béguine. Ab ira tua! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
One Béquine. A subitanea et improvisa morte! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine. Ab insidiis diaboli ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
One Béguine (in passing by the King and Queen). A spiritu fornicationis ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine. Ab ira, et odio, et omni mala voluntate ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine ! 
[ They pass out, but are still heard receding. | 
One Beguine. A fulgure et tempestate ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
One Béguine (very remote). A morte perpetua ! 
The Others. Libera nos, Domine! 
Anne. They are gone. Come. 
The King. Oh! let us not do it to-day ! 
Anne. Why not ? 
The King. It thunders so terribly. 
Anne. Her cries will be heard the less. Come. 


As they open the door of Maleine’s chamber, a vague monster 
rushes forth. It is the black dog, Pluto; but they do not recognize 
it. Maleine lies trembling and speechless in her bed. On pretence 
of fondling her, the Queen makes her raise her head and passes 4 
cord round her neck ; then drags her across the room and strangles 
her. The old King’s brain is tottering to its fall, and divers circum- 
stances of terror conspire to heighten his frenzy. The hail lashes 
the windows like the rappings of a million fingers. A casement is 
blown in by the wind, and a vase containing a lily crashes to the 
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“foor. The court fool (more idiot than jester, it would seem) clambers 
up to the open window and grins upon the scene. The King runs 
him through with his sword, and he drowns in the moat below. 
Then the dog Pluto returns and scratches at the door outside, thus 
attracting the attention of Prince Hialmar and the Nurse, who 
knock and call to Maleine, while the guilty pair, having extinguished 
the lamp, stand trembling in the darkness within. Hialmar has 
brought with him little Allan, Queen Anne’s child, who will not go 
to sleep without his mother’s blessing. They bid him be quiet, else 
he will wake Maleine, whom he loves; but Maleine will wake no 
more. At length they depart, and as soon as the echoes of their feet 
have died away, the King and Queen rush panic-stricken from the 
chamber. 

There follows a weird scene, in which the townspeople, gathered in 
the graveyard, watch the tempest raging over the fury-haunted 
castle, and relate in awestruck whispers the portents of a night so 
gruesome that they think the Last Judgment has come. Then the 
King and Queen appear among the courtiers in the great hall, and 
Anne strives desperately to prevent her craven and frenzied accom- 
plice from betraying himself. He is white as death; there is blood 

om his hair ; and he sees in every trifling accident an allusion to his 


crime. 








The King. Is there someone shaking the tapestries | ? 
Hialmar. No, my father. 

The King. There is someone-—— 

Hialmar. It is the wind. 

The King. Why have they hung that tapestry ? 
Hialmar. It is always there; it is the MAssAcrE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
The King. I will not see it! I will not see it! Away with it. 


[ The tapestry is drawn back, and behind it appears another representing TUE 
Last JUDGMENT. | 


The King. You have done this on purpose ! 
Hialmar. What do you mean ? 


The King. Confess, confess! You have done it on purpose; I knew well 
what you would be at ! 


A Maid of Honour. What does the king say ? 
Anne. Do not heed him ; he is terror-struck by this abominable night. 














The Nurse and Hialmar, passing along the corridor, find the dog 
till scratching at the door of Maleine’s chamber. They try the 
door; it is open; and the murder is soon discovered. The alarm 
bing given, all rush to the fatal chamber, and the King denounces 
Anne as the murderess. Hialmar stabs Anne, again and again, then 
takes his own quietus; and looking on the contorted corpses of his 
tistress and his son, the old King sinks into drivelling childishness. 
lgning heavily on the N lurse, he totters from the room. “ You 
mill not bear me ill-will?” he murmurs. “Let us go to breakfast. 
Will there be salad? I long for a little salad.... I cannot tell 
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why, but I am a trifle sad to-day. My God, my God! how can the 
dead look so unhappy!” 

«« A.mechanical accumulation of threadbare horrors!’ I hear the 
reader exclaiming. But there he must pardon me—La Princesse 
Maleine is much more than that. It is the work of a potent, if 
morbid, fantasy, and of a strange and subtle literary talent. M. 
Maeterlinck possesses the great art of stimulating the reader’s 
imagination and making it meet him half way. No figure could be 
more lightly touched than Maleine herself. She is described in 
half a dozen words, and she utters only the briefest, simplest phrases ; 
yet she lives with a pathetic, indescribable intensity of life. We 
do not love her or hate her; we do not approve or disapprove 
her; no elf or nixie could stand more utterly apart from our work-a- 
day moral world; but we see her, feel her, suffer with her; we find 
our own breath strangling at the touch of the cord on her little 
white neck. The old King, too, in the closing scenes, is full of a 
grotesquely tragic vitality. In reading the last two acts, we feel 
that’ M. Mirbeau was not so utterly astray in citing the name of 
Shakespeare, if only he had used it more discreetly. Nothing, 
indeed, could be further from Dumas’s ideal drama of two trestles, 
three planks, and a passion. Mechanism plays an immense part in 
the work of M. Maeterlinck. All nature and the world beyond he 
treats as his machinery. Meteors and constellations are his acces- 
sories before and afterrthe fact; the weather is in collusion with 
him ; the brute creation obeys his beck. Theoretically, all this is 
melodramatic, operatic, musty, cheap; but if the effect in art justi- 
fies the means, I think M. Maeterlinck may plead justification. 
This is not the first time that the childish conventions of an earlier 
age have been revived with deliberate intent by a cunning, self- 
conscious artist. And, indeed, if we admit the drama of fate, we 
cannot logically exclude metaphysical aid. Fate—a blind, non- 
moral fate—is the beginning and the end of M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 
sophy. Every page of his work seems water- marked with that grim 
saying of old Gloster’s :— 


‘* As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


One day, perhaps, he will take his place beside Leopardi among 
the pessimist poets. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 





AN OLD GREEK EXPLORER OF BRITAIN AND THE 
TEUTONIC NORTH. 


How many are there who have heard of Pytheas, the Humboldt of 
Antiquity, as he has been rightly called? Yet it was this great 
mathematician and astronomer who, shortly after the death of 
Alexander the Great, made a famous journey of exploration, start- 
ing by ship from Massilia (Marseilles) to Britain ; thence to Germany 
as far as the eastern coasts of the Baltic; then up to the Scandi- 
navian North, and to Shetland and the Orkneys; and back again to 
the mouth of the Garonne, whence he returned to Marseilles—at that 
time a Greek colony—by land. 

Fortunately, in our days, there is an increasing impulse towards 
a revival of things too long forgotten. Even the ashes of 
_the prehistoric epoch become alive, as it were, under careful re- 
search. Nor is science alone busy with this revival. Poets, too, 
are beginning to lay hold of long-neglected but highly interesting 
subjects. The oldest history of Germany, as well as that ancient 
Wodanic creed which once was common to the whole Teutonic race 
and with the weird power of which Southey was so much struck, 
has for some years past been the fruitful theme both of learned 
inquiry and of numerous attractive poetic creations by Professor 
Felix Dahn. His novels are set up on the lines laid down by 
that matchless master, Walter Scott. Quite recently an attempt 
—of a minor kind, it is true—has been made by Wilhelm 
Behrends in a similar direction with a novel entitled: Pytheas oy 
Massilia and his Sea Voyage to the Amber Country. Addressing him- 
self to youthful readers, the author seeks to interest them, by a 
mixture of fact and fiction, in this oldest and but dimly-discernible 
chapter of their national history. 

But Germany is not alone concerned in the voyage of Pytheas. 
England has a large share in it at a time when she was not 
“England” yet, but “Britain,” and when the classic world of 
Greece and Rome had only the shadowiest idea of her configura- 
tion, her inhabitants, and even her exact whereabouts. 

It is Brehmer, in his Entdeckungen im Alterthum, who confers upon 
Pytheas the title of “ the Humboldt of Antiquity.” Of him he says :— 
“ Pytheas was a man that stood high above his contemporaries, and 
to whom astronomy seems to be not less indebted than the science of 
geography.” Mr. Charles Elton, in his valuable work, Origins of 
English History, quoting Brehmer’s remarks in full, proceeds to 
explain with great lucidity the results of the exploration of the 
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Greek traveller, so far as they can be recovered from the writings of 
a number of ancient authors. For—this is a loss which only those 
can fully understand who have carefully compared the passages in 
question—the book of Pytheas himself is no longer in existence. 
We only know him through scattered extracts ; partly in a very 
obscure form. Invidious animosity and calumny have not been 
spared to him, so that his memory has come down to us, in spite of 
his indubitable merits, either in a dark and indistinct outline, or 
disgracefully traduced. 

Nevertheless it is through him that the Briton—until then 
“divided from the whole world,” as the classic saying went even 
centuries afterwards—became known for the first time to the civi- 
lised nations on the Mediterranean shores. Through Pytheas, also, 
we hear for the first time of German tribes, such as the Kimbrians, 
the Teutons, and the Goths, along the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Through him, curious details are learnt of that amber trade in 
which the Phenikians were engaged, and which was already car- 
ried on in prehistoric days across the Continent, on a “sacred 
road’ from the North to the Adriatic Sea. 

If a tale of olden times may be believed, there were statues, made 
of tin and amber, on an island near the entrance or outlet of the 
sacred road—probably in the neighbourhood of Venice and Trieste. 
It was said that all the barbarian nations held that trade route in 
deep respect. The erection of statues looks like an intended re- 
minder to coming generations, in case the sources of the supply 
should be forgotten. Thus Columbus found,’on one of the Canary 
Islands, a statue significantly pointing with the finger towards 
the West. 

In the Homeric and the pre-Homeric age, amber was most highly 
valued for purpeses of ornament. In the graves of Mykené, Dr. 
Schliemann, the great and indefatigable explorer, discovered a mass 
of amber beads. They date back, in all probability, to the time of 
the Trojan war. Chemical investigation by an expert, Dr. Otto 
Helm, of Danzig, has proved them to be of that particular kind of 
amber which comes from the Baltic. I have shown elsewhere that 
the tale of the Heliades, or Sun-Daughters, in the Greek story of 
Phaéthon—who so long indulged in lament at the death of their 
brother that at last they were changed into trees, when the tears 
running from their tree-forms were hardened in the water into 
elektron or amber—is, to all evidence, of northern origin, and was 
only adopted into Hellenic mythology. From the point of view 
of natural science, it need scarcely be said, we have in this myth 
a very ancient and perfectly correct rendering of the production of 
amber from the resin of trees. Nature myths, generally, contain a 
good deal of early scientific speculation. 
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' If the interpretation of a cuneiform inscription by Professor 

‘Julius Oppert—to whom I owe a communication on the subject—is 
porrect, even the middlemen of the Assyrians had already, in grey 
antiquity, “fished up from the sea, where the North star stands, that 
which looks like copper”; that is, no doubt, amber. There is a 
controversy among Assyrian scholars, I know, on this particular 
passage; but the opinion of so distinguished a scholar as Oppert 
certainly merits the fullest attention. 

It has been asserted that “a committee of merchants at Mar- 
seilles”—to quote Mr. Elton—“ engaged the services of Pytheas, 
an eminent mathematician of that city, who was already famous for 
his measurement of the declination of the ecliptic, and for the calcu- 
lation of the latitude of Marseilles, by the method which he had 
recently invented of comparing the height of a gnomon or pillar 
with the length of the solstitial shadow. What kind of gnomon he 
used is uncertain.” Perhaps the supposition may be justified that 
the desire of getting at the sources of the Phonikian tin, amber, and 
lead trade was at the bottom of the proposed expedition of Pytheas 
tothe North. So far as I am aware, there is, however, no evidence 
to that effect in the ancient writings on which we have to rely. 
But how jealously the Phenikians sought to conceal their trade 
connections and their navigation routes from the rest of the world, 
appears from the statement of Strabon (iii., c. v.,§ 11). Speaking 
of the commerce with the Kassiterides Islands—which, according to 
recent research, must be sought for, not in Britain, though tin also 
came from there, but on the northern coast of Spain—the Greek 
geographer says :— 

Formerly the Phoenikians alone carried on this traffic in tin and lead from 
Gades (Cadiz), concealing the route from everybody else. And when on 
one occasion the Romans followed a certain Phoonikian shipmaster, with the 
intention of discovering his market, he, out of jealousy, purposely ran his 
vessel upon a shoal, thus leading those who followed him into the same 
disaster. He saved himself by means of a piece of wreck, and received from 
the State an indemnity for the cargo he had lost. However, the Romans, by 
repeated efforts, at last found out the passage. 

As to Pytheas, it was probably about the year 320 before our era 
that he sailed along the Spanish and Gallic coasts to Britain, going 
through the Channel as far as Kent. It is alleged that he declared 
he had travelled over Britain on foot. So, at least, Strabon reports, 
who has a great deal to say, out of manifest prejudice, against his 
predecessor in geographical lore, and who is, therefore, not a safe 
guide on this particular point, in spite of the great value of his 
work in other respects. 

Still, whether Pytheas did, or did not, travel on foot over Britain, 
this much is beyond doubt, that, in olden times, travelling explorers 
were generally able to get on much better with foreign or semi- 
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barbarous races than is often the case in our days. Otherwise 
Herodotos could not have obtained so much useful knowledge, 
which he records in such calm and impartial language. Nor could 
the famous Phenikian circumnavigation of Africa, which the 
Egyptian king Neko organised, have been effected. The expe- 
dition lasted two years. The Phenikians started from the Red Sea, 
going ashore now and then in order to sow the land and to wait 
for the harvest. Having reaped the corn, they went to sea again 
(Herodotos, iv., 42). In the third year, doubling the Pillars of 
Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar), they returned to Egypt, “re 
porting,” says Herodotos, “what does not seem credible to me, 
but may to others—namely, that as they sailed round Libya 
(Africa), they had the sun on their right hand.” This is now 
credible enough. 

The passage which Vasco de Gama, starting from the West, found, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, had thus become known to the 
Phenikians more than 2,400 years ago, through an expedition 
made from the East. Some time afterwards a mere accident pre- 
vented the Carthaginian, Himilko, who had sailed far west into 
the Atlantic Ocean, from reaching America. 

Those acquainted with the history of lost discoveries, and of redis- 
coveries, will not feel any surprise at the ancient circumnavigation 
of Africa. Was not America discovered and partly colonised, 500 
years before Columbus, by Germanic Northmen—that is, by Ice- 
landers, among whom there was apparently also a German, of the 
name of Tyrker or Tysker? And can there be a reasonable doubt 
that Columbus, during one of his voyages to Iceland, received 
from the sagas of the inhabitants, an inkling of the far-distant con- 
tinent beyond the sea? Thorwaldsen, the famous Danish sculptor, 
professed to be able to trace his pedigree to one of the Icelanders 
who had returned from America long before Columbus rediscovered 
it. What real basis that assertion had I do not know. But 
it is a fact that pedigrees were carefully kept by the inhabitants of 
the northern Island of Ice and Fire; and Thorwaldsen’s claim may, 
therefore, have been well justified. Certain it is that even in classic 
antiquity there were tales about a vast western Continent or 
Atlantis. Keltic traditions make it probable that the Western 
Continent had already been visited from this country in ages long 
gone by, even as Peru had unquestionably received an Asiatic immi- 
gration in prehistoric times. The caste system once prevailing in 
Peru seems to have been one of the results of that early colonisation. 

But let us return to Pytheas. From the Thames he travelled 
to the Rhine. Going through the German Ocean round Jutland 
into the Baltic, he came to a river called Tunais, which may have 
been either the Vistula or the Dvina, He thus visited the shores 
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of two seas where the amber trade was largely carried on. In 
mentioning the Baltic, classic writers speak of an island called 
Raunonia or Ravnonia, where amber was said to be cast up by the 
gpring-tides. To this day, amber, in Norse language, is called rav, 
“Ravnonia”’ would thus mean the Amber Island. The same Ger- 
manic sounds which we hear even now had reached the ear of the 
Hellenic Humboldt. 

Sailing out of the Baltic, he went up the Norwegian coast to 
the Arctic Circle, where he met with masses of ice in a sea that 
appeared to him monstrous, and, supernatural ; this we can easily 
understand in an inhabitant of the Mediterranean shore. Pytheas 
then crossed over to Shetland and the Orkneys and some think 
he may have touched Iceland. It is difficult to say whether he 
returned by way of the German Ocean or along the western coast of 
Britain ; but the former route seems the more likely. So he came 
once more along the north-western coast of Gaul—that is, the Brittany 
of to-day—to the mouth of the Garonne, where he took a land-route 
to Marseilles. 

This daring Greek scientist and traveller knew that Britain was 
of a three-cornered shape, like the head of a battle-axe; that it was 
a land of little sunshine and much rain; and that plenty of wheat 
grew in its southern parts, which was threshed out in covered barns 
—to him, the son of a warm climate, an unusual sight. He found that 
the inhabitants had a drink made by mixing wheat and honey—in 
other words, the beverage still used here and there under the name 
of “metheglin.” It is true, doubt has been expressed, in a remark- 
able paper by Professor W. Ridgeway, recently published in Fo/k- 
Tore, as to whether the passage in question, which occurs in Strabon 
(iv. 5, 5), really refers to Britain. But seeing that if Britain were not 
meant, Thule (that is, probably, Iceland) would have to be substituted 
for it, it is clear that in this case, as in others concerning Pytheas, 
the apparent obscurity is merely one of Strabon’s making, and that 
the descriptions just mentioned really refer to Britain. 

There are other passages in classic authors, less clearly traceable 
to Pytheas, though possibly founded on his lost reports. What 
& gain it would be to our ideas concerning prehistoric Britain if the 
book, or it may be the two books, of Pytheas were some day recovered, 
Which he is believed to have written under the title of The Circuit 
of the Earth and Commentaries on the Ocean! It is, unfortunately, 
not very likely that these works will ever come to light, although 
fimilar recoveries have now and then been made most unexpectedly — 
&, in the case of the Annals of Tacitus, which were found in a 
dloister in Germany in the sixteenth century. 

It is presumably through Pytheas that the earliest mention of a 
tuntry called “‘Germara” was made: a name to be found in 
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ancient but greatly disfigured documents. Evidently, Germany 
was meant, A blue-eyed people was said to dwell there, of whom 
odd stories were told, which may at first have arisen from the mis. 
understanding of words, and may have been added to by busy 
concocters of fanciful tales. Between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
Pytheas found a tribe called Ostions—to all appearance Ost or East. 
men. Many centuries afterwards, the Hansa merchants were in 
England called Easterlings. It may be remembered that Norwegians, 
Danes, and Frisians, who penetrated into Ireland and held sway 
there between the ninth and the twelfth century were also called 
Eastmen. Besides Ostions, Pytheas, according to the fragmentary 
evidence which has come down to us, knew of Kimbrians and Teutons 
on the German coasts ; also of Guthons, or Goths, in the Baltic dis- 
tricts. The Kimbrian peninsula (Schleswig-Holstein and Jutland) he 
described as stretching high up at the entrance of an immense bay. 
It is quite correct. This “bay ” represents the Baltic. 

Rome, in the years 113—101 before our era, was alarmed by the 
“ Kimbrian terror,’ when that martial northern race, together with 
the Teutons, invaded the South. Their arrival startled the classic 
world like a colossal ghostly apparition. Yet Pytheas had made, 
hundreds of years before, his voyage along the coasts of Germany, 
and up to the Land of the Midnight Sun, with the aid of Kimbrian 
guides. Not afew Germanic tribal and place names became first 
known through him. 

In Wilhelm Bessell’s treatise (Ueber Pytheas von Massilien) there 
are strong arguments, showing that the Greek explorer must have 
seen that curious formation of the German Baltic coast, which goes 
under the name of “ Nehrungen ”—small sandy strips of land which 
separate the sweet-water “ Haffs” from the sea. In Bessell’s 
opinion, names like “ Nerigon” and “ Bergae,” which appear to 
have been first reported by Pytheas, are not identical with Norway 
(“ Norge,”’ in Scandinavian speech) and Bergen, but must be sought 
for in the Shetland group of isles. This, however, is not the general 
view of learned inquirers. For my part I hold Norway and Bergen 
to be unquestionably indicated by Nerigon and Bergae. 

Some apparent or manifest contradictions in the statements attri- 
buted to Pytheas can be explained by the confused, piecemeal, and 
partly corrupt condition in which his descriptions have been handed 
down to posterity. I have often gone carefully over all the pas- 
sages which clearly or probably refer to his discoveries; and 
I may say that I know nothing in the domain of archwological 
— more fascinating, and at the same time more harrowing to 

e student of antiquity, than the frequent flashes of light thus 


thrown upon British and German prehistoric times—flashes of light 
as suddenly followed by utter darkness and tantalising doubt. 
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Sometimes, however, the seeming obscurity has been cleared up by an 
ingenious, yet very simple, interpretation of a sentence which had 
long baffled the most learned. 

Thus there is a passage, according to which Pytheas is supposed 
to have spoken of a large island of Thule, where there was much 
cultivation of fruit. (Sed Thule larga et diutina pomona copiosa est.) 
This certainly does not fit in with the nature of Shetland and the 
Orkneys, much less of Iceland. But the queer and curiously encum- 
bered Latin of the sentence is in itself evidence of a corruption of the 
original text. Now, as Bessell justly remarks, one of the Orkneys, 
and the very largest of them, is to the present day called Pomona, 
aname which has certainly nothing to do with Latin. Bessell 
might have strengthened his surmise by an additional argument. 
In the last letter of Pomona, there is contained, it seems to me, a 
well-known Germanic word for island, which exists in various forms 
(@, aa, oe, ey, 00g, ooge). It is a very common ending of island 
names in Shetland, in the Orkneys, as well as in Scottish, German, 
and Scandinavian territory. 

Thus, through a mere misunderstanding of a word, the northern 
island name of Pomon-a was confused with the Roman goddess of 
fruit-trees ; and the reputation of the unhappy Pytheas was made to 
miffer for it. Here it may be stated that there is strong reason to 
believe in an immigration of Germanic war-clans or vikings from 
Scandinavia into Scotland and the Orkneys in prehistoric times. In 
this way, the occurrence of a Germanic island name in the Orkneys, 
even in Pytheas’s time, would easily be explained. Tacitus, whose 
statements are based on the reports of his father-in-law, Agricola, 
who was in North Britain as a general and who fought the natives, 
attributes to the Caledonians a German origin, and describes them as 
large-limbed and reddish-haired. 

At a time when Greeks and Romans were not yet able to distin- 
guish clearly between Gaul and Germany ; when, in fact, “ Keltiké,” 
the Keltic country, served as a common name for both, it was through 
Pytheas, in all likelihood, that some word like “Germara” was first 
brought from the North to the shores of the Mediterranean. That 
land was held to extend from the Rhine as far as Scythia, from the 
“Orkynian Forest” to the Northern Seas. 

Now, the Orkynian or Herkynian Forest, first mentioned by 
Aristoteles, signifies, strictly speaking, the German forest-country 
in general. Although the expression was occasionally used for some 
special mountain forest, there are numerous passages in ancient 
Writers which prove its more general meaning. From the Rhine, 
ind from the sources of the Danube, the Herkynian Forest reachdd 
beyond the Vistula. It took two months—as Cesar (De Bello Gall. 
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vi. 24) says—for a man to traverse it from west to east. But what 
does Herkynian, or Hercynian, mean ? 

The question, in my opinion, is not difficult to solve. ‘‘ Harug” 
is the Old German, “ Hoérgr” the Scandinavian, word for a forest; 
hence the Herkynian name. “Hergenréther,” ‘ Hergenréder,” 
“ Hergenroth ”—which means “ Rooter-up of a Forest ”—or “ Herk- 
ner,” that is, “ Forester,” are to this day common German family 
names, 

After having visited the Kimbrians, the Teutons, and the Goths 
near the German Ocean and the Baltic, Pytheas, as stated before, 
made his way further north to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
“There,” says one of the fragments of his report which has 
been preserved, “the barbarians showed us the lair where the Sun 
takes his rest.” To all primitive races, the Sun is not merely a star, 
but also a deity. German chieftains, like Boiocal, appealed to the 
orb of heaven as toa God. So the Romans report. Was it not the 
same with the highly civilised Greeks ? 

From the Norse Edda we see that the Sun—a female deity— 
whose celestial car is drawn by two stallions, gives birth to a 
daughter. The latter is described as “not less beautiful than she 
(the Sun) herself. This Daughter henceforth will proceed on the 
path of the Mother.”*’ In Low German folk-tales, Freia, once a 
Goddess of the Sun as well as of Love, still appears as “ the little 
sun” (dat Sdnneken). Is it therefore to be wondered at that the 
Scandinavian barbarians showed Pytheas the lair of the Sun? 
Were there not also Greek daughters of the Sun, the aforemen- 
tioned Heliades ? 

High up in the north Pytheas came to a “crystal ocean,” a Frozen 
Sea, where the earth, the water, the air, and all things seemed to be 
intermixed, and where one could neither sail nor walk through the 
supernatural confusion. The whole mass of the elements was com- 
pared to an enormous kind of “ sea-lungs”; that is, sea-nettles, or a 
substance like jellyfish. Ebb and flow—so one rather difficult passage 
attributed to Pytheas is interpreted—was brought about by the 
breathing of the immense marine animal that lived there. 

Of course we do not know how the Greek Humboldt expressed 
himself exactly on this subject. Still, we see clearly that he is 
describing the neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, that ‘ rigid and 
nearly immovable sea” which Tacitus, in his Germania, places 
beyond the land of the Suiones (Sweden), at the furthermost end of 
the earth. It is the Kleber Meer (Sticky Sea), or the Leber Meer 
(Liver Sea), as Hans Sachs, the German master-singer of the six- 
teenth century, semi-fabulously calls it. Now, the explanation of 
the tide from the breathing of an immense animal was, no doubt, 
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mentioned by Pytheas simply as a northern folk-tale. We know for 
certain that he himself explained ebb and flow by the action of the 
moon. 

Curiously enough, the northern folk-tale concerning an immense 
marine animal was still believed in Shetland at the beginning of 
the present century. Mr. Robert Sinclair, of Lerwick, who was a 
fisherman in his youth, and later on a merchant, and who, at the age 
of seventy-six, now lives at Melbourne, in Australia, wrote to me 
some years ago :— 


Referring to the now effete Shetlandic idea of the cause of the tides, I may 
say I have to fall back on reminiscences more than half a century old. When 
a mere boy or young lad, and being in the wilds of Shetland, I ever felt a 
craving to understand the cause of this and the cause of that; but, being 
entirely cut off from the world, could get but sorry food to satisfy my mental 
cravings. I had no schoolmaster near, nor even any educated individual, nor 
even a book but the Bible and Catechism, which it was long before I could read 
properly. Iwas ever asking all and sundry; and an old man named John 
Georgeson, from whom I got many of my ‘Finn’ and ‘Sea-Kye’ tales, gave 
me his version of the cause of the tides. Namely, that away, far out in the sea, 
near the edge of the world, there lived a monstrous sea-serpent that took about 
six hours to draw in his breath, and six hours to let it out; which sufficiently 
(to him at least) accounted for the rise and fall of the waters. I felt inclined to 
laugh at the monstrous idea, yet was entirely puzzled to know the real cause. 
... At that time I knew nothing of any northern mythology, and know but 
little still; but after a peep into Mallet, &c., I was led to the conclusion that 
what I have referred to was simply some traditional idea of the Midgard serpent, 
which I had caught at the vanishing-point. 

Those who have studied the folk-tales of Shetland know well what 
weird and ancient notions, traceable to a long bygone cosmogonic 
creed, are still lingering in those storm-beaten islands. Thus the 
reports of Pytheas get confirmation from ideas which were still 
current there in our own days. 

The bitter enemy of Pytheas, in classic antiquity, was Strabon, 
the Greek geographer, who wrote nearly four hundred years 

geograp J J 
after him. Plinius, the Roman scientist, shows a greater sense of 
justice towards the Massilian scholar and explorer. It is difficult to 
get rid of an impression that Strabon, who otherwise states matters 
with much calmness and in a fair spirit, must have had some per- 
sonal reason—perhaps a kind of scientific jealousy—for thus covering 
his predecessor, a man of his own race, with unmerited obloquy. 
But Strabon, in trying to heap insult upon Pytheas, only shows 
by his own remarks how much mistaken he himself was in the very 
points on which he sought to convict Pytheas of “ charlatanry.” 

For one thing, Strabon would not believe that there are inhabit- 
able islands so far north as those mentioned by Pytheas under the 
name of Thule. Those regions, Strabon imagined, were too cold for 
men to inhabit. Then, Strabon placed Ierne (Ireland) “just north 


of Britain,” and he said:— People live there wretchedly, and like 
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savages, on account of the extreme cold. It is here, in my opinion, 
that the bounds of the habitable earth must be fixed.” Again, 
Strabon would not believe that the sea-voyage from Cadiz to what is 
now Cape St. Vincent took so long a time as Pytheas asserted. Strabon 
simply was not aware of the force of the south-eastern currents in 
those parts. He also ridiculed the statement of Pytheas, that it is 
easier to pass from the northern parts of Spain into the Keltic 
country (France) by land than to go there by sea. Strabon knew 
not the Bay of Biscay. Again, he declared the terrors of the 
storm-floods in the German Ocean to be a mere seaman’s tale, a 
yarn of Pytheas. We know now the great historical devastations of 
that stormy sea. Finally, Strabon thought that Pytheas could not 
have gone so far into the Baltic as he said he had, because, if his 
report had been founded on truth, he would have found there the 
mouth of the Caspian Sea! That was a false belief once prevailing 
in antiquity. 

All such mis-statements only tell against Strabon and in favour 
of Pytheas, who was shamefully treated by the former, and whose 
words were not even cited in a literal quotation. Has not even 
Herodotos, the Father of History, been attacked as the “ Father of 
Lies” ; and does not recent and fuller research more and more con- 
firm many of those statements of his, which were formerly set down 
as inventions? Have not Du Chaillu and Stanley found that African 
dwarf race which was so long held to be a fable? Is not that Man- 
Ape of classic antiquity, the gorilla, whose existence was considered 
a myth, now proved to be a fact? Was there not some early know- 
ledge among the Greeks of the sources of the Nile, although for 
about 2,000 years afterwards the reports in question were regarded 
as fictitious or as wild guesses ? 

In the same way the reputation of Pytheas was unjustly attacked 
in olden times. But through the darkness of ages the name 
of this earliest Greek visitor to the British, German, and Scandi- 
navian coasts shines still, and our only regret is that his important 
record no longer exists in its original shape—a deplorable loss to 
history. 

Kari Buinp. 





A BALKAN CONFEDERATION. 


Durine the past few months the attention of the political world in 
South-eastern Europe has been absorbed by the proposal of a scheme 
for the confederation of the young States of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The authors of the project, indeed, aim rather at an alliance than a 
confederation, in the strict sense of the word, but as the latter term 
has invariably been used by those who have spoken or written on 
the subject, I shall adhere to it for the present. The idea is not a 
new one ; it has often been entertained and suggested by the best 
friends of liberty in the Balkans. During the reaction against 
Russia which followed the great war of 1878, negotiations were 
actually set on foot with a view to forming a combination of the 
Balkan States for the purpose of resisting Russian aggression. At 
that time Roumania, deeply outraged by the legalised robbery of 
Bessarabia, was following an anti-Russian policy under M. Jean 
Bratiano ; Servia, disillusioned of her hopes at San Stefano, and little 
better pleased with the somewhat more liberal treatment she received 
at Berlin, was doing likewise under King Milan ; Greece, baulked of 
her due share in the spoil, and discontented with the morsel tardily 
flung to her by Europe, was ready to join the chorus of malcontents, 
who had all hoped greater things from Russia than she was able or wil- 
ling to perform ; while Prince Alexander, at the head of the Bulgarian 
nation, was engaged in that desperate struggle with the “ liberating 
Power” which lost him his throne and won Bulgaria her freedom. 
Prince Alexander always favoured the idea of a Balkan Confedera- 
tion which was to include Turkey ; and even listened to proposals 
on the part of Greece, defining the Bulgarian and Greek spheres of 
influence in Macedonia. But the revolt of Eastern Roumelia, 
followed by the Servo-Bulgarian war and the chastisement of Greece 
by the Powers, provoked so much bitterness of feeling among the 
rival races that for many years nothing more was heard of a Balkan 
Confederation. 

The idea has lately been revived under different auspices and with 
somewhat different aims. During the past six years the Triple Alli- 
ance with England has, despite the indifference of Prince Bismarck, 
protected the Balkan States in general, and Bulgaria in par- 
ticular from the armed intervention of Russia. It has also acted 
the part of policeman in preserving the peace throughout the Penin- 
sula, and in deterring the young nations from any dangerous indul- 
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gence in their angry passions. The most remarkable feature in the 
history of this period has been the extraordinary progress made by 
Bulgaria. Since the revolt of Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria has been 
treated by Dame Europa as a naughty child. But the Bulgarians 
have been shrewd enough to see that the Central Powers and Eng- 
land have an interest in their national independence and consolida- 
tion; they have recognised the truth that fortune favours those who 
help themselves, and they have boldly taken their own course, while 
carefully avoiding any breach of the proprieties such as might 
again bring them under the censure of the European Areopagus. 
They ventured, indeed, to elect a Prince of their own choosing with- 
out the sanction of that august conclave; the wiseacres shook their 
heads, and prophesied that Prince Ferdinand’s days in Bulgaria 
might, perhaps, be as many as Prince Alexander’s years. Yet Prince 
Ferdinand remains on the throne, and is now engaged in cele- 
brating the fourth anniversary of his accession ; the internal de- 
velopment of the country proceeds apace, and the progress of 
Bulgarian sentiment outside the country—in other words, the 
Macedonian propaganda—is not a whit behindhand. 

The Bulgarians have made their greatest strides in Macedonia 
since the fall of Prince Bismarck, who was always ready to humour 
Russia at the expense of Bulgaria. During the past year German 
influence at Constantinople has been exerted in favour of the Prin- 
cipality, which may now be said to enjoy the undivided support of 
the Triple Alliance and England. Thanks to English and German 
diplomacy, the “‘ berat”’ has been issued to the Bulgarian bishops 
in Macedonia, and the Macedonian villages are, one by one, declar- 
ing for the Slavonic liturgy, and asking for Bulgarian priests and 
schoolmasters. The society of SS. Cyril and Methody, founded with 
great pomp at Sophia last May, as a counterpart to the Society of 
St. Sava at Belgrade, supplies the want, and devotes the large sub- 
scriptions it receives, to the payment of spiritual pastors and masters, 
the building and repair of churches, the provision of vestments, 
chalices, images, and books, and all the apparatus of a religious propa- 
ganda. In the East religion and politics are in reality one and 
the same thing. The progress of the Bulgarian church in Mace- 
donia is equivalent to the progress of Bulgarian national sentiment. 
Whole districts, which have hitherto been believed, and have 
believed themselves, to be Greek, are now finding out that they 
are Bulgarian. The cause of Hellenism, despite the advantage it 
has long derived from the exclusive spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Patriarchate, despite the advantage it still derives from the fact 
that Greece, as a separate kingdom, possesses consulates in Mace- 
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donia, while Bulgaria, as a vassal principality, has no right to send 
accredited representatives into that province, is visibly declining, 
and the same may be said of the Servian propaganda, which, 
though still prosecuted with vigour, has never had any solid basis 
to work upon, except in the vilayet of Kossovo. 

The rapid progress of the Bulgarians in Macedonia has been 
looked upon with dismay at Athens and Belgrade. A community 
of misfortune has drawn Servia and Greece more closely together, 
though the interests of the two countries in Macedonia are appa- 
rently irreconcilable, for both equally claim the greater portion of 
that province, and both covet Salonika. Misfortune, we know, 
brings us strange bedfellows, and for the present the Greek lion is 
willing to lie down with the Servian lamb. A kind of understand- 
ing has existed between Servia and Greece during the past three 
years, and this entente has been favoured by Russian diplomacy, ever 
anxious to raise up difficulties for the “little brothers” in Bulgaria, 
and to convince them of their error in wandering from the true 
fold of Panslavism. The friendship between Servian and Greek 
has been immensely strengthened by M. Trikoupés’s recent visit to 
Belgrade, and an opportunity for a return of civilities has been 
afforded to the Greeks by the arrival of a large number of Servian 
students at Athens, where they have been welcomed with effusive 
demonstrations, many persons of high dignity sailing out as far as 
classic Sounion to meet them on their way. So far Russia has been 
successful in her efforts to unite the enemies of Bulgaria. Prince 
Nikita, of course, will act as hitherto, under orders from St. Peters- 
burg. But no reflecting person, whether Greek, Servian, or Mon- 
tenegrin, is blind to Russia’s real aims in the Peninsula. To the 
Greek, most of all, the triumph of Panslavism is as a horrible night- 
mare. It means the extinction of all his hopes, the final subjection 
of the Hellenic to the Slavonic element in the East. And so the 
movement for an alliance between Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, 
originating, no doubt, in jealousy of Bulgaria, and fomented by 
Russia in the hope of crushing Bulgarian independence, tends to 
assume dimensions, and to take a direction by no means in accord- 
ance with the Muscovite programme. ‘ Why,” it is asked, “ should 
not all the Balkan States, not merely Servia, Greece, and Monte- 
negro, but Bulgaria and Roumania as well, agree to settle their 
differences with an exclusive view to their own interests, and with- 
out reference to those of Russia or any foreign power ?” 

My excuse for attempting to deal with this complicated quesfion 
in a few hastily-written pages must lie in the fact that I have 
obtained from an authentic source a full explanation of the views 
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entertained by the leaders of the present movement. “The Balkan 
lands for the Balkan peoples ” is the motto on their banner. They 
have begun to wake up to the fact that the eternal Eastern Question, 
the division of the Sick Man’s inheritance, with the endless squab- 
bling and scrambling of the heirs and successors thereunto, has 
simply been “exploited” by a few great Powers for their own 
benefit, and with little regard for the welfare of the liberated or, 
rather, semi-liberated nations. What happened after the great war 
of 1878? A portion of the Bulgarian race was given a nominal 
freedom which was never expected to be a reality ; Russia pounced on 
Bessarabia, England on Cyprus, Austria on Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
France got something elsewhere, but that is another matter. The 
Bulgarians have never forgiven Lord Beaconsfield for the division 
of their race, and I have seen some bitter poems upon the great 
Israelite in the Bulgarian tongue which many Englishmen would not 
care to hear translated. The Greeks have hated us since our occu- 
pation of Cyprus, and firmly believe that we mean to take Crete as 
well. The Servians have not forgotten how Russia, after instigat- 
ing them to two disastrous wars, dealt with their claims at San 
Stefano; they cannot forgive Austria for her occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and every Servian peasant, as he pays his heavy 
taxes, or reluctantly gives a big price for some worthless imported 
article, feels the galling yoke of her fiscal and commercial tyranny. 
Need it be said how outraged Bulgaria scowls at Russia, or how 
Roumania, who won Plevna for her heartless ally, weeps for her 
Bessarabian children, and will not be comforted? It is evident 
that the Balkan peoples have no reason to expect much benefit from 
the next great war, from the European Conference which will follow 
it, or from the sympathy of the Christian Powers. They must 
listen to the advice of the mighty ones, for the weak must always 
listen to the strong. But they are not deceived as to the nature of 
that advice. ‘“ We know,” M. Trikoupés once said to me at Athens, 
“that the Great Powers advise us solely in their own interests, and 
we act accordingly.” These are the words of the greatest and 
soberest of Greek statesmen. I have quoted them before, but they 
bear repetition. 

What, then, do the authors of the proposed Confederation suggest 
as its ultimate aim and object? The Balkan States are to act 
independently of the foreign Powers, and in concert with one 
another. The Sick Man’s inheritance lies before them, and they are 
to take it when an opportunity presents itself. They must not wait 
for the great Armageddon, for then all may be lost. If the Central 
Powers come victorious out of the conflict, Austria, it is believed, 
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will go to Salonika ; if Russia conquers, she will plant her standard 
at Stamboul, and practically annex the Peninsula. In either case 
the hopes of the young nations will be destroyed for ever. It is, 
therefore, sought to extricate a portion at least of the Eastern 
Question from the tangled web of European politics, to isolate it, to 
deal with it as a matter which solely concerns the Sick Man and his 
immediate successors. It is hoped that the Sick Man may be induced 
by the determined attitude of his expectant heirs to make over to 
them their several portions in his lifetime; should he refuse, they 
must act in concert, and provide euthanasia for the moribund owner 
of Macedonia, Crete, and Thrace. 

In other words, it is believed that the Balkan States, if once they 
could come to an understanding as regards their claims to what is 
left of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, might conjointly, and without 
the aid of any foreign Power, bring such pressure to bear upon 
Turkey as to induce her to surrender peaceably her European 
possessions, and to content herself henceforth with the position of an 
Asiatic Power. Constantinople does not come within the scope of 
the present scheme, and it is contemplated that the Sultan might 
still rule an Asiatic Empire from his present capital. As an Asiatic 
Power, it is argued, Turkey would in, reality, be stronger than she is 
now. This is undoubtedly true, but the doctrine will hardly find 
acceptance at the Sublime Porte. What would the Palace officials 
say who devour the revenues of Macedonia and live upon the fatness 
of Thrace and Crete? What would the pashas say who are making 
their harvest in these lands while yet there is time, for they know 
that some Palace intrigue will soon bring other and more hungry 
pashas to fill their place? What would the faithful in Albania say, 
whose leaders have always known how to pull the strings at Yildiz 
Kiosk? Should Turkey prove recalcitrant, force would be neces- 
sary, and it is estimated that the Balkan States are now in possession 
of sufficient force to coerce Turkey. Roumania can now bring one 
hundred and fifty thousand men into the field, Bulgaria more than 
one hundred thousand; the armies of Servia and Greece are in- 
ferior, but by no means to be left out of account. The subject 
populations, who would revolt en masse, would considerably add to 
Turkey’s difficulties. The Greek fleet is an important item in the 
calculations of those who are at the head of the present movement. 
The Greeks are proud of their new ironclads, and insist that they 
how possess a naval force superior to that of Turkey. The Greek 
fleet, it is said, is strong enough to prevent the transport of troops 
from Smyrna to Salonika, while the army now maintained by 
Turkey in Macedonia and Thrace would be unable, unless reinforced, 
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to resist a combined attack on the part of the allies. It would take 
Turkey at least three months to bring her troops by land from Asia 
Minor into Macedonia, and the reinforcements would arrive too late 
to save the province. Here, I think, there is some miscalculation, 
An insurrection in Crete would undoubtedly take place simul- 
taneously with a rising in Macedonia, and at least half the Greek 
fleet would be required to watch the coasts of that island, and to 
prevent Turkey from bringing her Benghazi troops from Tripolis, 
as she did last year. The other half would be unable to sever the 
Turkish communications between Asia Minor and Macedonia. 

It is evident that all these calculations are based on the assump- 
tion that the Great Powers would remain neutral. But the Great 
Powers, a good many of us think, look forward to a share in the spoil, 
to “ compensation” in one direction or another, when the day arrives 
for the final disruption of the Ottoman Empire in Europe; and, 
however great may be their mutual jealousies, they will probably 
combine to support Turkey for the present rather than permit the 
Balkan peoples to settle the affairs of the Peninsula in their own 
way. The Confederationists, however, if I may so call them, believe 
that the dread of a general European conflagration is so great that 
the Powers would maintain an attitude of observation, and refrain 
from interfering so long as the conflict remained localized in the 
Balkan Peninsula. They know, indeed, that Russia will never con- 
sent to any arrangement in the Peninsula which she does not dictate 
herself, that she considers her Sic volo, sic jubeo to be necessary for 
any final settlement in the Balkans, and that she would rather fight 
than suffer the States of South-Eastern Europe to win their own 
battles, consolidate their power, and establish themselves on an 
independent footing. But they see that Russia is held in check by 
the Triple Alliance, and they are encouraged by the recent renewal 
of the League of Peace. They calculate that, for four years at least, 
Russia will be unable to take up arms; her vast hosts are still 
unprovided with a repeating rifle, and she can hardly go to war with 
an army partially supplied with the new weapon, which has only just 
been selected and which will necessitate an alteration in the system 
of drill. If Russia holds‘aloof, they take it for certain that no other 
Power has a sufficient interest in the fate of Macedonia and Thrace 
to induce it to provoke a European war by interfering. They know 
that England and Austria have an interest in seeing the Balkan 
Question settled without Russian intervention. They therefore con- 
clude that Europe will keep the ring and see fair play while the 
Balkan States accomplish the final liberation of the Peninsula. And 
when, by-and-by, the day for the great European struggle comes, 
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the young nations will have so far strengthened their position that 
they may await the result, whatever it may be, without apprehension. 
Such are the main lines of a scheme which during the last few 
months has absorbed the attention of the political world in South- 
eastern Europe. It has been connected with the name of a great 
Greek statesman, and I am betraying no secret when I state that 
the views I have endeavoured to describe are not unlike those held 
by M. Trikoupés. It is a courageous thing for a politician of high 
reputation to associate his name with a project which is certain to be 
regarded with coldness and disfavour in the council-chambers of the 
Great Powers; it is no less courageous for a Greek public man to 
face the storm of Hellenic Chauvinism aroused by any mention of 
compromise with Bulgaria or Servia. Yet M. Trikoupés is prepared 
to confront alike the reprobation of great chancellors abroad and the 
clamour of his countrymen at home. Speaking at the banquet given 
recently in his honour by the Society of St. Sava at Belgrade, 
M, Trikoupés pointed out that the Balkan States must rely upon 
themselves alone for the realization of their national hopes :— 






































“Oe n’est qu’en nous aidant les uns les autres que nous parviendrons a4 cone 
sommer de notre propre initiative nos couvres nationales respectives. Ce n’est 
qu’en nous mémes que nous devrons puiser les forces pour mener 4 bien pareille 
entreprise. Si nous nous reposions sur l’étranger pour prendre en main nos 
intéréts, nous attendrions en vain. O’est 4 nous et a nous seuls qu’incombent 
les sacrifices, et c’est 4 nous seuls que doit revenir l‘honneur de l’initiative. 
Eile doit étre prise en commun, et menée jusqu’au bout par nos seules forces 


réunies.” 

These words were received with immense enthusiasm by a Servian 
audience. The Servians are a high-spirited people, a race of poli- 
tical dreamers, sentimental, quixotic, and impulsive. Any one who 
knows their history cannot wonder if they chafe under the tutelage 
of the Great Powers. At present they are groaning ‘beneath a 
double despotism, the political tyranny of Russia and the commercial 
tyranny of Austria. 

Naturally enough they welcome with ardour the prospect of inde- 
pendent action. M. Katich, the President of the Skuptshina, has 
placed himself at the head of the movement; M. Ristich, an old 
supporter of Confederation theories, has done nothing to discourage 
it, Not only in Belgrade, but in the country towns and villages, 
clubs have been formed, apostles have gone forth, and the poor have 
the gospel of the Confederation preached unto them. The move- 
ment threatens to escape from the control of the Russian Legation, 
where—so long as there was only question of an alliance between 
Greece, Servia, and Montenegro—it was regarded with favour, but 
where the idea of admitting Bulgaria and Roumania into the pro- 
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jected league is by no means relished. Unity in the Balkans would 
never suit the Russian Divide et impera. 

I have before me the statutes of one of the local clubs which have 
been formed in Servia to promote the doctrine of the Confederation 
—the society founded by the citizens of the little town of Svilainitza 
“for the union of Servians, Greeks, Roumanians, Bulgarians, and 
Albanians.” The Montenegrins are not specially mentioned, inas. 
much as they are understood to be included under the designation 
of “Servians.” The members are divided into four categories, 
First come the honorary members, men of science and literature, 
who by labouring for the cause of unity in the Peninsula have 
deserved the title of “‘ benefactors” of the Balkan races; then the 
original members or “founders”; next the ordinary members in 
two classes—those who subscribe 50 centimes per month to the 
society, and those who give the still more modest sum of 25 cen- 
times. All the members are bound to strive by all lawful means to 
prevent any cause for hostility from arising among the Balkan 
nations, to preach and propagate, orally or in writing, the gospel of 
affection and fraternity, to labour diligently, each in his own 
district, to spread the doctrine of the society, to distribute gratis 
the works which it publishes, and finally to perform conscientiously 
any duty which the society may impose upon them. The Servians, 
at least, have taken to the Confederation idea con amore. 

But while M. Trikoupés has been listening to Servian cheers at 
Belgrade what has been the voice of his countrymen at home? 4A 
wild cry of rage has been raised by the Greek Chauvinist press, the 
Government organs have followed suit, and only the journals which 
have always been faithful to M. Trikoupés’s party have ventured to 
say a word in his defence. He has been accused of bartering the 
interests of Greece, of selling her birthright, of handing over two- 
thirds of Macedonia to Servia and Bulgaria. It is worth while to 
quote a few lines from the Ephémeris, the leading organ of the Irre- 
dentists, and the most widely-circulated newspaper in Greece :— 

‘‘There can be but one opinion among all Greeks with regard to the 
Macedonian Question: Macedonia, from the Agean to Rhodope and Skardos, 
is Greek soil. Any incursion on the part of any other nation whatever upon that 
soil constitutes a vital danger for us, and jeopardises our national existence, 
No Greek exists, no Greek should ever exist, who thinks otherwise upon this 
matter. There is no Greek who does not perceive that the mere fact that 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, Servians, or anyone else casting longing eyes upon 
that country is a menace and an insult to Hellenism. It is only the enemies 


of Greece who can traitorously dare to curtail the boundaries of Greek 
Macedonia, and adjudge portions of it to others.” 


Here, then, the initial difficulty meets us. Can M. Trikoupés, with 
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all his great and well-deserved influence in Greece, induce his 
countrymen to abate one jot of their extravagant pretensions in 
Macedonia? If he cannot, the whole scheme is at anend. And if 
he can, is there any hope that Servia or Bulgaria would prove as 
reasonable, as amenable to compromise, as Greece? Compromises 
are rarely brought about between young and semi-civilised states, 
and, in fact, belong to a riper and more advanced stage of political 
maturity than exists in the Balkan countries. These ardent 
youthful members of the European family will hardly divide the 
Macedonian apple of discord as composedly as their elder brothers 
have sliced out unknown regions in Africa. M. Trikoupés in- 
clines to the belief that the Macedonian difficulty might be settled 
by a conference of Balkan statesmen seated round a board of 
green cloth, determined to meet each other’s views by concessions 
on the principle of do ut des. Bulgaria, for instance, he says, should 
remember that she rules over a large Greek population, and should, 
in consequence, be willing to surrender a certain portion of Bulgarian 
Macedonia to Greece. Servia, one might add, should remember 
that she rules over a Bulgarian population in the Timok valley. 
But these plenipotentiaries in council should, at least, be able to 
count upon enormous majorities in the democratic assemblies of their 
tespective countries. South-eastern statesmen, who have to reckon 
with turbulent democracies, cannot play the ré/e of the great chan- 
ellors of the North ; andeven M. Stamboloff, who wields an autho- 
tity in Bulgaria such as no Greek or Servian statesman has ever 
exercised over his countrymen, would find his influence annihilated 
were he to abandon any portion of the Bulgarian claims. It would 
seem that between Servia and Greece, at least, a secret understanding 
exists. Would either nation ratify the compact if it were pub- 
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wo @ lished ? And what can be expected of Bulgaria, flushed with her 
et @ recent triumphs and conscious of a gaining cause in Macedonia? 
1e- § Here the difficulty becomes greater still, and, indeed, is insuperable. 
. M. Trikoupés, it must be said, entertained few illusions as regards 
, the Bulgaria, even before his visit to Sophia last month. I had a con- 
rdos,  Yersation with him immediately after his arrival in that city, and 
i that before he had seen any of the Bulgarian ministers. “I have little 
otha hope,” he said, “ that the Bulgarians will show any disposition towards 
that } @mpromise. They have been victorious in the field, they have been 
upon § petted by Europe, they have been favoured by the Porte, and they 
a ite accustomed to have everything their own way. The Greeks and 








Servians have had their misfortunes, and are therefore more disposed 
0 be reasonable.” When leaving Sophia he said to me, “ I expected 
nothing, and therefore I am not disappointed.” 
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M. Trikoupés was courteously and hospitably received at Sophia, 
and a friendly interchange of ideas took place between him and M. 
Stamboloff. The most favourable impressions were formed on both 
sides, but M. Stamboloff never departed from his cautious attitude 
with regard to M. Trikoupés’s suggestions. He fears the Greeks 
even when bringing gifts. Prince Ferdinand was absent; but in 
caution and circumspection his Royal Highness is more Bulgarian 
than the Bulgarians. M. Stamboloff, in fact, knows that he is play- 
ing a winning game. He holds a good many trumps, and he is 
unwilling to show his hand. He sees that, for the present, at least, 
Bulgaria has everything to gain from the friendship of Turkey. 
The Bulgarian propaganda in Macedonia is favoured, or at least not 
interfered with, by the Sublime Porte. Bulgaria has the sympathy 
of the Triple Alliance, which she would forfeit were she to enter 
upon a course of aggression against Turkey. She has nothing to 
fear from Turkey but much to fear from Russia. She has only just 
escaped with her life from the clutches of the great Northern Power. 
What she needs at present is rather a defensive alliance against 
Russia than an offensive league against Turkey. The Macedonian 
Question, too, is not yet ripe for a final settlement. Until the 
schoolmaster has done his work, until the various nationalities 
severally attain to some kind of coherence, it will be impossible to 
attempt an ethnical delimitation in that country. The Bulgarian 
movement in Macedonia has received an immense impetus from the 
bestowal of the “ berat”’ last autumn, but it must have time to 
profit by this advantage ; all the Bulgarians now ask from the 
Porte is fair play and no favour. If Turkey holds an even hand in 
Macedonia they are sure to win. They have no objection—not- 
withstanding all statements to the contrary—to the conferring of 
“berats”” upon Servian or Roumanian bishops in that province. 
Whatever progress may be made by the Servian or Roumanian 
propagandas, more especially the latter, will be achieved at the 
expense of the Greeks. A large portion of the Macedonian popu- 
lation still wavers, and seems uncertain as to its nationality, but 
the Bulgarians are confident that, if their schools and churches are 
not interfered with, the great majority will incline to their side. 
They ask for time; and if the Porte will deal fairly with their 
kinsmen in Macedonia, and give the latter the privileges provided 
by the Berlin Treaty, they will hold loyally to their Suzerain. 
With characteristic suspicion they discern a pitfall in the proposed 
Confederation. ‘‘ What shall we do,” said M. Stamboloff to me the 
other day, “ if, after we have quarrelled with Turkey, and estranged 
the Triple Alliance, a Russian fleet with a Russian army on board, 
appears off Bourgas ?”’ 
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And what of the attitude of Roumania towards the proposed 
Confederation ? Notwithstanding the existence of a Roumanian 
propaganda among the Vlachs of Macedonia, it is evident that 
Roumania can never hope for any territorial aggrandisement in that 
country. Her aspirations turn in another direction, for it is the 
desire of every patriotic Roumanian to win back Bessarabia. Rou- 
mania has nothing to gain from the further dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire ; on the contrary, it is her interest, for the present 
at least, to see Turkey strong. She will hardly spend her treasure 
or shed her blood that other nations may divide Macedonia. Her 
geographical position exposes her to the onset of aggression from 
the north ; like Bulgaria, she lies across Russia’s road to Constanti- 
nople, and her interests are, therefore, to a large extent identical 
with those of the Principality. Roumania, like Bulgaria, must seek 
for defence against Russian aggression, and let Turkey alone. This 
community of interests is well understood in both the young States, 
and their friendly relations, which contrast pleasantly with the 
prevailing discord in the Balkans, have never been interrupted. 
Bulgaria has not forgotten that Roumanian blood was shed on her 
behalf, and that the Roumanians were the real conquerors at Plevna. 
She is not unmindful of the hospitality accorded through long years 
of tribulation to the Bulgarian exiles at Bucharest. The memory 
of that hospitality, I once heard M. Stamboloff say, will not easily 
be effaced. Even Russophil, or so-called Russophil Governments at 
Bucharest, with M. Hitrovo to aid them, have not been able to break 
off the friendly relations of Roumania with Bulgaria, any more than 
they have succeeded in arresting the completion of those gigantic 
fortifications, behind which the Roumanians mean to fight the next 
time Russian armies invade their territory. It is of vital import- 
ance to Roumania that the designs of Russia on Bulgaria should 
be frustrated, for Russia, once she triumphs in Bulgaria, holds 
Roumania in a vice. The only kind of Balkan Confederation which 
Roumania can join is a defensive league, which will bar the Russian 
path to Constantinople, and perhaps one day enable her to welcome 
back her lost children in Bessarabia. That M. Trikoupés entertains 
little hope of winning Roumanian support is evident from the fact 
that he has not extended his jonrney to Bucharest. 

If, then, Bulgaria and Roumania, the most powerful States in the 
Peninsula, hold aloof, the scheme of a Balkan Confederation with a 
view to the division of Macedonia falls to the ground. The initial 
difficulty is twofold—the difficulty of persuading the Balkan demo- 
eracies to moderate severally their extravagant claims, and the still 
more serious difficulty of inducing States such as Roumania and 
Bulgaria, whose aims, interests, sentiments, and apprehensions appear 
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fundamentally different from those of their neighbours, to unite 
with the latter in an adventurous undertaking. The former difficulty 
might, perhaps, be surmounted in course of time, when the process 
of disintegration in Macedonia becomes more developed, and the 
population resolves itself into its component factors ; the latter will 
remain insuperable, unless, indeed, some catastrophe should cripple 
the power of Russia and leave the Danubian States free to indulge in 
warlike enterprises in concert with their brethren in the Peninsula, 
If Roumania and Bulgaria refuse to join the Confederation, Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro, we are told, will seek for assistance else- 
where. This would be an abnegation of the vital principle of the 
movement, and, indeed, can only mean that these States would throw 
themselves unreservedly into the arms of Russia. Any rash action 
which followed on the part of these little Powers might precipitate 
the great Armageddon, and we should see Roumania and Bulgaria 
with Turkey fighting on the side of the Triple Alliance and of England 
against Servia, Greece, and Montenegro on the side of Russia and 
France. No friend of the Balkan peoples can contemplate such a 
result with pleasure. 

The only possible combination of the Balkan peoples at the present 
time would be a defensive league, perhaps including Turkey, which 
would strengthen each of its members to resist foreign dictation, 
encourage them to look upon the interests of the rising races from a 
<ommon standpoint, and enable them conjointly to put amicable but firm 
pressure on the Porte so as to secure the carrying out of the Twenty- 
third Article of the Berlin Treaty—the bestowal of autonomy and the 
better government of the Christian peoples still under Turkish rule. 
It is thus that the ultimate development of the various nationalities 
would be most effectually promoted, while the different races would 
have time to segregate themselves by a natural process, and Balkan 
statesmen would become habituated to that practice of conciliation and 
compromise which emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to remind the first Regent of Servia of the sagacious words 
which, seven years ago, he addressed to his countrymen :—“ Afin que 
nous puissions conserver,” said M. Ristich, “ce que nous avons 
acquis, il faut que nous trouvions des amitiés a ]’étranger, et c’est 
surtout dans la péninsule des Balkans qu’il faut les chercher. La 
confédération des Balkans n’est pas une chimére; elle presente un 
systéme dans lequel nous, Orientaux, nous pouvons trouver un refuge, 
et sans lequel notre avenir demeurera trés incertain. . . . Grace au 
réveil du sentiment des nationalités, l’unité de la péninsule des 
Balkans n’est possible maintenant que sous la forme de |’union et de 
la fédération des peuples balkaniques, en y admettant méme la Turquie, 
mais la Turquie constitutionelle.” 
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It would be easy to offer further criticisms on the scheme of which 
the authorship is generally attributed to M. Trikoupés. It would be 
easy to denounce it as a project of plunder, a conspiracy for aggres- 
sion upon a friendly State, though, to be sure, it is somewhat old- 
fashioned nowadays to talk of aggression where Turkey is concerned. 
The idea, however, by no means merits such wholesale condemnation. 
On the contrary, it shows a certain independence of spirit and 
largeness of view, together with a desire for conciliation and com- 
promise, which one cannot but welcome amid the semi-barbarous 
clang of angry voices in South-Eastern Europe. If such a Con- 
federation could be formed, if its programme could be realised, the 
result would be beneficial not only to the Balkan States, but to 
Turkey and all Europe. But the scheme is impracticable. It is 
enough to point out that the initial difficulties which it presents upon 
examination are insurmountable, and when this has been done, 
further criticism is needless. 

James D. Bovrcuier. 





M. MAURICE BARRES. 


AmPLE vesture, and so meagre a frame beneath ; sleek body, with a 
soul starveling as well as corrupt—is not that the main impression 
conveyed by much of the most noticeable French literature of the 
hour, literature not only lost to the sense of virtue, but hardly even 
alive to the full, fell power of passion or vice ; base torpidly, wicked 
frigidly, sinful laboriously with a view to the acquisition of gros 
sous thereby ; latter-day Gautiers and Baudelaires distilling strange 
filth in the columns of boulevard prints, lineal descendants of 
Mérimée and Flaubert chiefly devoting their skill to the analysis 
of abomination: Cellinis, in a word, who are for ever carving 
obscenities, and that, too, less for love of the thing than on account 
of the material advantages of the trade. 

These are doubtless extreme considerations, applying to particular 
(albeit all too typical) cases, and which none will be inclined to take 
as covering the entire field of contemporary French letters. Who 
can deny, however, that this poverty, this pettiness, indeed almost 
vileness of inward life, as contrasting with a well-nigh unprecedented 
degree of exterior refinement and perfection, pervades some of the 
highest as well as lowest writing of the day in France, from M. 
Renan to M. Mendés, and constitutes its chief characteristic? The 
art, admirable and exquisite ; the artist, so often, very nearly the 
reverse .. . 

With M. Maurice Barrés, nearly alone amid such a number of 
soulless artists or else of inartistic ‘‘ hcnest ” writers, art and feeling 
go hand in hand. For this sole reason, if for none other, the author 
of Sous ? Gil des Barbares, Un Homme Libre and Le Jardin de 
Bérénice would deserve the honours of a formal introduction to the 


English public. 


I, 


. . . Uncertain, brooding, refined—physically and morally deli- 
cate, in both the more and the less favourable sense of that term; 
possessing, or rather possessed by, sympathies quick, ardent and 
eager, susceptibilities all but overpowering, yet held in check by 
the proud timidity peculiar to certain natures in which the moral 
elements so far outweigh the material: such, at twenty, was M. 
Barrés, typical young Frenchman of the finest, the so much too fine 
type, when, after the usual French collegiate education, he came up 
from his native province, Lorraine, to Paris as the intellectual 
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centre of France, and to the “ Latin Quarter” as the intellectual 
centre of Paris. 

“The usual French collegiate education.” . . All that is im- 
plied by this phrase, those alone who have undergone the experience 
will comprehend. M. Barrés would, I am convinced, share the senti- 
ments to which Baudelaire, himself a victim, gave voice in his 


melancholy lines :— 


‘* Nous trainions tristement nos ennuis, accroupis 
Et voiités sous le ciel carré des solitudes 
Ou l'enfant boit, dix ans, l’apre lait des études.” 


Maurice Barrés, like the author of the Fleurs du Mal, knew well 
those ‘‘ wastes,” walled-in so frowningly on every side, with, over- 
head, only that “square” patch of sky. . . In a characteristically 
quaint remark at the opening of the first chapter of Sous iil des 
Barbares, some of the consequences of French collegiate life are thus 
denoted :— 

“Insufficient nourishment made his blood poor; in consequence he 


grew timid, and the agitation of his manner, due to a mixture of pride and 
uneasiness, produced generally an unfavourable impression.” 


The Latin Quarter existence entered upon some eight or ten years 
ago by this “timidly agitated” youth no doubt presented the cus- 


tomary Latin Quarter features: empty lounging evenings in the 
hall and gardens of the Bullier ball; long and excessively mul- 
tiloquent sittings at first one and then another of a dozen or 
score of brasseries littéraires and brasseries d femmes, the “ Vachette,’’ 
the “‘ d’Harcourt,” the “ Furet,” the “Soufflot,” or the “ Cigarette” ; 
nocturnal symposia and agapaw in the rooms (rent anywhere from 
five-and-twenty to sixty or seventy francs a month) of friends of 
congenial literary tendencies and tastes. 

Every young man of letters with anything in him feels im- 
pelled to plunge into depths of admiration for certain other men 
of letters, his immediate seniors and predecessors. Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Bourget, were the gods of M. Barrés’ early adoration. A 
highly comprehensible choice. . . For the first-named among these 
three is a poet great even as the greatest, and pitiful and terrible 
beyond compare; the second, M. Mallarmé, an interesting and 
original artist in words ; third, M. Bourget, the most generally dis- 
tinguished writer of the 1870 generation, his talent from year to 
year expanding and being destined—founded as it is upon the 
sincerest affection for and widest knowledge of true letters—inde- 
finitely to expand in the future. To the feet of M. Bourget, in 
particular, did Maurice Barrés bring the tribute of his juvenile 
devotion. And here I think it interesting to adduce a passage from 
&M. Barrés’s more recent prose, both as conveying some sense of his 
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peculiar literary “note,” and as bearing possibly a reference to 


certain points of his history and career :— 
‘* At eighteen I had a disdainful, timid, revolted mind. I met a sceptic, 


of infinitely soft and caressing manners; but who in reality, suffered no one 
to get near him. 

‘**O friend, whose name I withhold, in comparison with your delicacy, I was 
awkward and confused; thus it was perhaps that you did not fully understand 
how well I understood you; perhaps you did not completely apprehend my 
delight at the abundance of your intellectual riches. You made me feel pain 
when you showed so little desire to embellish the young life which was hang- 
ing upon your words: draped in the desire to please as in a flowing garment, 
your chief concern was to appear ingenious in your own eyes. 

You captivated my soul, without even deigning to become aware of its graces; 
and you towed it along in your wake, from time to time casting it the sop of 
some flattering remark devoid of application.” 


Are they not redolent, these lines—whose charm, unfortunately but 
unavoidably, to so great an extent evaporates through the process 
of translation—with a grace at once ingenious and ingenuous? 
What juster, subtler shades of expression could be employed to 
mark the delicate melancholy of a too delicate soul on discovering 
that the gifts, uttractions, faculties, powers of some nature more 
robust, but also less exquisitely rare, which has elicited its admiring 
homage, excited its intellectual love, are not presided over by a 
delicacy quite so extreme and supreme as its own? It would fain, 
in the ardour of its affection, impart to the other the one lacking, 
crowning grace of its own superior distinction, and it sighs to feel 
that this cannot be. 

The literary apprenticeship served by M. Barrés was of a character 
less material than moral; by which I mean that prior to producing 
his first notable work, he had talked, read, and thought much more 
than he had actually written. A few articles in “independent” 
and “decadent ’’ Latin Quarter journals und reviews; a little short- 
lived literary monthly, edited and compiled entirely by him under 
the title of Les Taches d’Encre; a slender characteristic monograph, 
headed Sensations de Paris—le Quartier Latin, in which M. Barrés’ 
peculiar vein of sentiment so suggestive of the union of an old head 
with a young heart veils itself delicately beneath a surface-glitter 
of felicities : this was about the extent of M. Barrés’ literary output 
up to the time of his approving himself undoubtedly a J/ittérateur 
with his striking Sous ?Qvil des Barbares. It now became 
apparent that his fallow years had not been without their subter- 
raneous formative influences upon his character and talent. Gautier, 
writing of Baudelaire’s early Parisian existence, characterised it as 
a period of fldnerie féconde; and the same expression might be 
applied to the Latin Quarter novitiate of M. Barrés, from which 
we find him, after some four or five years, emerging as an admired 
and applauded author—for Sous 7 Gil des Barbares won the young 
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writer immediate literary recognition. Is he not happy, by the bye, 
the artist and thinker whose pecuniary circumstances admit of his 
indulging in that “ fruitful far niente” of Gautier’s, which the un- 
fortunate “‘ Théo” himself was never permitted to enjoy? Well it 
was for M. Barrés and his readers that no material considerations 
interfered to prevent his bringing forth from the first, at no matter 
what cost of time and of labour, the best that was in him! He had 
not to undergo that process known as “writing for one’s bread,” 
which upon certain rough-and-ready temperaments perhaps may 
exercise beneficia] effects, but can only mean distortion and abortion 
for talents of a nature more difficult, more delicate, and therefore 
more original andrare, He had no need to besiege with offers of and 
essaysat “collaboration” those sworn enemies (barring someexceptions, 
how few !) of whatsoever is new, searching, and sincere, the editors of 
daily, weekly and other publications. Not his was the horrible task 
of having to throw into some sort of extemporaneous form articles on 
various subjects and in various styles, to which a certain amount of 
maturing, could it only have been bestowed, would have imparted 
the absent qualities of tone, significance, and worth. He, in a word, 
was under no obligation of forcing from his brain products which 
that brain was never designed to bear. Sufficiently well-to-do he 
was, to write only what he liked, how he liked; and O si sic omnes ! 


must be, in this regard, the aspiration of every other writer. 

— Voici,” says M. Barrés in the preface to his Barbares, “une 
courte monographie réaliste.”” A “realistic”? monograph: the epithet 
is here very properly employed, for what other realities so real as 
the inner realities of an autobiographer’s mind? And the author 
adds, with perfect truth and fine precision: “That which we call 
reality is for each one of us a different thing, reality being only the 


” 


sum of a person’s ways of seeing, feeling, and thinking.” His own 
reality it is which he proposes to body forth in his book, and not a 
reflection of the reality of somebody else. Sous / 2i/ des Barbares 
is, in consequence, necessarily and entirely a production of the 
“ personal ” order. 

“ Whilst attending carefully to the sequence of the thoughts and the 
graces of the vocabulary, I have striven, above all, exactly to repro- 
duce those images of the universe which I found superposed within 
my conscience. Herein will be found some account of the ’prentice- 
years of a ‘me ’—soul or spirit.” In those few words is exposed the 
whole tenour of M. Barrés’ writings. If I have emphasized one of 
' the clauses, this is because, in the suggestion thereby afforded of a 
highly intellectual mind disdaining to cover over or palliate the trivi- 
ality, natural and inevitable, of its own more mechanical processes, but 
rather, since it cannot possibly evade them, bringing them humour- 
ously and carelessly to light, the passage in question is very charac- 
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teristic of its author. The pseudo-artist and pseudo-philosopher—as, 
let us say, for a specially shocking instance, Bulwer Lytton—thinks 
to dignify the essential pettiness of what might be termed the stage 
machinery of his art by casting around it flimsy veils of flaunting 
gauze. The true philosopher and artist, as M. Barrés, is led, through 
one of the strongest impulses of his nature, to eschew all affectation of 
nobility in things not of themselves noble. Indispensable is this ten- 
dency, among others, to the existence of anything like true realism; 
of anything like the spirit informing such a production as John 
Inglesant, for example, and rendering it more real than any of the 
text-books of the so-called, self-styled “realistic”? school.—Chance 
brings beneath my pen the title of perhaps the finest moral study 
written in the English tongue during the past generation. Let 
me improve the opportunity by stating that throughout M. Barrés’ 
wurks there breathes a tone of mingled contemplation, aspiration, 
and sadness, by no means dissimilar from that distinguishing Mr. 
Shorthouse’s exquisite psychological romance. Another English 
writer whom this young French writer recalls, is Sterne, through 
his natural inclination to be brilliantly and charmingly artificial, 
through the acuity of sensibilities verging sometimes on perversity, 
and through that rare admixture of an invincible innate egotism 
(employing the word in its least unfavourable acceptation) with an 
eager, constant, sincere desire for the fondness of others at whatever 
cost of ingenuity, endeavour and exertion. To live and feel at once so 
much for oneself and so much for one’s fellows is a privilege— 
painful privilege!—accorded to but few in a world where the 
rankest savagery of instinct, thinly disguising itself beneath a crust 
of what we flatteringly style “ civilisation,” is the primum mobile of 
the vast majority of beings. 

The disgusted aversion of a young, infinitely sensitive and 
clairvoyant nature from this general savagery of human-kind is 
the theme of Sous /’@il des Barbares.—How, in the midst of so 
much that is distracting, shall this nature achieve the inner har- 
mony of self? Such is the problem studied in a hundred different 
ways and under a hundred different phases by M. Barrés. “ An 
inquiry into the art and science of self-culture’’ might be the best 
label for the whole trilogy, Sous ? vil des Barbares, Un Homme 
Libre, and Le Jardin de Bérénice, to which the Barbares serves a8 
introduction. Needless to add that on the strength of such a plan 
and design every petty scribbler for “Parisian” sheets, every bel 
esprit of “Parisian’’ drawing-rooms, every “ sarcast,”’ to borrow 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent neologism, of “ Parisian” coteries in the 
Montmartre and Latin Quarter pothouses, for some years past has 
facilely and frequently “scored” by representing the new psycholo- 
gist as having deliberately exceeded all previous bounds of literary 
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affectation and conceit. But M. Barrés has doubtless ere now dis- 
covered that opposition from certain quarters is more genuinely 
flattering and encouraging than any amount of sympathy and 
approbation encountered elsewhere. 

Sous ? Gil des Barbares, whilst gaining much from its ingenuity 
and originality of presentment, on the other hand loses not a little 
from the occasional obscurity and tortuousness of its diction. Tortu- 
ousness in a young writer is often a promising fault—giving unmis- 
takable token of earnestness and sincerity of feeling, struggling 
painfully, for both the writer and the reader, to express themselves 
through the as yet unsurmounted difficulties of a medium so much 
less pliable than mere thought. Nothing easier than to write 
nothings with freedom, fluency, and finish: ride the columns of the 
English daily and weekly literary press. The operation of amalga- 
mating a little of one’s “ grey matter” with one’s prose is less unla- 
boriously accomplished. M. Barrés, however, soon gained greater 
deftness at the making of this mixture than appeared in certain 
portions of his earliest book. 

“ Départ Inquiet”—“ Tendresse” —“ Désintéressement ’”—“ Paris 
a Vingt Ans”—‘“ Dandysme”—“ Extase’’—“ Affaissement” and, 
finally, “‘ Oraison,” the respective titles of the chapters of Sous ? iil 
des Barbares, suggest sufficiently that in each of these divisions is 
expressed or at all events adumbrated some new and different state 
of interior being on the part of the hero and writer. And to each 
chapter is prefixed a little commentary or “ concordance,” marking 
in a few delicately ironical phrases how the psychologist’s intellect 
from first to last sat apart, viewing with a smile like that Da Vinci 
gave to all his faces, the varied adventures and emotions of the 
struggling, chafing, questioning soul, its mate. This intellect, this 
all-perceptive, essentially emotionless, ever wary and watchful intel- 
lect, bound up together with this soul so eternally eager and per- 
turbed—how strange and particular a combination, presented by so 
many of the rarest and finest natures! Genius, for all its continual 
simulacrum of feeling, yet never does feel quite spontaneously and 
directly, and perhaps in a sense may be said never to feel at all. 
Thus we find M. Barrés giving expression to a sentiment denounced 
by some excellent critic as an instance of monstrous callousness of 
nature: “I was never really touched by exterior beauty. The finest 
spectacles to me are nothing more than psychological suggestions.” 
Amiel, likewise, who was not a genius, but at any rate a most 
subtle and acute thinker, wrote : ‘‘ A landscape is a state of the soul.” 
And Milton and Wordsworth, and Shakespeare and Shelley, had they 
been narrowly sounded on the point, would, one fancies, have had to 
confess that with them the case was the same. Genius is, and cannot 

“but be, complexity ; and underlying, like an Undine at the bottom of 
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a brawling brook, all the surface-agitations to which complexity gives 
rise, is a certain weird lack of genuine sensibility, which in the 
history of genius throughout the ages again and again has been 
seen coming to the top and there revealing itself with various discon- 
certing results. 

From the discrepancies of human affection, the disturbances 
of carnal passion, the weariness and emptiness of erudition and the 
acridness of worldly knowledge, which in divers allegorical forms 
are exemplified in the opening pages of Sous /’ il des Barbares, the 
young seeker after peace turns away to an enthusiastic contemplation 
of beauty, intelligence, and virtue in the legendary past. Hypatia, 
the martyred priestess of Alexandria, becomes for a while his idol. 
In a dithyramb of sustained elevation of feeling and purely classic 
nobility of form, he celebrates the final phases of her brief existence 
and brings vividly into relief the symbolic horrors of her death. | 
will not seek to make any quotations from this minute masterpiece, 
finished and perfect within itself. It is a flawless statuette, and 
since I cannot think to show it entire, I shall refrain at least from 
hacking away a finger or a toe. 

The Parisian experiences of the hero of Sous ’ Hil des Barbares, 
next in order in the book, offer a more favourable field for citation. 

“At Paris he did not find the exceptional personalities he had 
dreamt of, and on account of whom he had been despising himself 
for years.” Asasmall specimen of M. Barrés’ powers of satire— 
self-satire, too, which is more—that phrase may be left to the con- 
sideration of any discriminative reader. Again, this characterisation 
of the peculiar “ agreeableness ” of Parisian life: ‘ As to the amiable 
pleasure one encounters there at every turn in the street or the 
conversation ’’ [in my desperate-desire to preserve some remnants of 
M. Barrés’ verbal esprit, I perceive I am outraging the genius 
of the English tongue], “he deemed that somewhat more of this 
would be required in order to render it satisfying.” M. Barrés 
abounds in epigrammatic quips of this description, as pleasing, 
precise, polished, pungent in the original as they appear flat, 
strained and void when rendered in any foreign medium. His 
wit (and as George Eliot, who possessed so little of the quality, 
remarked justly: “ Wit is an exquisite product of high powers”) 
is of an order connecting him less with the vulgar fin de siéc/e spirit 
of blague than with the foremost French traditions. Larochefou- 
cauld, Labruyére, Chamfort, would not blush to own M. Barrés for 
@ successor. 

But this young man’s years of inward contention and unrest 
amid the ever-shifting Parisian world, himself, at soul, shifting the 
most incessantly of all, have not been made by him’ a subject for the 
exercise of his esprit alone. Epigram is but the salt, the Attic 
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salt, wherewith he flavours the ensemb/e of his anxious metaphysical 
searchings, thus relieving them from what might otherwise be their 
aridity and monotony, hyper-subtlety, and excess of hair-splitting 
ingenuity and acuteness. The analysis, almost painfully minute 
and so continually recurring, of his “ me’’ in all its fluctuations; the 
characterisation, trenchantly accurate and glitteringly brilliant, of 
the phenomena among which this “me’’ lives and moves and has 
its being; with here and there a touch of allegory or “ symbol,” and 
very occasionally a lyric strain subdued carefully by the employment 
of that invaluable pedal, humour : such are the chief literary ingre- 
dients of not only the latter and better part of Sous /’ Gvil des Barbares, 
but also of all M. Barrés’ subsequent writings. A special point must 
here be made regarding M. Barrés’ humour. Humour, as every one 
knows, is perhaps the rarest of literary qualities in France. M. Bourget 
(with whom one naturally is prompted to compare and contrast M. 
Barrés, as being to a certain extent the latter’s prototype or fore- 
runner) is deficient in humour, lamentably, as those would-be 
humorous touches in Mensonges and Le Disciple go to show. But 
that M. Barrés is possessed of the gift appears distinctly, if only 
from the chapter of the Barbares wherein the young “ passionate 
pilgrim” seeking ever amidst the banality and baseness of the 
modern world the path which is to lead him to the recovery 
#f some Holy Grail, encounters the spirit of successful mundane 
philosophy incarnate in the person of (impossible to doubt the 
malicious fidelity of the portraiture) no less an one than M. Ernest 
Renan. Like most other thinkers of this time, M. Barrés came 
early beneath the spell of M. Renan’s exquisite intellectuality, 
and at first failed to distinguish the callous sensuality of his doc- 
trines, so speciously disguised to represent a kind of refined 
and ornate Pyrrhonism; but the author of Sous /’ iil des Barbares 
would appear subsequently to have revolted, at least for a time, 
against such soullessness with a heartiness of antipathy almost 
worthy the Spectator newspaper itself. A charming, graceful girl 
(Worldly Pleasure or Success) has been stirring the young man’s 
senses with her attractions. And now the old, stout, blue-eyed, 
bottle-nosed sophist—“ M. X , causeur divin, maitre qui institua 
des doubles a toutes les certitudes, et dont le contact exquis amollit 
les plus rudes sectaires ”—is represented as the material projection 
® ultimate philosophical expression of the damsel’s “ furtive ” 


soul :-— 


“He seems the shadow cast by this young girl’s voluptuous image; the 
material appearance and shape of the furtive soul she signifies. His lips, dis- 
@ncerting in the excess of their mobility, are like to this worldly creature’s 
foating laugh ; and, just as she enchants us by the undulations of her pliant 
frame, so does he overcome us all through the perpetual approbativeness of his 


todding poll.” 
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A scene ensues which Aristophanes or Moliére might have signed, 
In a parody, or rather a reproduction, exquisitely perfect, of the 
Renanesque mellifluence of speech, a series of precepts, maxims, 
axioms for the better guidance of the tyro through the world are 
formulated by the sensuous old sage, who meanwhile gradually but 
completely befuddles himself with glass upon glass of highly- 
sweetened absinthe, beneath the eye of a black-jacketed, white- 
aproned, frizzly-haired and side-whiskered Parisian waiter, with 
serviette tucked majestically under the left arm, Finally the listener 
feels his gorge rising at the flowery ignominiousness of the tun- 
bellied sophist’s scheme, and—but M. Barrés must be left to relate 
the rest :— 


‘The young man, naif, uncultured or provoked? failed to perceive the 
charms of this philosophy, and, impelled, as I suppose, by a perhaps here- 
ditary feeling of respect for the categorical imperative, he transcended at one 
step the bounds of the Pyrrhonism that was being taught him ; to the extent 
of suddenly bestowing upon this complex old person a thorough beating with 
his stick. The old man noisily expressed his affliction ; but the other triun- 
phantly exclaimed: ‘Zh bien! scratch the ironical, and you will find the 
elegiac.’ He might even have replied with moral and metaphysical reasonings 
to the arguments of M. X , if the waiters and the maitre d’hétel had not 
thrown them both out of doors. 

Et le peuple ricanait.” 


. . . One can imagine the scene with illustrations from the pencil 
of “ Caran d’Ache.” . . No other satiric draughtsman of the day 
could accentuate so well the fantastic jocularity of the “ symbol.” 

Further on in Sous ?Gil des Barbares our youth begins to 
intrigue with a view to social domination, for which, through his 
various graceful and attractive gifts, he is eminently well fitted, 
could he but stoop to devote the whole of his genius to the attain- 
ment of such an end. But here again is vexation, again deception, 
again discontent. . . Always the quivering soul, the aching heart, 
the brain that grinds and grinds and grinds like the squirrel 
within its cage. . . 

At length, and if only for the purpose of getting a little further 
away from himself, he determines to put something of himself on 
paper. “He would copy strictly, without amplitude or ability” 
[ his modesty leads M. Barrés to malign himself as regards this latter 
point] ‘the divers dreams which during the past five years had 
imprinted themselves upon his mind.” And yet again, in this 
literary task he meets with naught but doubt, dissatisfaction, 
distress :— 


‘* Often, very often, wearied, bewildered by the monotony of his casuistry, 
overcome. by the dread lest all the things he had ever known should be 
nothing more than puerile dreams, and still more discomposed at the thought of 
resuming a genuine, firm, earnest, useful life, he would stop short, ... ” 
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And the book—this little particularising, ratiocinating record of the 
restless wanderings of a superior soul in quest of its appropriate 
sphere—terminates despairingly with the cry :— 


“O master, master, where art thou, whom I long to love, to serve, to whom 
I remit myself ! 
*% 


% * % * * * 


“Thee alone, O master, if somewhere thou hast existence, be thou axiom, 
religion or prince of men.” 


II. 


A preponderant share of space has been accorded to the considera- 
tion of Sous ? til des Barbares. Comments upon its companion 
volumes, Un Homme Libre and Le Jardin de Bérénice, shall not, and 
need not, be extended to any such lengths. We have seen now 
nearly as much of M. Barrés as even his writings could be expected 
to reveal. Consequently only the briefest mention will be made of 
the more salient distinctive features differentiating his two later 
books from the first one. 

In Un Homme Libre M. Barrés is found to have advanced several 
steps further towards the wished-for goal of complete practical 
possession and domination of Self. His philosophy, which in the 
Barbares floated at random like the /ourbil/ons or atémes crochus of 
French metaphysicians of the classic age, now has crystallized 
itself, so to speak, and taken a definite form to its substance. 
The sole actual reality is Self ; for what more is the whole exterior 
universe than the projection of Self upon the Infinite? In Self, 
therefore, in Self and for Self, must we resignedly elect to live. 
Nor must we hope for any actual felicity, either present or to come; 
but must seek and find, in simply the daily incidents of our hopeless 
quest, sufficient interest and entertainment to keep us passively 
content :— 


** Continually to seek for peace and happiness, with the conviction that we never 
shall find them, is the solution I propose. We must make our pleasure consist 
in the experiments we undertake, and not in the results which these experi- 
ments may seem to offer. Let us amuse ourselves with the means, and have 
no thought for the end. Thus shall we escape from the feelings of unrest that 
overtook those too high-minded children” [The author, in a manner most 
characteristic of his mind and method, is here considering the lamentable case 
of so many young children who, of late years, not in France only but in other 
countries, have sought a refuge from life in the arms of voluntary death. ] 
“and which were solely due to the disproportion between the objects they 
aspired to and those which they attained.” 


Whereas Sous /’ Util des Barbares was written in the third person, 
Un Homme Libre is couched in the form of a diary. It relates the 
metaphysical experiments and experiences of the author in the com- 
pany of his “ami Simon,” a personage very quaintly but felici- 
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tously presented in somewhat the tone and style of Tristram Shandy, 
for example. The author’s “ friend Simon” and he, disgusted, each 
in his own peculiar way, with the general inanity and vulgarity of 
people and things, go off to play together at being hermits in an 
isolated provincial retreat, where day after day they remain, sound- 
ing the inmost recesses of their minds and souls, comparing notes 
and discussing results. The two recluses, from morning till night, 
and often from night till morning, think, and converse, and read ; 
read, more particularly, the works of such morbidly acute self- 
analysts as the Saint-Beuve of the premiére maniére and as Benjamin 
Constant in his autobiographical Ado/phe; Balzac and the other 
writers of action being discarded as too “disturbing.” And these 
readings provide M. Barrés with an opportunity for some criticism 
of the picturesque, intimate, searchingly psychological type, so 
fine in its penetration, and in its literary flavour so delightful, 
that I would willingly rest his reputation upon these chapters 
alone. The method of M. Barrés as a critic is to discover and 
describe himself in and through the writers whom he examines. 
This, in the last analysis, is the only true criticism, as every true 
critic, if he is frank enough, must fain admit. 

A further interesting and prominent feature in the pages of Ui 
Homme Libre is the compendious and artistically elaborated account 
of, as it were, the soul-life from century to century of M. Barrés’ 
native province, Lorraine: a perfect monograph and minor master- 
piece in its way; but here again, for excellent artistic reasons, 
excerpts are not to be essayed. 

Before the volume is half over, the hero and his “ ami Simon” 
fall apart, and their hermit life of ‘ Saint Germain” is at an end. 
Simon returns to the more active career for which he is naturally 
fitted, and the other drifts off alone into the principal towns of 
Italy, there to tread still the mill of introspection, and to grasp daily, 
hourly, at divine but elusive shadows which the contemplation of 
the purest triumphs of art calls forth “not as single spies, but 
in battalions.”’ A sentimental episode (somewhat materially senti- 
mental) supervenes. . . Its ultimate result is to revive a sense of 
the vanity of all things, and more especially the things of the flesh ; 
and, at the close of Un Homme Libre, the experimentalist, whilst yet 
allowing his mere body to go on living in the midst of men, retreats 
for good and all into the penetralia of his mind as into an impreg- 
nable, inaccessible fortress, where he no longer shall find himself 
“beneath the eye of barbarians,” but will be able to exist as a 
“freeman,” at last and indeed :— 

‘**T now live within a dream, composed of moral elegance and of accuracy 
of vision. Even vulgarity cannot disturb me, for, seated in the heart of my 


lucid palace, I drown the scandalous murmurs arising towards me from the 
outer horde by means of the varied arias my soul can play to me at will. 
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“Solitude I have renounced; I have decided to erect my tent in the midst 
of the living age, because of certain appetites which can find only in active life 
avent. In isolation they disturbed my quiet, like so many mercenaries out of 
employ. The baser part of my being, ill content with inaction, at times would 
interfere with what is best in me. I have come down among men in order 
to procure for it playthings, so that henceforward it may leave me in peace. 

eo * * * % * * 


Alienus! Foreign to the exterior world, foreign even to my past, foreign 
to my very instincts truly Iam an Homme Libre!” 


IIT. 


Le Jardin de Bérénice, quite recently brought out, and hailed from 
the moment it appeared with the admiring comments of Paul 
Bourget, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, and all the other leading 
literary critics of the hour in France, marks, as was to be expected, 
a still later stage in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
M. Barrés. In the interval between the production of Un Homme 
Libre and of this Bérénice, third and last panel of the “ triptych,” or 
portion of the “trilogy,” our experimentalist has been inoculating him- 
self carefully with a desire for public life. As a practical result, he 
has caused himself to be elected a deputy for Nancy, the capital of his 
province, and now M. Barrés sits as one of the youngest members of 
the Corps Législatif. Under a slightly modified form (“Tout est vrai 
la-dedans, rien n’y est exact,” the author says at the close) Le Jardin 
de Bérénice is the narrative of his real electoral experiences and 
impressions, adorned with and complicated by incidents introducing 
a species of Aspasia in little, a creature imbued with the greatest 
delicacy and charm, albeit touched, through the irresistible effect 
of corrupting circumstances, with that taint which from the first 
overshadows, as a standing menace, all natures at once so fine and 
so complex, and which only the most favourable, most fortunate 
conditions can have power definitely to avert and prevent. Life is 
hard—to such as these more particularly—and vice, how terribly 
strong! The wise and good will pity, pardon, deplore; only the 
naturally bad and base will think to blame or to condemn. 

When Philippe (as the hero, in this last volume, is finally chris- 
tened, by way of concession, says M. Barrés, with a graceful airy 
impertinence all his own, to the wishes of certain amiable lady 
readers) first encounters, in the South of France, whither he has 
gone to conduct his electoral campaign, Bérénice grown into a 
lovely woman, she appears to him “ attired in weeds, and delicately 
voluptuous of countenance.” She is living in a villa near the town, 
and lamenting the loss of a former lover whom she, unusually 
enough, herself had sincerely loved. Years before, Philippe had 
known her in Paris, as a precociously perverted child, a dancing girl 
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at one of the principal theatres. ‘Elle eut plus de défaillances 
qu’aucune personne de son Age,” says the writer, but as in Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra: ‘‘ Vilest things become themselves in her,” 
Hers was the privilege divine, to make a very fault appear a 
beauty :— 
‘*T saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street : 

And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 

That she did make defect, perfection, 

And, breathless, power breathe forth.” 


“ Always,” the author adds, in a phrase of delicious gentleness and 
beauty, “it was with tenderness of look and word that she trans- 
gressed ; and upon that little hand, after so many dreadful things, 
I yet can behold no sin.’ And then he speaks of the peculiar cold- 
ness of her little visage, on which the intensity of her native sensi- 
bilities appeared, as it were, to be frozen stiff and hard: — 


‘«That coldness beneath which I could divine such fearful readiness to 
foel . . . Masque entété de jeune reine aux cheveux plats! Never were eyes so 
grave, nor so well able to discern the bitterness ever bubbling at the root of 
things . . . Proud as they are, little beings of this description can love those 
only who appeal to their imagination. They go from the princes of the earth 
to the worst of outlaws. Not admitted to be the adulating mistress of a king, 
such women become rebels, whose acrid downtrodden beauty pains the 
observer's soul.” 


Bérénice is being courted by a young man of the town, in whom 
Philippe sees the incarnation of aggressive mediocrity and materialism, 
and whom he dubs “]’Adversaire” in consequence. This ‘ Adver- 
sary,’ through the effects of Philippe’s highly disinterested but 
somewhat ill-judged advice, finally marries Bérénice, who shortly 
afterwards dies; Philippe’s candidature is successful, and he now 
determines to cultivate an interest in the people, among whom alone, 
they being “ unconscious,” may still exist some germ of future good. 
With regard to himself, he resolves, in the name and for the sake of 
his further intellectual “freedom,” to seek systematically what he 
terms “a considerable material independency.” Thus, apparently, 
M. Barrés no longer would inflict on M. Renan the figurative caning 
of Sous ? Gil des Barbares ; and, perhaps, they are not quite wrong, 
the people in Paris who are just now applying the nickname of 
“Miss Renan ” to the young author of Le Jardin de Bérénice, as 
Alfred de Musset in his time was styled “ Mademoiselle Byron :” 
for is not the following passage, with which Le Jardin de Bérénice 
concludes, almost exactly in the spirit of the teachings of the melli- 
fluous sage ? 


‘Money: such is the refuge wherein minds anxious for the integrity of their 
inner life will best be able to await the organising of some institution analo- 
gous to the religious orders which, spontaneously arising in consequence of 
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that same oppression of the ‘me’ described in Sous /’ Wil des Barbares, were 
the places where formerly were elaborated practical rules for becoming Un 
Homme Libre, and where arose that admirable vision of the heavenly spirit 
at work amidst the world which, under the more modern name of the ‘ uncon- 
scious,’ Philippe discovered in the Jardin de Bérénice.”’ 


The pretext here advanced in language which my translation so 
regrettably impairs, is lofty. . . Nevertheless, it appears that 
Vargent is the last word of M. Maurice Barrés’ latest book. The 
elegiac poet, the “ironist,” the stylist, the casuist and metaphysician, 
comes in the last resort to look on /argent as the thing most necessary 
to possess and best worth the trouble to acquire. Herein, some may 
think, is involved a base surrender to the Zeitgeist ; but I for my 
part fail to perceive why that which would be considered a highly 
commendable ambition in a pork-butcher, should by anyone be 
deemed a dishonourable inclination on the part of one of the most 
delicate, distinguished, original, ardent, and naturally aristocratic 
individualities of this time. What amount of self-seeking, or even 
money-secking, definitively could overcome or outweigh the innate 
nobility of the author of Sous /’Q?il des Barbares, Un Homme Libre 
and Le Jardin de Bérénice? If, indeed, rewards of writing were 
according to the degree of merit in the writer, it is certain that 
Pargent would come of its own accord to M. Maurice Barrés and 
without any further ado. 


And yet—and yet the sadness of it: the dreams, the longings, 
the noble fever, the ceaseless, ardent, anxious search, all settling 
down at last into the numb materialism of this renouncement! The 
blame ?—where lies it, if not with Life itself and Life’s unbearable 
conditions. 


Epwarpv DE.LILLE, 
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Tue justification of the view one takes of the social life of any 
community lies surely in the adequate presentment of the conditions 
of that life. First, there are the natural conditions, and then there 
are the artificial conditions. In the play of the one on the other, 
the perpetual action and reaction of the two forces in their respective 
proportions, we shall find their ultimate significance and value. 

The social life in this case refers almost entirely to that of the 
sea-coast cities of Australia—to Melbourne, with its pendants of 
Adelaide and Hobart ; to Sydney, with its pendants of Brisbane and 
Townsville. 


I.—ALONG THE Coast. 


With brown low cliffs and flats, the land stretches out to east and 
west as far as the eye can see. On great patches of it a dense 
smoke lies heavily, here rising into huge horns blown backward by 
the incoming sea-breeze, there scattered and whirled into wreaths 
and lost ina grey and permeating mist. No sign of verdure, as we 
mean by verdure in England; only everywhere low, closely-packed, 
sombre and bristly underwoods, the everlasting gum-tree scrub. No 
rivers, creeks, or inlets. The barren coast runs along unbroken for 
five hundred miles at a cast, from river-mouth to river-mouth, from 
harbour to harbour. 

Such is a summer scene on the South Victorian coast, and in 
winter it is much the same, save that the air is crystal clear and pure 
in-its freedom from the smoke of the bush fires. It is a climate of 
sudden and cruel extremes. The north wind in the summer blows 
down from the interior with the breath of a furnace, shrivelling up 
all vegetation, driving people within their closed and darkened 
houses. The south wind comes direct from the Antarctic without a 
break and brings a “change” whose coolness is often icily chill. 
Christmas is spent either in the nearest approach to a cellar, or close 
around the blazing fires. And sometimes both within a few days. 
Autumn alone brings equable and mellow warmth, basking through 
March, April, and May, till June is braced with the first touches of 
frost, and July and August may see the Alps in snow. But there is 
not the marked change of seasons of the European clime. Trees 
shed bark and leaf by gradual process, and are never bare. However 
winds may vary, the sun is always hot, andat his magic touch a few 
days will see Spring, crowned with flowers, leap forth fullgrown. 

Turn away from the “ heads” and the fierce “rip” of Port Philip, 
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the big shallow bay at whose either extremity lie Melbourne and 
Geelong, and steer eastwards. The churn of two oceans has cut the 
old prehistoric peninsula in two at Bass’s Straits, making Tasmania 
an island. Once round Cape Howe, and with our head due north, 
we begin the traverse of that two-thousand-mile coast, the distance 
(say) from Gibraltar to Alexandria, which constitutes the Pacific 
Slope, and the chief seat of Australian activity. Stormy and even 
more dangerous by reason of its rocky cliffs, four hundred miles, 
the distance from London to Edinburgh, brings us to the two harbours 
of Botany Bay and Port Jackson, and a different clime. We are at 
the middle-land between the tropics and the colder south. ‘he grey 
gusty skies and changeful seas of the eastern coast of Victoria, 
where the Antarctic exhausts its final efforts, give place to the 
mild and tender blue of the true Pacific. Here heavy and con- 
tinuous rain falls, and ladens the breezes with moisture. The 
north-easter is like a trade wind, and the close, damp heat ener- 
vates and enfeebles. The winter is rawer, therefore, when it is 
wet, while the summer sky and sea take tender jewelled hues, 
unequalled in the very tropics. Sometimes the Antarctic gives 
Sydney, as it does Melbourne, its stormy “ change ’—the dust-clouds 
of the “‘ brickfielder”’ ending in the tempestuous showers of the 
“southerly buster.’ 

Another five hundred miles and we are opposite Moreton Bay, 
another Port Philip, into which the Brisbane river, passing through 
low-lying mud-flats, empties itself. The air is milder still, and, 
when the sun has dropped behind the sombre land in vast aureoles 
of gold and rose, the stars come closer in the wonderful nights, 
and the larger planets shine with wakes on the waters like little 
moons. The mangroves crowd the salt-swamps and sway in the 
tides. The sun scorches and devours. The seasons become more 
marked—dry season and wet season, winter and summer, month 
after month of rainless sparkling weather, and then weeks of deluging 
‘rain, when the tide, pushing right up the winding course of the 
river for twenty miles and more, throws back the torrents from the 
gullies, and floods the flats. 

Yet another five hundred miles, and we are past Mackay, the 
emporium of the sugar plantations; two hundred more, and we 
enter the blue, waveless tides behind the outer barrier reef and pass 
Townsville, the metropolis of the North, with its open readstead. 
This great barrier reef of coral runs for seven hundred miles down 
the land, now advancing, now receding, but always leaving a prac- 
ticable channel for ships, losing itself to the north in the New 
Guinea straits, and to the south in the sinuosities of the Capricorn 
Channel. Admirably lighthoused, navigation by night is yet too 
risky to be undertaken, except under the most favourable circum- 
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stances, and the anchor is let go as darkness comes ‘on, and not 
heaved till dawn. During the winter time the climate is divine, dry, 
clear, and cool, with every wonder of atmospheric beauty. 


II.—Tue Sea-coast Cities. 


Once more we find ourselves on the southern Victorian coast, 
whence we started, in sight of Cape Otway, and moving up to" the 
“heads” of Hobson’s Bay. The tide pulses heavily, with the full 
swell behind it of thousands and thousands of miles of ocean, and 
the “rip” is often like a cataract. We pass on rapidly by the 
channel through shallow, splashing waters to the north-east corner, 
where masts and funnels cluster round the piers of the city’s ports 
of Williamstown and Port Melbourne. 

The old name of Port Melbourne describes the true nature of the 
place—Sandridge. The river, a mean and canal-like stream, which 
the innocent natives called “the flowing-flowing ” (Yarra- Yarra), 
winds at last through mournful flats, muddy and defiled, gouged 
with perpetual dredging, into the sand-dunes and the bay. Port 
towns are pretty much the same wherever our race builds them, and 
all the hideousness of the alleged “strictly utilitarian” British 
architect flourishes in these characterless piles of brick. And round 
about stretch the barren sands, thick in the detritus of silt and dust, 
untamed and unannexed by man, swept by the furnace blasts of 
northern “ hot winds” and southern cold winds, and precipitating 
streams of fragmentary filth upon the town and into the bay. 

What species of town has risen so suddenly on such a foundation, 
in such a climate, and what sort of people live in it ? 

On this plain, flat and low-lying, where any comprehensive system 
of drainage is so difficult as to be almost impossible, the mathematical 
genius has had its chance and taken it. Imagine a huge chessboard 
flung on to the earth, and you have what is the true and characteristic 
Melbourne. Behind this chessboard is a country of some eighty-eight 
thousand square miles (a thousand larger than England, Scotland, and 
Wales). There is no other port or means of egress to it. Geelong, 
oppressed by a sandy “bar,” offers no practicable harbourage, and 
has sunk almost out of existence. From Ballarat, the gold city of 
the west—from Sandhurst (the old Bendigo), the gold city of the 
northern centre—from all the pastoral land and agricultural land of 
the whole eighty-eight thousand square miles, everything drains into 
Melbourne. There are no rivers. 

Railways are the rivers of Australia, and all the Victorian rivers 
have but one mouth. 

Later on we shall see how few mouths the rivers of New South 
Wales and Queensland have, and shall grow to understand the extra- 
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ordinary system of centralization which has made this enormous 
Australia the appanage of four or five cities. Gold has poured into 
Melbourne, not only from within but from without. Forty years 
have seen more than three hundred millions drawn from the mines, 
the large bulk of which has passed into Melbourne. The million and 
a quarter of people who inhabit Victoria have borrowed from 
England, in the shape of public and private loans, from sixty to 
seventy millions. A severely protective tariff has done its best to 
make the colony self-supporting by means of swarming “home 
industries,” and already the question of superflous export for its manu- 
tures, and other exports beside gold and wool, is rising before it. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that self-confidence has become a distinct 
characteristic of the Victorians. 

Melbourne is the phenomenal city of Australia, and its people 
have in it a pride which is a passion. The old Anglo-Australian 
generation which founded its prosperity is quietly but swiftly passing 
away. The native Australians who follow on them have too often the 
self-sufficiency that is begotten on self-confidence by ignorance. 
Lean and high-strung, with the alternations of languor and activity 
which the terrible changefulness of their climate gives them, they 
wear themselves out in all they do, mistaking the exercise of nervous 
energy for pleasure. They have the taint of cruelty. The vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon, with his profuse exclamations of wrath, is giving way 
to the new exemplar of a suppressed viciousness twice as dangerous. 
The more angry the Victorian—and one may as well say the Aus- 
tralian—becomes, the slower he speaks, drawling out his oaths, and 
staring like a wild beast about to spring. The street-riots of the 
Melbourne “ larrikin ” are as different as can be from the “‘ rows”’ 
of the London or Birmingham “rough.” It is the difference of 
tigers and bears at angry play. Self-respect has its excess in a vanity 
which is intense, and the thin-skinned youth from back street or “ up 
country ” feels the murderous desire to shoot, or stab, or rush upon his 
antagonist, rather than to spar up to and strike him with the fist. 

Educated in a secular manner, even in the denominational gram- 
mar-schools, our new-world youth isa pure positivist and materialist. 
Religion seems to him, at best, a social affair, to whose inner appeal 
he is profoundly indifferent. History is nothing to him, and all he 
knows or cares for England lies in his resentment and curiosity con- 
cerning London, with the tales of whose size and wonders the 
crowd of travelling “new chums” for ever troubles him. On the 
other hand, he is comparatively free from cant, and when not 
suspicious of patronage or irony, is endowed with much simple 
friendliness. In general characteristics, the girls are very much the 
same, only milder. In Melbourne alone do they trust their intui- 
tions of dress, and achieve a distinct style. More American than 
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stances, and the anchor is let go as darkness comes ‘on, and not 
heaved till dawn. During the winter time the climate is divine, dry, 
clear, and cool, with every wonder of atmospheric beauty. 


IIl.—Tue Sea-coast : Cit1zEs. 


Once more we find ourselves on the southern Victorian coast, 
whence we started, in sight of Cape Otway, and moving up to: the 
“heads” of Hobson’s Bay. The tide pulses heavily, with the full 
swell behind it of thousands and thousands of miles of ocean, and 
the ‘“‘rip”’ is often like a cataract. We pass on rapidly by the 
channel through shallow, splashing waters to the north-east corner, 
where masts and funnels cluster round the piers of the city’s ports 
of Williamstown and Port Melbourne. 

The old name of Port Melbourne describes the true nature of the 
place—Sandridge. The river, a mean and canal-like stream, which 
the innocent natives called “the flowing-flowing ” (Yarra-Yarra), 
winds at last through mournful flats, muddy and defiled, gouged 
with perpetual dredging, into the sand-dunes and the bay. Port 
towns are pretty much the same wherever our race builds them, and 
all the hideousness of the alleged “strictly utilitarian” British 
architect flourishes in these characterless piles of brick. And round 
about stretch the barren sands, thick in the detritus of silt and dust, 
untamed and unannexed by man, swept by the furnace blasts of 
northern “ hot winds” and southern cold winds, and precipitating 
streams of fragmentary filth upon the town and into the bay. 

What species of town has risen so suddenly on such a foundation, 
in such a climate, and what sort of people live in it ? 

On this plain, flat and low-lying, where any comprehensive system 
of drainage is so difficult as to be almost impossible, the mathematical 
genius has had its chance and taken it. Imagine a huge chessboard 
flung on to the earth, and you have what is the true and characteristic 
Melbourne. Behind this chessboard is a country of some eighty-eight 
thousand square miles (a thousand larger than England, Scotland, and 
Wales). There is no other port or means of egress to it. Geelong, 
oppressed by a sandy ‘‘bar,” offers no practicable harbourage, and 
has sunk almost out of existence. From Ballarat, the gold city of 
the west—from Sandhurst (the old Bendigo), the gold city of the 
northern centre—from all the pastoral land and agricultural land of 
the whole eighty-eight thousand square miles, everything drains into 
Melbourne. There are no rivers. 

Railways are the rivers of Australia, and all the Victorian rivers 
have but one mouth. 

Later on we shall see how few mouths the rivers of New South 
Wales and Queensland have, and shall grow to understand the extra- 
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ordinary system of centralization which has made this enormous 
Australia the appanage of four or five cities. Gold has poured into 
Melbourne, not only from within but from without. Forty years 
have seen more than three hundred millions drawn from the mines, 
the large bulk of which has passed into Melbourne. The million and 
a quarter of people who inhabit Victoria have borrowed from 
England, in the shape of public and private loans, from sixty to 
seventy millions. A severely protective tariff has done its best to 
make the colony self-supporting by means of swarming “home 
industries,” and already the question of superflous export for its manu- 
tures, and other exports beside gold and wool, is rising before it. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that self-confidence has become a distinct 
characteristic of the Victorians. 

Melbourne is the phenomenal city of Australia, and its people 
have in it a pride which is a passion. The old Anglo-Australian 
generation which founded its prosperity is quietly but swiftly passing 
away. The native Australians who follow on them have too often the 
self-sufficiency that is begotten on self-confidence by ignorance. 
Lean and high-strung, with the alternations of languor and activity 
which the terrible changefulness of their climate gives them, they 
wear themselves out in all they do, mistaking the exercise of nervous 
energy for pleasure. They have the taint of cruelty. The vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon, with his profuse exclamations of wrath, is giving way 
to the new exemplar of a suppressed viciousness twice as dangerous. 
The more angry the Victorian—and one may as well say the Aus- 
tralian—becomes, the slower he speaks, drawling out his oaths, and 
staring like a wild beast about to spring. The street-riots of the 
Melbourne “ larrikin” are as different as can be from the “ rows”’ 
of the London or Birmingham “rough.” It is the difference of 
tigers and bears at angry play. Self-respect has its excess in a vanity 
which is intense, and the thin-skinned youth from back street or “ up 
country ” feels the murderous desire to shoot, or stab, or rush upon his 
antagonist, rather than to spar up to and strike him with the fist. 

Educated in a secular manner, even in the denominational gram- 
mar-schools, our new-world youth is a pure positivist and materialist. 
Religion seems to him, at best, a social affair, to whose inner appeal 
he is profoundly indifferent. History is nothing to him, and all he 
knows or cares for England lies in hig resentment and curiosity con- 
cerning London, with the tales of whose size and wonders the 
crowd of travelling “new chums” for ever troubles him. On the 
other hand, he is comparatively free from cant, and when not 
suspicious of patronage or irony, is endowed with much simple 
friendliness. In general characteristics, the girls are very much the 
same, only milder. In Melbourne alone do they trust their intui- 
tions of dress, and achieve a distinct style. More American than 
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English, they yet want that flavour of Paris which the girl of 
Boston or New York, of Chicago or San Francisco, seems to possess 
innately. Restless, frank, energetic, they have little prudery, and 
are well able to look after themselves. But the truth is, that in 
Melbourne, where much that is typically Australian is to be found, 
much also is a mere replica at second-hand of the older civilization. 
The closeness to England is the cause of this. The stream of 
European civilization finds here its terminus, and threatens the city 
with the taint of cosmopolitanism. Melbourne is in reality pagan, 
but a sort of raw Presbyterianism has inflicted itself upon its 
official presentment as the social counterpart of the political stag- 
nation. Nothing is easier than to mistake this apparently perma- 
nent semblance for the true character of the drugged and slumbering 
mass. 

How different a city and people, and with a difference destined to 
become more and more marked, shall we find gathered round the 
shores of the one large port of the central eastern coast. A typical 
Australian river, surrounded with precipitous gullies, worn out by 
the purging rainfall, worked its way, through countless unknown 
ages, down to the gradually sinking coast and the blue Pacific. The 
sea rose and rose, driving back the river-mouth, until what was once 
the last miles of the water-shed became a sea-harbour with a 
thousand inlets. The most sacred spot on the slope to the native 
tribes, this lovely wonder of nature was to be the first place to fall 
into the hands of the infamous English convict transportation 
system. 

Something of convictism and the convict still shows itself in 
Sydney—in the brutality of the old slave-owning official families 
administering hideous and unrepealed statutes—in the hopeless 
criminality of the old lineal descendants of the “lags,” gathered 
together in Wooloomooloo, a small low-lying quarter of their own. 
In many cases, the convicts made fortunes and rose to high positions, 
when it was invariably discovered that they had been transported 
for snaring a hare or stealing a loaf of bread. A grateful subscrip- 
tion has just placed in the Pantheon of the Race on the shores of the 
Thames a memorial of the son of a convict. English statesmen 
lately met another in solemn conference. A third recently showed 
that actual transportation did not prevent a man from presiding over 
the deliberations of the legislature of his colony. The number of 
those transported to Australia for stealing loaves of bread or snaring 
hares must have been very large, and it is a singular proof of the 
innate integrity of these men, I say, that all who subsequently rose 
to distinction were discovered to be from among their number. 

Sydney is a city with charm, with the element of the ideal. Its 
sea-gardens, planted right in the centre, are as lovely as anything of 
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their kind in the world. Nature has done her very best. The blue 
waters of the winding harbour are everywhere. Sunshine, that 
often seems sempiternal, lights up jewelled hues in the sky and sea 
as tender as Athens, or Naples, or Cadiz. The beauty of the inlets 
and seaside bays is almost equalJled by that of the surrounding bush. 
And yet the final impression is disappointment. No European 
manufacturing city “boasts” more hideous suburbs. Places like 
Newtown and Enmore, Paddington and the Glebe, are simply 
that congerie of bare brick habitations, which is just as much an 
arid, desolate waste as the mid-desert. Utterly unrelieved by tree 
or grass, they oppress the soul and shrivel up every poor little 
instinct and aspiration towards natural purity and beauty in man, 
woman and child. The shoddy contractor despotizes here in his 
vilest and most hateful shape. The town is largely one of gullies, 
Australia’s sole variety (except in the Alps), on flat and open plain, 
and the streets twist and climb like a knot of serpents. The two sum- 
mer months are intolerable with dust and heat, or low, oppressive 
cloudy skies. 

The people have not the restless energy of the Melbournians. 
They take things easier. There has been nothing phenomenal 
about Sydney—at any rate, in the Australian sense. It has grown 
gradually, and only of late years begins to reap the harvest of a 
prodigious centralization. New South Wales is some 310,000 square 
miles, or six times the area of England, and it is being drained 
down by the railway system to this one port! Victoria and 
Queensland are fought on the extreme borders by outrageous freight 
tariffs, so as to drag the utmost farthing of the New South Wales 
products into the New South Wales capital. Surely jobbery, public 
and private, never had a dearer haunt than this colony. The natural 
beauty amidst which he lives, and which is too striking to escape 
even the most dull, affects the Sydneyite, and his lazy relaxing 
climate affects him more. Sunday is rapidly becoming Continental. 
Public galleries are open; concerts are given; endless trips and 
picnics about the harbour and to pleasure resorts; boating and 
sailing in all sorts of yachts—more and more the characteristics of 
a careless, pleasure-loving race are developed as secularly-educated 
Young Australia, the true religious Gallio, gets his own way. The 
art sense, too, begins to show itself, and is happily ignorant of the 
didactic. 

The Sydneyite is quieter, less assertive, more civilized, and his 
leanness becomes a sort of symmetry in which the neurotic plays a 
subordinate part. He has his own ideas about the vaunted supe- 
riority of Melbourne, and does not altogether admire the much- 
vaunted Victorian Girl. He is exempt from accesses of enthusiasm. 
He does not “rave” about a new opera-bouffe or a metropolitan 
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football match. The play that succeeds in Melbourne rarely succeeds 
in Sydney, and vice versd. He has not the dynamite element in 
him. He awakens to things slowly. But his tolerance (which is 
great) must not be altogether mistaken for laziness. One has not 
endured all these years the rule of the squattocracy, as voiced in a 
hopelessly subservient and corrupt legislature, for nothing. The 
vested interests, of every kind and description, have grown very 
strong under this paternal guidance of the cheque-book and snug 
“ Government billets.” The assumption of power by the Younger 
Generation means a political revolution, and six years ago Young 
New South Wales was as disinclined for an Armageddon as Young 
Victoria is to-day. 

It is in Queensland, the colony of youth and enterprise, the 
home of all the daring and restless spirits of Victoria and the 
South generally, that we shall find political activity and advance. 
Queensland, with its enormous territory of 668,000 square miles, 
thirteen times the size of England, or almost five and a half 
times the size of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, is 
governed from Brisbane, right down in the south-eastern corner, 
not more than fifty miles from the New South Wales border. 
Yet it was merely political accident that frustrated the effort to 
make it the centre of the railway system. Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith’s 
scheme of a transcontinental railway would have joined Brisbane 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and made the trend of the rails from the 
north to the south. The effect on Queensland, and especially 
Brisbane, would have been incommensurable in every way. But 
it was not to be. The present system consists of lines running 
due west every three hundred miles or so; from Brisbane, Rock- 
hampton, Townsville, and Cooktown, a more sober effort after a less 
centralized prosperity. 

Brisbane, even more than Sydney, is a city of gullies, and, 
beyond the energy of its people and the pleasures of its river and 
bay and peerless winter climate, has little or nothing to recom- 
mend it. Narrow dusty streets become perfectly intolerable in this 
sub-tropical climate, where the Australian dread of ridicule, shown 
in the insane desire to “follow the fashion,’ sends men and women 
about in the clothes of the chilly temperate zone of Europe. There 
is no adaptation to the climate. People eat meat as only the 
Australians and the English can, the latter also drinking heavy 
imported beers and spirits with all their national heartiness. Every 
one over-works, trying to do as much under this devouring sun as 
they would do “down south” or in chilly and foggy England. 
Queensland is but thirty years old, and not 500,000 people live 
in it, but it owes £24,500,000 of public debt, and the amount 
can be raised to more than £50,000,000, when it includes the 
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borrowings of corporations and companies. On the other hand 
it produces each year over 70,000 bales of wool, and over 
£1,500,000 worth of minerals, owning 4,500,000 sheep, and 
over 500,000 cattle and horses. The contemplation of figures like 
these fills the Queenslander with a joyous pride, and helps him 
to bear the burdens of taxation, even in their absurdest shape of a 
protective tariff, with the smile of faith. Cheerily does he push 
northward the black coat and shining “topper” of “ civilization,” 
and, joined at last to the main-stream of things by the fifteen- 
hundred-mile railway that runs’ from Adelaide to Brisbane, feels 
himself not the least worthy member of the barks afloat on it. 

Bundaberg, Gladstone, Rockhampton, Mackay, Bowen, Towns- 
ville, all are formed on the same model as Brisbane. The charm- 
ing tropical dress-costume of white cotton coat with mother-o’- 
pearl buttons, and white cotton trousers bound up with the crimson 
scarf of silk, gives way everywhere before the hateful conventional 
black. The Kanaka on the sugar-plantations, who was rapidly 
developing in the white population the aristocratic shame of and 
contempt for manual labour, is, we are assured, doomed to disappear 
before the relentless democracy, and the average civilized man is 
about to annex what Queenslanders call “the North.” It is not 
possible to speak of the characteristics of the Brisbane man as one 
ean of his fellow of Melbourne and Sydney. Queensland can 
scarcely be called settled yet. The Younger Generation, slight in 
the boys, but blossoming out in the girls into a precocious physical 
maturity, is ten years younger than that of Victoria and New South 
Wales. It has not yet lifted up its voice to speak. The trans- 
planted Victorian and New South Welshman, inheriting the rest- 
lessness of their fathers, are not yet transformed into the distinctive 
Queenslander. But perhaps this restlessness will produce here the 
bilious and fiery genius of the Southern States of America, and 
prepare the explosive factor in yet another great problem of North 
and South, democrat and aristocrat. 


ITI.—“ Cutture” anp “ Society.” 


To treat of “Culture” and “Society” in Australia, in the sense 
that one does of the European capitals, with Paris and London at their 
head, would be like treating of the snakes in Iceland. Disinterested 
study is unknown in a country where every one is still in haste to 
grab land or create a business. The State provides for the mass 
of the people only the most primary of education, and any advance 
is in the shape of what will be of service to the direct creators of 
wealth. The grammar-schools and denominational colleges take 
boys no further than the lower fifth of the best English public- 
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schools. The universities are quite as much examining bodies as a 
national educator. History is identified with religion and as such 
excluded from the “curriculum ”’ ; so that the sense of the poetry of 
the past and the solidarity of the race is rapidly being lost to the 
young Australian. To the next generation England will be a 
geographical expression, and the Empire a myth in imminent danger 
of becoming a bogey. 

A few years ago Matthew Arnold, writing to me on the subject 
of the future of education in Australia, prophesied that the rich 
class would send their children to England. Nothing of the sort is 
happening. The first generation, from which he probably argued, 
has set no abiding fashion. Fewer and fewer rich Australians 
will be found at Eton and Rugby, and Oxford and Cambridge. A 
batch of travelling scholarships may enable a few university pets 
to realise (or not) something of what European culture has to teach 
them. But the average temper of Australians more and more shows 
itself either ignorantly indifferent or hostile to the outer world. 
The well-to-do “Australian native” is beginning to get touchy 
about his nationality and to resent “ importations ” from “ foreign ”’ 
lands, while the rich people have not the wits to see the difference 
between a good education anda bad. Ten years ago England was 
spoken of affectionately as the Old Country or Home. Now it 
is “home” or more sarcastically “’ome.” The inverted commas 
make all the difference, and the dropped “h” contains a class 
contempt. 

The Australian who leaves his land in any mood but one severely 
critical of others, is looked upon as a sort of national ‘ blackleg.”’ 
Fashion and reputation can still do something, but the “ Australian 
native ” is singularly averse to spending his money on what he does 
not really care for. Those who have had to do with the introduc- 
tion of “high-art shows” of whatever sort to his notice have in 
almost every case lived to keenly regret it. There is much “ tall 
talk” to the contrary, of course, with professional people who feel 
that the public must be fooled at all costs, and the colonial writers 
of prize-essays are at one with them here ; but the account-books of 
the enterprising entrepreneurs tell a melancholy tale of love’s labour 
lost. Melodrama and farce are something more than the staple dramatic 
feast, and it would be absurd to expect anything else. Refined 
acting is not even praised and left to starve here ; it is left to starve 
and jeered at. Australia is the best place in the world (taking it all 
round) for the rank and file, and for the rank and file of art and 
letters no less than of trade and labour. 

What, then, is the use of speaking of “ culture” and “ society ” 
at all as existent here? Because the phrases are everywhere merely 
relative, and there is a class in Australia which stands popularly for 
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both these things just as there isin Europe. The droll part of it is 
that Antipodean “‘ society ” and “ culture” look upon themselves as 
just the same as their European fellows, and the young colonial 
takes his social leaders, and painters, and poets quite too seriously. 
We have “our Australian’ Byrons, and Keatses, and Shelleys, and 
Tennysons, you know, and the toilets of Lady Brown and Mrs. 
Jones and Miss Robinson are the subject of a public attention and 
record as grave and reverent as the sartatorial tomfoolery of London 
“society organs.” All the jargon of the fashionable life of cities 
like London, Paris, Vienna, Petersburg is transferred to “ towns ” 
of two or three streets, with “‘ mobs ” of wooden “ shanties” for the 
suburbs. Nor is this class-division merely an empty piece of 
affectation. It is the sign of the ever-widening and ever-deepening 
gulf between the rich and the poor. 

Properly speaking, Australia is not yet fifty years old. It has 
been created by sheer muscle—by the pick and the shears. The 
rich of to-day, the Anglo-Australians, have almost all of them done 
manual labour of some sort or other themselves. Ten years ago it 
was not too much to say that town employer and employee were 
thoroughly in touch with one another. With what an astonishing 
speed and intensity must the process of the aggregation of wealth 
have operated to range the two great classes of capital and labour 
to-day in the bitterest hostility to one another.’ There will be more 
to say of this later on. One wants to see what sort of life this 
upper class, whose limits are already becoming marked, leads as 
regard the social and artistic graces. 

The little cliques that gather round the governors in the different 
capitals, and succeed in monopolising them, are mostly Anglo- 
Australians who have “risen.” Their effort after selection is “ to 
draw the line at the shop.”” It does not matter having once had a 
shop and having “ made your pile” with a shop. It suffices to have 
a shop no longer. Here, as everywhere, to own land is “ the thing,” 
and the number of people who play at being squatters, after having 
worked as tradesmen, steadily increases. 

The dulness and niggardliness of one section, that which contains 
the more serious of these, is as appalling as the pretentiousness of the 
other, the more spendthrift section. It is the equal reductio ad absur- 
dum of “ responsibility” and “fashion.” In Melbourne and Sydney 
“religion,” in the sense of the most hopelessly dead dogmas of a 
hopelessly dead ecclesiasticism, is still capable of fluttering all the 
social dovecots. The doves have lived outside the influence of modern 
thought so long and so completely that their bigotry has intensified 


(1) This was written before what is called the Great Strike of 1890, the most 
remarkable feature of which was the excellent organization of the capitalists engaged 
in it. 
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and gone inwards into the fossilized bones. One is astonished by 
periodical exhibitions of this form of imbecility which hold a place 
in the public interest, long since consigned in England to the 
correspondence columns of the more obscure sectarian press. Mel- 
bourne is still genuinely Sabbatarian, keeping its public galleries 
closed on Sundays, and trying to be thankful for at least one day’s 
intolerable dulness out of the seven. But the true trend of things 
is all in the other direction, and, though Melbourne “ society ” goes 
to church (renouncing its Presbyterianism and dissidence with its 
shop), it is in reality quite as materialistic as Mephistopheles could 
desire, 

Intellectual life, any more than spiritual life, there is little or 
none, and the social life suffers accordingly. Its crude provincial 
hedonism is more depressing than it is easy to imagine. In Mel- 
bourne there is plenty of vigour and eagerness, but there is nothing 
worth being eager or vigorous about. Asmart, philosophical super- 
ficiality is something, but there is not even that. In Sydney 
languid pale-faced girls show some fondness for flowers and sweet- 
meats, as opposed to the Victorian feminine voracity in the matter 
of strawberry cream and ices, but this also is presently found to be 
vanity. 

The one saving clause is music. They both really like music. 
In neither case is the article in demand very rare or elevated ; 
but one is grateful to find people really liking anything. Opera- 
bouffe is a safe “draw’’ in the two southern capitals, and the enthu- 
siasm in behalf of Fred Leslie’s songs, Nellie Farren’s “ gag,” and 
Letty Lind’s multitudinous petticoats was undeniable. “Society ” 
as a whole went, saw, and was conquered, and even the good “re- 
sponsible” and respectable folk were among the saltatory prophets. 
A clergyman of high standing and unimpeachable seriousness wrote 
to what is called the Zimes of Australia, to point out the distinct and 
peculiar modesty of Miss Lind’s multitudinous undergarments, and 
nobody smiled. 

Literary society is the synonym for the company of journalists, 
and has superseded the old Bohemianism. A second-rate and third- 
rate pseudo-intellectualism reigns in it, and only too often it becomes 
a pseudo-intellectualism of no rate at all. It finds and deserves no 
published means of expression beyond that afforded in the Saturday’s 
conversational columns of the dailies and weeklies, or in the Bulletin. 
The Bulletin is the one really talented and original outcome of the 
Australian press, but its literary criticism is that of the clever 
schoolboys and imperfectly-educated pressmen. 

And of what sort are these weeklies and dailies ? 

The power of the press is a very considerable fact everywhere ; but 
in Australia, where “Society” is impotent and wealth not yet fully 
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organized, the newspaper is the best if not the greatest, institution 
in the country. Its legitimate profits have so far been large enough 
to keep it pure. The principal proprietors in all but the big metro- 
politan dailies are journalists themselves. Many have “ made ”’ their 
own papers, or even where the editor is merely an employee, he is 
left a free hand in the formulation of his “ policy” to a degree 
unknown in England and in the central and eastern American 
States. This condition is only transitory, and is, indeed, rapidly 
passing away, like every other disinterested influence; but it has 
lived long enough to establish a tradition, and traditions die hard. 

There are no Conservative newspapers in Australia in the English 
sense: the choice is between Liberalism and Radicalism. Mel- 
bourne has a daily avowedly clerical in its sympathies, but the 
secularization of the press is also quite unmistakable. Liberal and 
Radical secularization, therefore, must be taken as so universal as to 
have become all but an editorial business necessity. The Melbourne 
Argus paid for its erstwhile effort after undisguised Conservatism by 
the transformation of a feeble rival into one of the most powerful 
and the richest newspapers in Australia and by the loss of all political 
influence. Its Sydney fellow, the Morning Herald, the richest of 
all (making, it is said, something like £80,000 per annum profits) has 
been too wise to take any decided position whatever, with the accom- 
panying risks. Its timidity, like the temerity of the Argus, costs it 
all political influence ; but politics never much troubled its quiet 
and commercial soul, and in its correspondence columns the most 
venerable and rabid reactionary “crank” can, and does, express 
himself to the full. On the other hand the paper enjoys a reputa- 
tion for a sort of old-world integrity and responsibility, not without 
their social value in days like these. After all, everybody is a 
Liberal now—everybody, that is, who counts—and if you will only 
put your-own special phase of practical Liberalism into modest and 
moderate shape, you will not want a hearing from the serious ones, 
and their support is valuable in the extreme. It is not for nothing 
that these good people wear black coats, and have family prayers, 
and take themselves for the moral salt of the earth. 

The Age, the rival of the Argus just alluded to, is the only 
Australian daily with a really large circulation (over 80,000). It 
is, indeed, the very mouthpiece of Melbourne and Victoria. Every 
virtue and every vice of that singular little democracy are expressed 
by it with a clearness and an emphasis which are either profoundly 
instinctive or profoundly unscrupulous. ,Perhaps they are both. 
All the turbulence and caprice, which flamed out of old at the 
. Eureka Stockade and initiated Protection with the wild work of 
‘“‘ Black Wednesday,’’ have long been diverted from party politics by 
the adroit cajolery of the satisfied leaders, and the Age has been 
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left to preside over the new fact established. The caprice and 
turbulence are there, but they are drained off into frivolous and 
irrelevant channels—popular “ crazes ” concerning everything from 
football matches and opera-bouffe to the survivors of the Balaclava 
charge. The Age has a box full of red-herrings with which to 
put Democracy off the trail of change, and another box full of sops 
with which to stop it if it is savage and resolute not to turn aside. 
Some of the sops are drugged ; and the blood-hound is asleep now, 
hunting only in dreams. In the hour, however, when he awakens 
and will do with nothing but human flesh, the Age will turn bacchant 
again and perhaps persuade him that she has been souling him on 
all the time. 

Very different was the “democracy ” of the Sydney Daily Tel- 
graph, which bid fair on legitimate lines to become an equal power 
in New South Wales, but an educator as well. For years the paper 
languished under mismanagement, letting the Herald have things 
all its own way. At last, when it had reached its lowest ebb, it 
fell into the hands of a small party of secessionists, who had found 
the “responsibility ” of the older office too oppressive and its “ res- 
pectability” too obviously akin to vanity and vexation of spirit. 
They made a new paper of it almost from the start. Frankly and 
unreservedly Liberal, it put itself at the head of the nascent party 
of progress, and called for organization and reform. It became the 
most readable daily in Australia and the organ of the younger 
generation in the Mother Colony. In the first fierce encounter of 
Protection and Free-Trade, the Telegraph profited by the timidity of 
the Herald and became the banner-bearer of the old Fiscalism, 
gloriously victorious. In its columns, freely open to both sides as 
well as to the advocacy which viewed Free-Trade and Protection as 
equally deaf to the claims of labour, the controversy waxed and 
waned, till the next election returned equal parties. 

The dailies in the other colonies differ too slightly from those 
already described to need specializing. One would have thought 
that the restless political energy of Queensland would have pro- 
duced something journalistically fresh and characteristic, but this 
has not been the case, and Brisbane still astonishes the new arrival 
by the leisurely issue of a single twopenny morning paper. On the 
other hand the Courier has never wanted the saving faculty of pro- 
gressiveness, and each new phase of the desires and aspirations of 
the community has found more or less satisfactory expression for it. 

But is there nothing in all this Australian press which can be 
called the peculiar outcome of the country ?—something that is 
found in Australia and nowhere else? When all is said and done, 
not only are all the dailies either mere replicas or slight variations 
on the London newspapers, but their circulation is severely 
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restricted, and can in no sense be called Australian. The Age is to 
be found in Victoria alone. Queensland does not see the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph : indeed, north of Moreton Bay does not see the 
Courier, but each terminus of the east-to-west railway lines has its 
own particular paper. The same is almost as true of the weekly 
issues of the dailies, sent into the bush to the stations and selections. 
The Australasian, that of the Argus, still struggles to retain a more 
than Victorian circulation, due to the literary reputation won by a 
former editor, but which has been rapidly lost in less skilful hands. 
The Queenslander, the weekly issue of the Brisbane Courier, has 
fallen on a similar fate, and is sinking more and more into even 
local insignificance. 

A happy combination of circumstances left the field free for a 
golden chance. 

On that chance, even in its earlier and more meagre shape, a man 
of genius, the one journalist of genius in Australia, seized with all 
the energy of a profound and passionate intuition. Expansion on 
expansion has followed on his restless, discontented craving to reach 
to his own ideal of what his paper should be. The arrival of the 
Bulletin is an event in the coast towns from Port Darwin to Perth, 
and it is the same in New Zealand. The paper is national, and in 
a far deeper and truer sense than can be said of the English Punch 
or the American Puck or Judge. Punch is amere “Society ” paper, 
with no appeal whatever beyond the classes, and a limited section of 
even them. It is almost as bad with its New York fellows. The 
Bulletin is the terror of the nascent classes of Australia, who profess 
to ignore it, but its nicknames are part of the speech of everyone, 
and in the atmosphere created by its ceaseless ridicule, solemn 
impostures find it difficult to flourish. Sir Samuel Griffith, who 
has suffered by its not always just satire more than any other 
politician, except Sir Henry Parkes, frankly owns that the reading 
of it is his “tonic.” A back block shearer once said tome: “If 
I’d only one sixpence left, I’d buy the Bulletin with it.” The 
premier of a colony far distant from Sydney, the place of its publica- 
tion, remarked to me: “The Bulletin? Oh, yes! But does it sell 
much here? Ican’t tell you. Ofcourse I read it myself!’’ What 
has been the reason of this astonishing success? Primarily the 
genius of Archibald, the man who made it, who knew not only how 
to give to it the priceless contribution of his own Voltairian person- 
ality, but who knew also how to enlist in its behalf all the real 
literary and artistic talent available in the new land. It is the only 
mouthpiece of originality in Australia. Republicanism seasoned by 
Socialism, Fiscal Protection as a means to the first, and ruthless and 
unscrupulous satire of all authority as a means to the second—this 
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is its “policy.” It has, however, its limitations, and they are grave 
in so powerful a general influence. 

In Australia everyone is in danger of a false ideal. Men turn 
their eyes north-eastward. They see America, the United States, 
the huge protagonist of modern civilisation. As America is so will 
Australia be. Miserable delusion! America, the land of “ trium- 
phant democracy,” is the land where the luxury of the units and 
the misery of the millions is being carried out to a pitiless conclu- 
sion, beside which that of England is almost mild. No, no! a 
thousand times, no! If Australia cannot improve upon America, 
then let her cease to struggle for all the true Democrat cares; nay, 
let her cease to exist ! 

No one is more responsible for this false ideal than the Budletin. 
It has planted itself (it says) upon Protection, as upon a rock 
whereon to found and build up a nation. It has sung the glories 
of the future Australian Republic—the future Australian Union. 
But to what will that Union, that Republic lead? If Australia 
behind the wall of Protection is to keep out the world, how shall 
it profit the unprotected millions within now left utterly at the 
mercy of the wealthy and tyrannic few ? 

No; the Australian future must be a more sober one. To her 
the great, the supreme effort must be the solution of another problem 
than that solved by England, than that solved by the States. These 
have shown the world how to create wealth. . Australia’s must be 
the purpose to show how to distribute wealth. The Builletin has 
never seen this. It does not see it now. Will it ever seeit? It 
was born for another work. It was born, as Voltaire was born—to 
attack, to shatter, to destroy. It was born to remove that which 
rendered impossible the advent of Australian nationality. And how 
dauntlessly, how completely it has done its work ! 

Where, then, can “culture,” in even the most modified form, be 
said to exist in a community such as this ? 

It is necessary to take a very humble view of it, remembering 
that, as regards what has been called disinterested study and the 
true appreciation of art and letters and science, Melbourne is six 
weeks worse off than Manchester, and Sydney than Sheffield. The 
universities have, as I have hinted, been a failure. Too timid to 
boldly make themselves samples of the modern educational theory, 
they have limited their appeal to the exhausted Anglo-Australian 
tradition. In Sydney alone of the continental cities of the Slope do 
we find any organised remains of the old English officialism of the 
convict and regimental days; but it was in the interests of this 
narrow-minded and insignificant horde, reinforced by their allies, 
the “‘ pure merinos”’ (the big squatters), that a university was built 
up on the played-out model of the old Oxford. The popular indiffer- 
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ence to it has been profound. Of late years it has been galvanized 
into energy as an examining body, and there has been an effort to 
meet some of the demands of the modern theory, but to small 
purpose. 

Another of Arnold’s prophecies to me was that the grammar- 
schools—the Australian grammar-schools— would not be able to 
make those they trained into a class and a power. And this also is 
turning out all the other way ; but this class and this power are not 
affected to any appreciable extent by the pseudo-culture of the 
universities, and never will be. If the universities had had the intel- 
ligence to perceive the peculiar character necessary to vitalise their 
teaching, and the courage to make themselves the mouthpiece of the 
vague educational aspirations of the community, it might have been 
otherwise. As it is, they are paying and will continue to pay for 
their want of courage and insight by their impotence, and will have 
culture forced upon them from without instead of evolving it them- 
selves from within. 

In the meantime the pseudo-intellectualism of the journalists, with 
all its harmful ignorance or even more harmful superficiality, is the 
will-o’-the-wisp offered to the callow Australian intelligence as 
spiritual companion and guide. It would seem as if one could not 
but conclude that “culture” at the Antipodes is in as bad a way as 
“ society.” 

Francis ADAMS. 








































SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
I. 


Tue Federal Athletic Sports of Switzerland, which are celebrated 
triennially, under the name of Turnfest, or Féte de Gymnastique, or 
Festa Ginnastica (for this Republic always has to use three languages), 
may be called the Olympic Games of the Helvetian Fatherland. 
Great towns compete for the expensive honour of holding them in 
turns, regarding this in the light of what the Greeks would have 
termed a Leitourgia. In July, 1891, it fell to the lot of Geneva to 
perform the patriotic duty. No city of the Confederation can vie 
with Geneva in local and material advantages, whereby a spectacle 
of national importance may be presented on an adequate scale. 

Fagged out by writing six successive chapters of a Life of 
Michelangelo, I resolved to take the opportunity of brain-rest offered 
by this festival. So I joined a group of five contending athletes 
from the Gymnastic Club which I have helped to found and house at 
Davos. In the company of these good fellows, who never even 
heard the name of Michelangelo, I knew that I should pass six days 
without the tyrannous preoccupation of my subject. 

The journey from Davos to Geneva carries one right across 
Switzerland, from the extreme frontier of Tyrol to the verge of 
French territory. It can only be done with great difficulty in one 
day. We broke it into two days, sleeping the first night in Baden. 

Early next morning our little band joined a special train for 
gymnasts, composed entirely of third-class carriages, and freighted 
with about six hundred men. We found ourselves in the midst of 
a club from Basel, who had on board three drums, upon which they 
drummed the whole day through ; one fellow taking up the sticks 
when his neighbour put them down. What with this drumming, 
and the singing of patriotic songs (O, mein Heimathland ; O, mein 
Vaterland, &c.), and occasional interludes of ballyragging, the 
journey proved lively enough. I could not, however, in spite of 
the noise, refrain from admiring the conduct of these hundreds of 
young men out for a holiday, without guide or governor to curb 
their spirits, yet all behaving well. No unseemly action did I 
notice, and no word was heard which might have brought a blush 
to a boy’s cheek. Then they were so comradely, so brotherly, so 
ready to make friends; albeit some spoke French and others German, 
and both found it difficult to fraternise, except by the exchange of 
tobacco, wine, and so forth. The Swiss people are, in a true sense 
of the term, a law to themselves. This their centuries of freedom, 
equal political rights, and gradually enlarged democracy have 
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wrought, establishing a liberty which is not license, and fostering 
republican tendencies which remain conservative. Much, too, may be 
ascribed to that mild form of compulsory service in the army, which 
stamps habits of discipline upon the youth without destroying 
domestic or industrial virtues. 

Among a mass of Swiss gymnasts you cannot say what social 
elements compose each club. The nation is so radically democratic 
that the same section may contain sons of bankers and landowners 
of ancient blood, mixing on an equal footing with clerks and artisans. 
Such a club would belong to one of the great towns. At festivals 
they compete with other clubs composed of peasants and Alpine 
herdsmen, or with lads from the Cantonal schools, or undergraduates 
at the universities studying to be doctors, clergymen, professors, 
lawyers. When they come together it is only strength, courage, 
dexterity, personal beauty, pleasant manners, or some other quality 
peculiar to the individual, which gives superiority to one man over 
the other. Even the undistinguished and the stupid are kindly 
accepted by their brotherhood. Of wealth, birth, position in the 
world, there is no question. What brings them together as athletes 
is love of sport, just as what brings them together in the barrack 
is duty to the country. 

There were gymnasts of all sorts, sizes and ages in our special 
train, from Verlaine’s Pierrot— 

** Corps fluet et non pas maigre, 
Voix de fille et non pas aigre,” 
up to bruisers like Milo of Croton, brawny, thick-set men, of bone 
and muscle, able to fell oxen with a fist-blow on the forehead. Most 
people think the Swiss an ugly, ill-developed race. They have not 
travelled with six hundred of these men on a summer day, as lightly, 
tightly clad as decency and comfort allow. It is true that one 
rarely sees a perfectly handsome face, and that the Swiss complexion 
is apt to be muddy. But the men are never deficient in character ; 
and when denuded of the ill-made clothes they usually wear, they 
offer singular varieties of strength, agility and grace. The nation 
is so mixed of Celtic, Teutonic and Latin elements—Helvetian, 
Burgundian, Alemannic, Italian, Rhaetian—and these elements 
have been so little fused and worn down by intermarriage, owing 
to the maintenance of the Canton and the Commune, that when 
some thousands congregate on these occasions, strongly contrasted 
types of physique are presented upon every hand. The artist’s 
glance may range from the willowy, white-skinned, grey-eyed 
dwellers on the Boden-See to the wiry, swarthy herdsmen of 
Ticino; from the tall gaunt peasant of the Vorder Rheinthal to the 
lithe and mobile Vaudois; from the bulls of Uri and the bears of 
Bern, to the roe of Jura and the stein-bock of the Upper Engadine. 
Of course, a train full of gymnasts, picked young men from all 
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the Cantons, highly developed by athletics and airily attired in the 
costume suited to their sports, offered particularly favourable oppor- 
tunities for this study of types. 

It was a placid day of July sunlight between nights of storm. 
Our train, with its freight of drumming, singing, sportive comrades, 
swept through that luminous, sweet landscape of lower Switzerland, 
all deep in hay, and ready for the harvest. When we passed mowers 
on the meadows, they stood, presented scythes, and waved their hats 
in air. On we swept, by gliding Limmat and stormy Aar, past 
Olten with its furnaces, romantic Aarburg, Burgdorf like an Albert 
Diirer etching on its wooded hill. The silver vision of the Jung- 
frau soared from fleecy clouds into pale light above the town of 
Bern. Then Fribourg, with her bridges and brown Gothic towers. 
Onward, through lawns and homesteads deep-embowered in groves 
of pine and beech. At Palezieux the descent becomes rapid; and 
soon we glided into that azure of the Leman Lake, which Byron 
called “beautiful as a dream.” A symphony of blues: the 
amethystine hills, the fiery sapphire of the upper sky, the clear, 
pure breadth of sleeping water. At Nyon all Mont Blanc hove into 
sight, deploying pinnacle and snowfield in a mighty pyramid. The 
gymnasts gathered to the windows, clung upon the steps outside, 
saluting the monarch of mountains with three volleyed cheers, that 
rolled above the drums along the ringing rails. It was a triumphal 
progress through scenes “which neither man nor boy, nor all that is 
at enmity with joy,” could spoil. Indeed, our boys and men were 
made to spoil nothing that is beautiful in nature. They added to 
those spreading landscape lines, to that aérial colouration, the subtler, 
keener accents of man’s living form divine. 


II, 


At last we reached Geneva. The young men marched off to the 
barracks provided for them by the town, while I retired to my inn- 
room overlooking the swift out-flowing of the Rhone. We were 
not separated for long, however. I came as a member of a Swiss 
gymnastic club, and enjoyed the privileges appertaining to that 
quality. That is to say, I was free to go whither I liked upon the 
exercising grounds, to mingle with the athletes at their sports, to 
sit in the circles formed by men around the wrestling spaces, and to 
eat and drink at their tables. Every club has its own ribband, 
metal clasp, and other distinguishing points of costume. Wearing 
these, one ceased to be an individual from the common herd; and 
there were men with greyer heads than mine who appeared upon 
the field in a like capacity. The clubs carry banners also, which 
areset up above the common boards in the dining-hall ; and round 
their flag the members gather, as a rallying point in the enormous 
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crowd. Four thousand active gymnasts are said to have been present 
at Geneva. To these must be added their friends, and the public of 
spectators. 

We arrived ‘in good time for the procession which opened the 
festival. It was a fine sight to see those thousands, marching under 
their banners, with their different costumes and colours. Bands of 
music broke their ranks at intervals, and golden sunlight poured upon 
the scene, as the men debouched upon the Place du Rhone and crossed 
the Pont des Bergues. Beyond their ranks that great new fountain 
sprang from the jetty two hundred feet into the air, and fell back to 
the lake in foamy fleeces of rainbow-coloured spray. Beside the 
numerous Swiss clubs there came two sections of Italians from Milan, 
several from France, and one from Germany. <A few Englishmen 
also put in their appearance. 

The cortége returned by the Rue de la Corraterie to the Place 
Neuve, where all the athletes, clustering round the bronze equestrian 
statue of General Dufour, intoned the Swiss National Hymn. By 
this time the sun was sinking, and a rosy light began to flush the 
broken precipices of the Saléve ridge. I strolled into the precincts 
allotted to the sports. The whole of that level piece of ground, 
which is known as La Plaine, had been divided into three unequal 
parts. The first, which formed a kind of vestibule, presented the 
aspect of a village fair. It was covered with booths, panoramas, 
acrobats, fat ladies, monsters, dwarfs, shooting galleries, shops, &c. 
On the outskirts a score of merry-go-rounds, with ships, swans, 
horses, and careering cars, whirled in sickening gyrations to the 
clangour of their Barbary organs, while a perilous switchback rail- 
way ran along a line of boundary trees. The second, and by far 
the largest, portion was railed off for the exercises of the next two 
days. I do not know how many acres the space covered; but it 
would have sufficed an English University, with all the colleges, for 
crieket-ground and football-ground combined. Beyond that came 
the third part, upon which a vast wooden building had been erected, 
largely opened at both ends, high in the rafters, easily accom- 
modating some ‘five thousand persons at the tables set for food. 
One side was occupied by a raised stage, the other by a music- 
gallery, and the whole shone brilliantly illuminated with electric 
light. In these precincts, then, our days were spent, from dawn 
till dewy eve. The scene at nightfall in the Festival Hall was 
exceedingly, animated : four thousand men at supper, with a military 
band playing; the Marseillaise, the National Anthem, and other 
well-known songs, chanted by all those robust voices; the clinking 
of hundreds of glasses, the rolling cheers, the keen bluish light 
falling upon eager faces and broad shoulders and arms naked to 
the elbows. At each end of the shed appeared a superb back- 
scene, painted by no hand of man. Southward rose the Saléve, 
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with a bouquet of solemn trees and a church spire, bathed in moon- 
light ; northward stretched a distant reach of Jura and a faintly- 
coloured after-sunset sky. Viewed through the steady glare of the 
electric light these large, simple compositions wore exactly the aspect 
and the colour-quality of scenes in an opera, proving how true to 
nature, under certain conditions, the art of the stage-painter can be. 


ITI. 


I do not propose to attempt a detailed account of the athletic 
sports. They included, of course, those general exercises in which 
every gymnast is bound to qualify, and for special excellence in 
which prizes may be won by the competing sections. After these 
the gymnastics divide themselves in Switzerland into two distinct 
branches. The one, called “ National,’ embraces stone-lifting and 
stone-putting, wrestling of two kinds, and leaping. The other, 
called “ Artistic,” has principally to do with the parallel bars, the 
trapeze and the suspended rings. Specialities, like running, boxing, 
fencing, swimming, &c., are provided for; individuals present feats 
of strength or agility, studied apart from the customary course ; 
whole sections exhibit elaborate dances, exercises with clubs or iron 
bars or balls, pyramids bringing masses of men into strangest com- 
binations. Most of these latter shows, being eminently scenic, 
were given after supper while the band was playing: under the 
electric light the effect was sometimes superb, and the vociferous 
applause elicited seemed well deserved. It will be readily con- 
ceived, with so many men in competition, and such a variety of 
sports, that a little army of umpires were required and kept in 
almost continual activity. 

For my own part I took the greatest interest in the wrestling. 
In Switzerland wrestling is of two kinds. The one which is called 
“Ringen,” does not differ in any essential respect from that 
practised by us English. The point about the other is that the 
combatants wear loosely-fitting drawers of canvas over their ordinary 
breeches, with a powerful clasped leather belt. Grip is got by each 
man grasping the girdle behind his antagonist’s back with the left 
hand, while the other takes firm hold of the loose end of the canvas 
drawers above the left knee. This is called “ Schwingen,” because 
it often happens, with the grip described, that-one of the wrestlers 
lifts the other in the air and whirls him round. In the course of 
the struggle the grip changes, and every conceivable form of clasp 
or grasp may be observed. When two vigorous fellows of equal 
build and strength are paired, say a couple of herdsmen from the 
Bernese Emmenthal or rustic Appenzell, wrestling of both sorts is 
extremely exciting and not without an element of danger. It is in 
some respects even more interesting when a young giant, without 
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much practice in the sport, happens to be mated with a dexterous 
opponent—brute force and weight matched against nimbleness and 
science. Victory not unfrequently crowns him who looked but 
mean and contemptible beside the heroic form of his rival. Though 
very rough handling has to be expected in the wrestling-ring, 
nothing like bad blood or resentment ever came beneath my notice. 
The victor and vanquished shake hands and drink a cup of wine 
together ; and after a desperate encounter, in which blood has been 
drawn and each lies panting on the ground for minutes, you will 
see the two men rise together, link arms round waists, and walk 
across the field to take their rest. I asked a friend of mine—a stag- 
like youth from Graubiinden, tall and sinewy, like young Achilles on a 
fresco at Pompeii—how all the gymnasts in this country came to be 
so brotherly. “Oh,” he replied, “that is because we come into 
physical contact with one another. You only learn to love men 
whose bodies you have touched and handled.” True as I believe 
this remark to be, and wide-reaching in its possibilities of applica- 
tion, I somehow did not expect it from the lips of an Alpine 
peasant. 

As this young fellow is a good specimen of the Swiss gymnast, I 
will try to describe him. Twenty-one years of age, he stands six 
feet two in his stockings. He has the legs of the Apoxyomenos, the 
breast and arms of an Apollo. Poised above his strong full throat 
and broad square shoulders rises a head which might be carved upon 
a gem or stamped upon a medal. It isa head of noticeable beauty ; 
small in proportion to the stature of the man, crisped over with dark 
massive curls, the features finely cut in profile down from a low 
white forehead to the firm round chin and full curved lips. It would 
be a head for a sculptor, were it not that it owes much of its grace 
to an ever-laughing light of gladness in the black eyes, a smile in 
the friendly mouth, and a warmth of colour which only Giorgione 
could do justice to. His clothing was a pair of tight-fitting flannel 
drawers, black woollen stockings clasping the calves, a thin jersey 
leaving the arms bare, and a girdle of broad red silk wound firmly 
about the loins. Thus clad, the young Achilles moved unconscious 
of his charm across the stage, against the screen of distant trees, 
under the flooding sunlight; detaching his triumphant manhood 
from the atmosphere and breadth and verdure of the plain, which 
seemed to fall into their proper place as framework for the noble 
form and godlike presence of the youth. 


IV. 


Saturated with Michelangelo, I roamed these fields in search of 
his characteristic type. I wished to detect in some forms there— 
not David; that was sufficiently rendered for me by the young 
Achilles—but those Genii of the Sistine and that Bound Captive of 
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the Louvre: the peculiar shape of male, in short, which stands for 
seal and signature of Buonarroti’s sense of beauty, and yields the 
key-note of his temperament. This type I did not discover in the 
brawny Bernese wrestlers, with their gently sloping shoulders and 
bossy muscles on the thorax, fore and aft. I did not find it in 
iron-thewed, uncouth herdsmen from Glarus and Uri; nor in supple 
Italians, where hip and thigh outbalanced the masses of the torso; 
nor yet again in those dying-gladiator kind of men, who come from 
Thurgau, flexible and dreamy, like captives on the Arch of Trajan. 
Everywhere I sought; and in the search I became aware how sin- 
gular and beautiful the type must be. At last I ran it down in one 
young fellow from the Jura. There was the small head, rising from 
a thick and sinewy neck, extending into ample shoulders; the lines 
of the body giving wide girth for chest and flexible back, descend- 
ing to narrow flanks, extending into length of thigh-bone, and 
contracting to fine articulations in the knees and ankles. Large 
hands and powerful feet, for the extremities. Here then I caught 
my master’s scheme of the male form, the note preferred by him from 
all the symphony of living human beings. Then I compared nature 
with the uses to which my master’s art turned what nature gave him, 
for the production of vast decorative architectural effects: Titanic 
forms, suspended for ever as symbols of human energy and loveliness 
upon aérial ceilings or in works of sculptured marble. The young 
man from the Jura seemed more simply beautiful; and I thought 
how Raphael would have seized the vigorous grace of him, just as 
he lounged there. At the same time, the conviction pressed upon 
my brain that, so. seized, so taken au vif, this model might have 
passed almost unnoticed in the crowd of Saints and Popes, Sibyls and 
Prophets. It was necessary to accentuate the broader aspects of the 
type. This Michelangelo did by adding weight to the shoulders and 
the thorax, increasing the volume of the arms and thighs, exaggerat- 
ing the leg in its proportion to the torso, while keeping the relations 
of, head, throat, hands, and feet. The beauty of life, alive there in 
a man, was felt by him acutely. But when it came to decorative 
work, he enforced the rhythm of that beauty, and maintaining 
relative form-values, converted them to monumental and abiding 
visions of the truth he had perceived. 

Thus comparing the living men before me with Michelangelo’s 
superhuman race of Titans, I began to learn much which has an 
important bearing on his preference for complicated attitudes. It is 
not probable that he would have derived instruction from the Turn- 
fest at Geneva. He knew everything which nature has to teach and 
science to discover in the region of design. But his disciple learned, 
by watching all those models in vehement action or in indolent 
repose (especially the straining wrestlers and the ring of recumbent 
athletes round them) how truly the boldest violences of Michelangelo 
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are justified as possibilities of transitional or momentary pose. 
Whether we ought to regard them as justified, when translated into 
the stationary fact of marble, is another matter. Nevertheless I am 
certain that not one of his most questionable postures could not have 
been verified upon the wrestling-ground. For arriving at this 
critical conclusion, it was an immense advantage to have so many 
hundreds of unconscious models always posing together in groups, 
and without premeditation. From the habit I acquired of fixing in 
my mental retina some movement which illustrated a corresponding 
problem of the master’s design, I became sure that he possessed an 
eye as rapid and a memory as retentive as the lens and film of a 
detective camera for arresting and recording transitory phases of cor- 
poreal action. It might be argued that he worked out these strained 
attitudes schematically, from his knowledge of bony and muscular 
structure in the human frame. But, even if he did so, it is certain 
that in many most difficult cases he could only have verified the 
product of his science by referring to the model in a posture lasting 
but a fraction of a second. ; 

The crowning event of the Festival, for an «sthetical spectator, 
was when the thousands of the gymnasts stood drawn up in ranks 
and séctions to perform their general exercises. These consist of 
various movements, bringing each limb by turns into activity, and 
displaying the whole muscular resources of the body. The wide 
field was covered with men, every one of whom moved in concert 
with the mighty mass, rhythmically, to the sound of music. The 
show lasted for half an hour, and finer drill was never seen. It 
had not the overwhelming effect produced by the marching past of 
an army, or the wheeling of columns and forming of squares on a 
review day. But for plastic beauty, for variety of posture, for 
melodic cadence in the lithely swaying figures, it surpassed anything 
which I have known. A German, who had come from Munich for 
the Festival, happened to stand beside me on the platform, whence 
we surveyed the spectacle. He burst into tears, exclaiming: ‘“ Ach, 
wie riihrend!” I confess to having shared his sentiment; and when 
the whole elastic multitude dispersed, a shadowy vision of the life 
of men swept through my soul, obscuring thought. ‘Creatures of 
a day ; what is a man, and what is a man not?”’ The mysteries of 
the universe and the eternities are prisoned in a single man; and 
here there were men by thousands rejoicing in their health and 
strength. Yet man is but a dream about a shadow, a flower that 
perisheth, a blade of grass that falls beneath the scythe. And all those 
thousands with their souls mysterious, their bodies beautiful and 
Vigorous, must pass away. After but half a century, how few of 
them, decrepit greybeards, will be crawling on the earth they now 
so lightly spurn with heels like those of feathered Hermes ? 
Joun Appineton SyMonDs. 
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A TRIPTYCH. 
PART I. 


THE evening on which Charley Muirhead made his first appearance 
at Doolan’s was a memorable one; the camp was in good spirits. 
Whittler was said to have struck it rich. Garotte therefore might 
yet become popular in the larger world, and its evil reputation be 
removed. Besides, what Whittler had done any one might do, for 
by common consent he was a “ derned fool.” Good-humour there- 
fore reigned at Doolan’s, and the saloon was filled with an excited, 
hopeful crowd. But Bill Bent didn’t seem to be pleased ; he seldom 
was in a good-humour, and this evening, as Crocker remarked care- 
lessly, ‘He was more ornery than ever.” The others, however, 
seemed to pay no attention to the lanky, dark man with the narrow 
head, round, black eyes and croaking speech. But Bent would 
talk ; “ Whittler had ‘struck nothin’; there wasn’t no gold to be 
got anyway in Garotte; ’twas all work and no dust.” And in this 
strain he went on offending local sentiment, and making everyone 
uncomfortable. 

Muirhead’s first appearance created a certain sensation. He was 
a fine upstanding fellow of six feet or over, well made, and good- 
looking. But Garotte had too much experience of life to be won 
by a stranger’s handsome looks. Muirhead’s fair moustache and 
large blue eyes counted for little there. Crocker and others, masters 
in the art of judging men, noticed that his eyes were unsteady, “ too 
quick on the sights,” they thought, and his manner though genial, 
seemed hasty. Harrison gave voice to the general sentiment in the 
phrase, “ Looks as if he’d lift mor’n he’d carry.” Unconscious of the 
criticism, Muirhead talked, offered drinks, and made himself agreeable, 
while the crowd quietly took in his words and movements, looks 
and voice. 

At length in answer to Bent’s continued grumbling, Muirhead 
said good-humouredly, “’Tain’t so bad as that in Garotte, is it? 
This bar don’t look like poverty, and if I set up drinks for the 
crowd, it’s because I’m glad to be in this camp.” 

“ P’raps you found the last place you was in, jes a leetle too warm, 
eh ?” was Bent’s retort. 

Muirhead’s face changed, and for a moment he stood as if he had 
been struck. Then, while the crowd moved aside, he jumped to Bent, 
exclaiming, “Take that back—right off. Take it back.” 
“What?” asked Bent coolly, as if surprised ; at the same time, 
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however, drawing back a pace or two, he slipped his right hand 
behind him. 

The next moment Muirhead threw himself upon him, rushed him 
with what seemed demoniac strength to the open door and flung him 
away out on his back into the muddy ditch that served as a street. 
For a moment there was a hush of expectation, then Bent was seen 
to gather himself up painfully and move out of the square of light 
into the darkness. But Muirhead did not wait to see this; hastily, 
with flushed face and hands still working with excitement, he 
returned to the bar with— 

“That’s how I act. No one can jump me. No one, by God!” 
and he glared round the room as if in challenge. Crocker, Harrison, 
and some of the others looked at him as if on the point of retorting, 
but times had been good, and all were cheerfully disposed ; besides 
Bent’s grumbling before a stranger had irritated them almost as 
much as his strange display of cowardice. Muirhead’s defiance was, 
therefore, not taken up, though Harrison did remark half sarcastically, 

“‘T guess that’s so. You jump them, it appears to me.” 

“Well, boys, let’s have the drink,” Charley Muirhead went on, 
his manner suddenly changing to that of friendly greeting, just as 
if he hadn’t heard Harrison’s words. 

The men moved up to the bar and drank, and before the liquor 
was consumed, Charley’s geniality acting on the universal good 
humour, seemed to have done away with the bad impression his 
violence and Bent’s cowardice had created. This was the greater 
tribute to his personal charm as the refugees of Garotte usually 
hung together, and were inclined to resent promptly any insult 
offered to one of their number by a stranger. But in the present 
case harmony seemed to be completely re-established, and it would 
have taken a keener observer than Muirhead seemed to be to have 
understood his own position and the general opinion. For it was 
felt that the stranger had bluffed for all he was worth, and that 
Garotte had come out “at the small end of the horn.” 

A day or two later, Charley Muirhead walking about the camp 
came upon Dave Crocker’s claim, and offered to buy half of it and 
work as a partner, but the other wouldn’t sell; “the claim wasn’t 
worth nothin’; not good enuff for two anyhow ;” and there the matter 
would have ended, hadn’t the young man proposed to work for a 
spell just to keep his hand in. By noon Crocker was won; no- 
thing could resist Charley’s hard work and laughing good temper. 
Shortly afterwards the older man proposed to knock off; a day’s 
work, he reckoned, had been done, and evidently considering it 
impossible to accept a stranger’s labour without acknowledgment he 
pressed Charley to come with him and eat. The simple meal was soon 
dispatched, and Crocker feeling keenly the obvious deficiencies of his 
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larder produced a bottle of Bourbon and the two began to drink. 
Glass succeeded glass, and at length Crocker’s reserve seemed to 
thaw; his manner became almost easy and he spoke half frankly. 

“TI guess you’re strong,” he began. ‘ You threw Bent out of the 
saloon the other night like as if he was nothin’; strength’s good 
but ’t ain’t everythin’. I mean,” he added reflectively, in answer to 
the other’s questioning look, ‘“‘ Samson wouldn’t have a show with a 
man quick on the draw who meant bizness. Bent didn’t pan out 
worth a cent, and the boys didn’t like him, but—them things don’t 
always happen.” So in his own way he tried to warn the man to 
whom, at length, he had taken a liking. 

Evidently Charley felt that a warning was intended, for he replied 
decisively, “‘ It don’t matter. I guess he wanted to jump me, and 
I won’t be jumped, not if Samson wanted to, and all the revolvers 
in Garotte were on me.” 

“ Wall,” Crocker went on quietly, but with a certain curiosity in 

his eyes, “that’s all right, but I reckon you were mistaken. Bent 
didn’t want to rush ye; *twas only his cussed way, and he’d had 
mighty bad luck. You might hev waited to see ef he meant any- 
thin’, mightn’t ye?’”’ And he looked his listener in the face as he 
spoke. 
. That’s it,” Charley replied, after a long, thoughtful pause, “that’s 
just it. I couldn’t wait, d’ye see?” and then he went on hurriedly 
as if driven to relieve himself by a full confession. ‘Maybe you 
don’t sabe. It’s plain enough, though I’d have to begin far back to 
make you understand. But I don’t mind if you want to hear. I 
was raised in the East, in Rhode Island, and I guess I was liked by 
every one. I never had trouble with anyone, and I was a sort of 
favourite. . . . Then I fell in love with a girl, and as I hadn’t 
much money, I came West to make some, as quick as I knew 
how. The first place I struck was Laramie—you don’t know 
it—well, ’twas a hard place ; cowboys, liquor saloons, cursin’ and 
swearin’, shootin’ and poker nearly every night. At first I seemed 
to get along all right, and I liked the boys, and thought they 
liked me. One night a little Irishman was rough on me; first of 
all I didn’t take notice, thought he meant nothin’, and then, all at 
once, I saw he meant it—and more. 

“Well, I got a sort of scare. I don’t know why, and I took what 
he said and did nothin’. Next day I noticed the boys sort of held 
off from me; thought me no account, I guess, and that little Irish- 
man just rode me round the place with spurs on. I took it all. I 
thought I’d get the money—I had done well with the stock I had 
bought—and go back East and marry and no one would be any the 
wiser. But the Irishman kept right on, and first one and then another 
of the boys went for me, and I took it all. I just”’ (and here his voice 
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rose, and his manner became feverishly excited) ‘I just eat crow 
right along for months, and tried to look as if ’twas quail. 

“One day I got a letter from home. She wanted me to hurry up 
and come back. She thought a lot of me, I could see; she thought 
more of me than ever, because I had got along, and written and told 
her about it. And then, what had been hard, grew impossible right 
off. I made up my mind to sell out and leave Laramie and strike 
for new diggings. I couldn’t stand it any longer—not after her 
letter. Well, I sold out and cleared. I ought to hev stayed in 
Laramie p’raps, and gone for the Irishman, but I just couldn’t. 
Everyone there was on to me.” 

“T guess you oughter hev stayed. . . . Besides, ef-you had cleaned 
out the Irishman, the boys’d hev let up on you.” 

“P’raps so,” Charlie continued, “but I was sick of the whole 
crowd. I sold off, and lit out. When I got on the new stage- 
coach, fifty miles from Laramie, and didn’t know the driver or any 
one, I made up my mind to start fresh. Then and there I resolved 
that I had eaten all the crow I was goin’ to eat, the others should 
eat crow now, and if there was any jumpin’ to be done, I’d do it, 
whatever it cost. And so I went for Bent right off. I didn’t 
want to wait. ‘Here’s more crow,’ I said to myself, ‘but I 
won’t eat it; he shall, if I die for it,’ and I just threw him out 
quick.” 

“Yes,” said Crocker, with a certain sympathy in his voice, “ but 
you oughter hev waited. You oughter make up to wait from this 
on, Charley. *Tain’t hard. Youdon’t need to take anythin’ and set 
under it. I’m not advisin’ that, but it’s stronger to wait before you 
go for aman. Besides,’ he added, warningly, “the boys don’t likea 
man to bounce, and what they don’t like, is pretty hard to do.” 

“ D—n the boys,” exclaimed Charley, vehemently, “ they’re all 
alike out here. I can’t help it. If I waited, I might wait too long— 
too long, d’you sabe? I just can’t trust myself,” he added, in a 
low tone. 

“No!” replied Crocker, meditatively. ‘No, p’raps not! but 
see here, Charley, I kinder like you, and so I tell you, no one 
can bounce the crowd here in-Garotte. They’re the worst crowd 
you ever struck in your life. Garotte’s known for hard cases. 
Why,” he went on earnestly, as if the fact had suddenly come into 
his memory, “the other night Reggitt and a lot came mighty near 
goin’ fer you—and Harrison, Harrison took up what you said. You 
didn’t notice, I guess; and p’raps twas well you didn’t ; but you 
hadn’t much to spare. You won by the odd card. 

“No one can bounce this camp. They’ve come from everywhere, 
and can only jest get a livin’ here—no more. And when luck’s 
bad they’re””——and he paused as if no adjective were strong enough. 
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“Tf a man was steel, and the best and quickest on the draw ever 
seen, I guess they'd bury him if he played your way.” 

“ Well,” retorted Charley bitterly, “then they may bury me, 
but I’ve eaten my share of crow. I ain't goin’ to eat any more. 
Can’t go East now with the taste of itin my mouth. I had rather be 
buried.” .. . 


And he was buried—just a week later. 





PART II. 


Lawyer Rablay had come from nobody knew where. He was a 
small man, almost as round as a billiard-ball. His body was round, 
his head was round, his blue eyes and even his mouth and chin were 
round ; he was florid and prematurely bald—a picture of naive good- 
humour. And yet he was a power at Garotte. When he came to 
the camp, a row was the only moral excitement known to the miners. 
A “fuss” took men out of themselves, and was accordingly hailed 
as an amusement; besides, it afforded a subject of conversation. 
But after Lawyer Rablay’s arrival fights became comparatively 
infrequent. "Would-be students of human nature declared at first 
that his flow of spirits was merely animal, the result of a good 
digestion, and that his wit was thin, but even these envious ones 
had to admit later that his wit told, and that his good-humour was 
of rare efficacy. 

Crocker and Harrison had nearly come to loggerheads one night. 
No one knew why, save that each had a high reputation for courage, 
and neither could find a worthier antagonist. In the nick of time 
Rablay appeared ; he seemed to understand the situation at a glance, 
and broke in with— 

“See here, boys. I'll settle this. They’re disputin’—I know they 
are. Want to decide with bullets whether Frisco or Denver’s the 
finest city. Frisco’s bigger and older, Crocker says; Harrison main- 
tains Denver’s better laid out. Crocker replies in his quiet way that 
Frisco ain’t dead yet.” A roar of laughter here interrupted the 
speaker and re-established good-humour ; but Rablay went on, seri- 
ously now: “ I’ll decide this matter right off. Crocker and Harrison 
shall set up drinks for the crowd till we’re all laid out. Meantime 
T’ll tell a story,” and then he began a tale which cannot be retold 
in print, but which delighted the boys as much by its salaciousness 
as by its humour. 

It was after this first taste of Rablay’s quality that Reggitt tried 
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to give epigrammatic expression to the general opinion concerning 
him; he said the lawyer reminded him of buckwheat cakes and 
molasses; he was solid and good; another said he was like old 
Bourbon ; but both similes were felt to be inadequate. 

Lawyer Rablay was to Garotte what novels, theatres, churches, 
concerts are to more favoured cities; in fact, for over six months, he 
and his stories constituted the chief humanising influence in the camp. 
Deputations were often despatched from Doolan’s to bring Rablay to 
the bar. The miners had come to love him, and, therefore, naturally 
enough, they got up “cases” in order to give him work. More than 
once both parties in a dispute, real or imaginary, engaged him, despite 
his protestations, as attorney, and afterwards the boys insisted that, as 
advocate for both parties, he was well fitted to decide the issue as judge. 
He had not been a month in Garotte before he was christened Judge, 
and every question, whether of claim-boundaries, the suitability of a 
nickname, or the value of “ dust,’’ was submitted to his decision. It 
cannot be asserted that his enviable position was due either to perfect 
impartiality or to infallible wisdom. But every one knew that his 
decision would be informed by shrewd sense and good humour and 
would be followed by a story, and woe betide the disputant whose 
perversity deferred that pleasure. So Garotte became a sort of 
theocracy, of which Judge Rablay was ruler. And yet he was, 
perhaps, the only man in the community whose courage had never 
been tested or even considered. 

One afternoon a man came to Garotte, who bore an unenviable 
reputation. His name was Bill Hitchcock. A wonderful shot, a 
first-rate poker-player, a good rider—these virtues were outweighed 
by his desperate temper. Though not more than five-and-twenty 
years of age his courage and ferocity had made him already a marked 
man. He was said to have killed half-a-dozen men; and it was 
known that he had generally provoked the contests from which he 
had so far emerged victoriously. Why he had come to Garotte no 
one knew or could guess, but he hadn’t been half an hour in the 
place before he was recognised. He was not difficult to remember 
once seen. In figure he was tall yet broad-shouldered ; his face 
long, with well-cut features; his brown moustache drooped care- 
lessly over his mouth; his eyes peculiar, with heavy lids, which 
usually robbed them of expression, but which, when updrawn sud- 
denly, revealed a hard keenness of light grey orbs that seemed to 
take in everything with searching imperturbability. 

Hour after hour that afternoon he passed in Doolan’s, scarcely 
speaking a word. As night drew down, the throng of miners 
increased. Luck had been bad for weeks; the camp was in a state 
of savage ill-humour. Not a few had come to the saloon that night 
minded to show, if an opportunity were given them, that neither 
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Hitchcock nor any one else could scare them. The temper of the 
crowd was such that those who came to the bar stood well apart from 
their fellows—none wishing to provoke the row by an unconsidered 
movement. As minute after minute passed the tension of spirit 
increased. Yet Hitchcock stood in the middle, leaning on the bar, 
drinking and smoking in silence, seemingly unconcerned. 

Suddenly the Judge came in with a smile on his round face and 
shot off a merry remark. But the quip didn’t take as it should have 
done. The Judge was greeted with quiet nods and not with smiles 
and loud greetings as usual. Nothing daunted, he made his way to 
the bar and standing next to Hitchcock called for a drink. 

“Come, Doolan, a Bourbon ; our only monarch ! ”’ 

Beyond a smile from Doolan the remark elicited no applause. 
Astonished the Judge looked about him; never in his experience 
had ‘‘ the crowd” been in that temper. But still he had conquered 
too often to doubt his powers now. Again and again he tried to 
break the spell—in vain. At length asa last resort he turned to 
use his infallible recipe against ill-humour. 

“Boys! I’ve just come in to tell you one little story. Then I’ll 
have to go!” 

Involuntarily from force of habit the crowd drew towards the 
Judge and faces relaxed. Cheered by this the Judge picked up his 
glass from the bar and turned towards his audience. Unluckily as 
he moved, his right arm brushed against !litchcock, who was look- 
ing at him with half-opened eyes. The ncxt moment—no one saw it 
done—Hitehcock had picked up his glass and dashed it in the Judge’s 
face. Startled, confounded by the unexpected suddenness of the 
attack, the Judge backed two or three paces and then, blinded by the 
rush of blood from his forehead, drew out his handkerchief to staunch 
it. He stood so, while no one moved. It was part of the unwritten 
law in Garotte, to let every man in such circumstances play his 
game as he pleased. Fora moment or two the Judge mopped his 
face and then he started forwards towards his assailant with his 
round face puckered up and outthrust hands. He had scarcely 
moved, however, when Hitchcock drew a long Navy Colt and 
levelled it against his breast with a quiet— 

“ Git back !” 

The Judge stopped. He was unarmed but not cowed. That any 
one could see. Still, death gives pause—even to the brave. All of 
a sudden those wary, long eyes of Hitchcock took in the fact that a 
score of revolvers had been drawn and were all pointed at him. 

Quietly, lazily, Dave Crocker moved out of the throng towards 
the combatants and standing almost between them, with his revolver 
pointing to the ground, he turned half towards the Judge and with 
deference in his voice said, 
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“Jedge! we're sorry you’ve been jumped here in Garotte. 
Now (with respectful consideration in the tone) what would you like ?” 

“T don’t know!” replied the Judge panting, and began again to 
use his handkerchief. 

“Wall,”’ Crocker went on, aftera pause for thought. “ A square 
fight’s good but hard to get. This man,” and his head made a motion 
towards Hitchcock, as he spoke, “is one of the best shots there is 
and I reckon you’re not as good at shootin’ as at—other things.” 
Again he paused to think, and then continued with the same delibe- 
rate air of careful reflection. 

“We all cotton to you, Jedge; you know that. Suppose you 
pick a man who kin shoot and leave it to him. That'd be fair, and 
(more quickly but with no less decision) you kin jes’ choose any of us, 
or one after the other. We're all willin’.” 

“No!” replied the Judge, taking away the handkerchief and 
showing a jagged, red line on his forehead. ‘No! he struck me. 
I don’t want any one to help me, or take my place.” 

“ That’s right,” said Crocker, approvingly ; “ that’s right, Jedge, 
we all like that, but ’t ain’t right, and this camp means to hev it 
square. You bet!” And, in the difficult circumstances, he looked 
round for the approval which was manifest on every one of the 
serious faces. Strengthened by the general sympathy, Crocker 
again paused to consider, and as a thought came to him he began— 

“ T guess, Jedge, you’d better take my plan (persuasively), ’twould 
be surer.— No! Wall.—Suppose I take two six-shooters, one 
loaded, the other empty, and put them both under a capote on the 
table in the next room. You both could go in and draw for weapons ; 
that’d be square, I reckon?”’ And he paused for a reply from the 
Judge. 

“Yes,” replied Rablay, “ that’d be fair. I agree to that.” 

“Hell!” exclaimed Hitchcock, “I don’t. If he wants to fight, 
I’m here, but I ain’t goin’ to-take a hand in no sich derned game 
—with the cards stocked against me.” 

“ Ain’t you?” retorted Crocker, turning towards him and speaking 
with slow, deliberate ferocity. “I reckon you'll play any game 
we say. See! any d—d game we like. D’ye understand ?” 

As no response was forthcoming to this defiance, he slowly turned 
away and went into the other room to arrange the preliminaries 
of the fight. 

A few moments passed in breathless silence, and then Crocker 
returned and walked through the lane of men towards the two 
combatants. 

“Jedge!” he began, “the six-shooters are there, all ready. 
Would you like to hev first draw or throw for it with him?” con- 
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temptuously jerking his head in a gesture towards Hitchcock as he 
concluded. 

“Let us throw,” replied Rablay quietly, as :£ sobered by the 
near approach of the decisive moment. 

In silence the three dice and the box were placed by Doolan on 
the bar. In response to Crocker's gesture the judge took up the 
box and rolled out two fives and a three—thirteen. Every one felt 
that the judge had lost the draw, but his face didn’t change any 
more than that of his adversary. In silence Hitchcock replaced 
the dice in the box and threw a three, a four, and a two—nine; he 
put the box down emphatically. 

“Wall,” Crocker began impassively but with set face, ‘I guess 
that gives you the draw, Jedge; we throw fer high in Garotte— 
sometimes,” he went on, turning as if to explain to Hitchcock, but 
with the same merciless resolution in his voice, and then, “ After you, 
Jedge!” and he motioned with his hand towards the other room. 

The judge turned and moved through the men into the next 
room. ‘There, on a table, was a small heap covered by a cloak. 
Silently the crowd pressed into the room and stood around, leaving 
Crocker between the two adversaries in the full light of the swinging 
lamps. 

“ Now, Jedge,” said Crocker with a motion towards the table. 

“No!” said the judge with white, fixed face, “he won; let him 
draw first. I only want a square deal.” 

A low hum of approval went round the room. Garotte was 
satisfied with its champion. Crocker turned towards Hitchcock, 
and said, 

“Tt’s your draw, then, I"guess!’’ The words were careless 
but the tone and set face spoke clearly enough. 

One quick glance round the room showed Bill Hitchcock that he 
was trapped. These men would show him no mercy. At once the 
wolf in the man appeared. He stepped to the table, put his hand 
under the cloak, drew out a revolver, dropped it, pointing towards 
the judge’s face, and pulled the trigger. A sharp click, and nothing 
more. That revolver, at any rate, was unloaded. Quick as thought 
Crocker stepped between Hitchcock and the table. Then, turning 
to the judge, he said, 

“It’s your turn now, Jedge!” 

As he spoke a sound, half of relief and half of content, came from 
the throats of the onlookers. The judge didn’t move. He ‘hadn’t 
quivered when the revolver was levelled within a foot of his ‘head ; 
he scarcely appeared to have seen it. With set eyes and pale face, 
and the jagged wound on his forehead, from’ whence the blood still 
trickled, he had waited, and now he didn’t seem to hear.» ‘Again 
Crocker spoke. 
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“Come, Jedge, it’s your turn now.” 
The sharp loud words seemed to break the spell which had para- 
lyzed the judge. He moved to the table, and slowly drew the 
revolver from under the cloak. His hesitation was too much for 
the crowd. 

“Throw it through him, Jedge! . . . Now’s your chance... . 
Wade in, Jedge!” 

The desperate ferocity of the curt phrases seemed to move the 
judge. For a moment he raised the revolver. Then came in tones 
of triumph, 

* T’ll bet high on the Jedge!” 

At once the judge dropped the revolver on the floor, and, turning, 
fled from the room. 

The first feeling of the crowd of men was utter, blank astonish- 
ment, but in a moment or two this gave place to sympathy. What 
expression this sentiment would have found it is impossible to say, 
for just then Bill Hitchcock spoke contemptuously. 

“As he’s run, I may as well walk, I guess;” 
towards the bar. 

Quickly Crocker threw himself in front of him with his face on fire. 

“ Walk—will ye!” he burst out, the long-repressed rage flaming 
now—‘ walk! when you’ve jumped the best man in Garotte—walk ! 
No, by God, you’ll crawl, d’ye hear? crawl—right out of this camp, 
right now!” and he pointed his revolver against Hitchcock’s breast. 

Then came a wild chorus of shouts. 

“That’s right! That’s the talk !—Crawl, will ye? Down on 
your hands and knees. Crawl, d—n ye! Crawl!” and a score of 
revolvers were drawn and pointed towards Hitchcock. 

For a moment the man stood defiantly, and looked his assailants in 
the eyes. His face seemed to have grown thinner, and his moustache 
twitched with the unconscious movement of a brute at bay ; then he 
was tripped up and thrown forwards amid a storm of, “Crawl, d—n 
you—crawl!” And Hitchcock did crawl, on hands and knees, out 
of Doolan’s. 

Lawyer Rablay, too, was never afterwards seen in Garotte. Men 
said his nerves had “ given out.” 


and he moved 




















































































































































PART III. 


His name was Winter, and it was significant that everyone in 
Groveville, late Garotte, spoke of him as Mr. Winter, and no one 
seemed to know or think about his first name. He was about the 
average height, and strongly built. A man apparently of some forty 
years of age. A broad brow and heavy eyebrows; brown hair; 
moustache and beard almost black. Clear, hazel eyes, set widely 
apart, gave the impression of calm sagacity. His dress was as quiet 
as his manners. Garotte soon found out that Mr. Winter was 
no rash speculator but a man who knew men and values. After a 
week or two he began to go about with Harker, a young real-estate 
agent. The secret of this attachment, though it puzzled Garotte, 
was, in reality, simple. Harker, in his youthful way, had been 
won by the older man’s clear, strong glance, and had from the 
beginning told him the truth as to the price of land, and in all 
their “ deals’’ had contented himself with the ordinary commission 
of ten per cent., which Mr. Winter understood. 

One evening the two were sitting together in Harker’s room at 
Doolan’s, when Mr. Winter proposed to descend and have a drink 
in the bar. Harker at first demurred to this, and explained 
himself by saying, that Mike Flanagan now reigned in the bar, 
and Mike was not only antipathetic to him, but violent, and 
quarrelsome. 

_ “TI guess that don’t make any difference,” the staid Mr. Winter 
replied, ‘‘I don’t quarrel with any one, and I reckon he won’t attack 
us for drinkin’ a glass together.” 

And so the two went down to the bar, and found big Mike, throned, 
as was now usual, in the centre of a crowd of admirers, who were all 
discussing horse-racing. The entrance of Mr. Winter and Harker 
was not remarked, so eager was the discussion, and in peace they 
drank their Bourbon till a story about the riding of a jockey seemed 
to overcome Mr. Winter’s reserve. Quietly he moved towards the 
crowd, and began : 

“ A curious thing happened to me once, that shows what a rider 
ken do. Iwas livin’ in Pleasant Hill, Mizzouri. I had done some- 
thin’ for an old coloured woman, an’ her son, George Washington, 
_ was glad, and said he’d make it up to me some time or other. 

“A couple of years afterwards, I was on the race-course at Pleasant 
Hil. I don’t know howI got there, for I took no interest in the sport, 
but some friends wanted me to go and I went. There was a big two- 
mile race between two horses, everyone was bettin’, and bettin’ high, 
for one horse, Wildfire, had come from the east, was a d—d Yankee, 
as the boys said, and the other, Cormorant, was Mizzouri-bred, and 
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accordin’ly the favourite. I didn’t bet. It always seemed to me 
foolish to bet; my brains might be better than another man’s, but 
my luck warn’t likely to be, and so I held off. We all went down to 
see the horses; they wer’ walkin’ about, led by their jockeys till the 
signal was given. All at once the jockey of Cormorant saw me, 
he gave a kind of start and came to me. I had forgotten him, 
but as soon as he told me his name, I remembered George Washing- 
ton. Well, he drew me aside and told me they were bettin’ six to 
five on his mount, and I was to go off and lay my shirt against 
it. ‘But p’raps Cormorant will win,’ I said; ‘all the boys 
think she will.’ ‘ That’s all right,’ he replied, ‘ but I’m her jock, and 
I’ve my orders. You get right off and bet against the mare, 
all you kin git ; the money’s in your pocket. Cormorant won’t win. 
Don’t you say nothin’, or the “boss” ’ll be down on me. See!’ 
I didn’t see much, nor did I trust George Washington over much, 
but his words were in my ears, and when the boys pressed me to 
bet, I put a couple of hundred dollars on the Yankee. 

“ Four hundred yards from the post there was only one horse in the 
race, and that was Cormorant, Wildfire was fifty yards behind the 
mare, and the crowd cheerin.’? Then Cormorant suddenly seemed 
to cross her legs and fell right down, throwin’ her jockey ten 
yards out of the saddle on his head. Wildfire came in alone. 
I didn’t even see it. As soon as the boy fell like that I was 
scared for him, and slanted into the course to see what I could do. 
In a minute or two we found he had broken his right collar-bone and 
two ribs. I got him carried off the course to a shanty, and brought 
him to with brandy, As soon as he opened his eyes and saw me, he 
said: ‘Cap, I guess I’ve paid you back that med’cine. Did you win 
much?’ [I said, ‘No,’ I’d only bet a little, and when he seemed 
disappointed I reckoned ’twas as well I hadn’t bet high, for Cormo- 
rant only lost by bad luck. ‘Bad luck,’ he said, ‘when I tol’ you! why, 
I threw the mare in her stride. I had orders to lose, and I knew 
no other game ; the mare was too strong to hol’!’ 

“T’ve told the story, just to show that jockeys are more important 
than horses. For a jockey ken throw a horse, and a jockey rides as 
he’s told.” 

As Mr. Winter concluded his story, Mike said, ‘“‘ That’s a lie, and 
ad d big one.” 

At the words the men who happened to be standing between the 
two, moved aside so as to give the combatants a fair field. But Mr. 
Winter scarcely seemed to understand the insult, for he replied . 
quietly, 

“T guess not. I guess youll have to take my word for the 
explanation, but there are heaps of men in Pleasant Hill still who'll 
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remember the race and the facks. I’m willin’ to put down five 
thousand dollars and prove the facks.”’ 

“D—n the money,’ retorted Mike, “I say it’s a lie. No boy 
ever threw a horse in a race.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Winter slowly, “that may be your opinion, 
but ’t ain’t mine.” And turning he began quietly to speak with 
Harker. He found, however, that Harker answered him in curt 
monosyllables, and so after a few minutes he left the bar. 

Immediately after his departure, Harker, with his teeth set, 
moved towards the group at the middle of the bar and said point- 
edly, addressing himself to the Irishman, 

“You said no one could throw a horse in his stride. I'll put up 
morn’n you kin show, an’ take any broncho and throw him racin’ 
to-morrow mornin’ outside Garotte.” 

“Would ye now?” retorted Mike, “ but I wasn’t talkin’ to ye. I 
tould your friend he lied and he took it; that’s enuff.” 

The cogency of the argument seemed to nonpluss Harker, he stood 
for a moment or two undecided, and then left the saloon. The night 
was surprisingly beautiful. A full moon threw its transfiguring glory 
upon the mean street and meaner scattered houses. The autumn 
air was thin and light, the sky purple. No star could be seen; the 
radiant glory of the Queen of Night outshone competition. Quickly 
the young man walked up the street; he felt that the splendour of 
the night did him good, cooled his heated blood, and allowed him to 
judge of things in their true proportion. What did it matter after 
all to him whether Flanagan had cowed Winter or not? his chance 
must come. But he felt that Winter’s cowardice had hastened the 
necessity for a decisive struggle between himself and the big Irish- 
man. Flanagan was a brute, a fool, too; he’d prove that yet. 
But how mistaken he had been in Winter! he hadn’t taken him 
for a coward, and yet the Irishman had cowed him, there could be 
no doubt about that. How strange! 

At this point in his reflections, he reached the end of the wooden 
side-walk, and suddenly a voice came to his ears from the side-street. 
It seemed a man had been standing at the corner in the shade of the 
houses enjoying the scene. 

** Good evenin’, Harker.”’ 

“Good evenin’!” he replied coldly, as he saw that the greeting 
came from Mr, Winter. 

“T guess you’re angry with me, but we’ll walk a block together if 
you like. It’s a lovely night.” 

“Thank you,’ Harker replied, angered by the cool assumption 
of companionship on the part of a man who had just, he thought, 
displayed cowardice, “I’m goin’ in to bed.” 

“ You kin walk a block first, Ireckon,” replied Mr. Winter quietly. 
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“No,” retorted Harker, ‘‘I guess not. I must get to bed.” 

“That’s it, is it?” Mr. Winter went on. ‘“ Why, I guess you 
think I ‘backed down’.” 

“Yes,” said Harker, turning towards him; “if you want to 
know, that’s it.” And he paused, feeling that he had gone too far in 
his exasperation at the Irishman’s easy victory. 

“Pshaw!” replied Mr. Winter, with a low, satisfied laugh as he 
took Harker’s arm. ‘I guess you ain’t serious.”’ 

“YesIam. Why, he told you you lied; and you took it.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Winter answered, “that’s true enough. And because 
I took it you thought I was afraid,” and he laughed again as if 
amused. 

“ What else could a man think ?” 

Mr. Winter continued, “ P’raps not, and yet—see here,” at last 
he said, after walking twenty paces with his companion, “ I shouldn’t 
have judged you like that, but it don’t make much difference, 
—and so you took me for a coward? It’s funny,” and he laughed 
again. 

“ D’you know,” he went on, “most men don’t take me for that. 
. . » But I reckon you’ve some cause. See here,” he continued 
seriously; ‘you've made a mistake. It’s twenty years since I 
first got into a fuss; it wasn’t my fault then. I didn’t make it. 
But,” and he paused for a few seconds, “ I lost hold o’ myself and 
—l've jest been afraid of myself ever sence. A man don’t like to 
become a brute. 

“T said to myself after that first fuss, I'd never get into 
another, And so whenever a man has gone fur me, I’ve jest got 
right up and left, any hole’s good enuff fur me. 

“ And so I meant to leave Garotte to-morrow. It don’t make no 
difference to me what sich men think, they ken think what they 
like. Besides, it don’t pay me now to hev a fuss. I’ve somethin’ 
to lose. And I know what money’s worth. 

“‘T jest meant to go right away. For my business here’s finished, 
thanks to you. 

“Then it came to me p’raps you might get into trouble with that 
Irishman on account of me—and my cowardice (with a short laugh), 
and I was thinkin’ of that when you came by and I spoke. Before 
I saw you thought I was afraid, I jest concluded that I couldn't 
leave till I’d made it straight—on your account. And now I want 
you to tell me whether I'd better go back to the saloon to-night or 
to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Don’t do anythin’ on my account,” replied Harker, still only 
half-mollified. I guess I kin take care of myself, but I wouldn’t 
lie down under an insult longer’n I could help.” 

“That's you,’ replied Mr. Winter reflectively, “that’s jest you 
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You're young and hasty like. But it’s your talk now, and so we'll 

go back at once. But only think what a pleasure ’twould be,” he 

went on, with a low laugh, “ to let that Irishman think he’d got the 
bulge on me till to-morrow mornin’! Still, it’s your talk, and you're 
hasty—young like, eh ?” 

“No,” replied Harker, “do just as you wish; I only said how 
Td act.” 

“ That's all right,” replied Mr. Winter ; “all right, only—Still it’s 
your talk now, and I’ve nothin’ against it.” And as he spoke he 
turned his companion round, and the pair made their way back 
towards Doolan’s in the silver light of the moon. 

‘ - As the pair reached the hotel, Mr. Winter stopped and leaving 
Harker’s arm stood for a moment in front of him, looking round 
as if to take in and remember the whole scene. Then he said quietly 
but with brightening eyes, 

“ This hotel’s part brick ; I reckon ’t’ll be made of marble before 
anyone goes into it gladder’n I am to go in to-night and interview 
the Irishman.” 

“Have you a six-shooter?” Harker asked eagerly; “because if 
you haven't, I ken lend you one.” 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Winter, “no; I guess no weapon’s needed to 


make that man eat dirt. He’s too ready with his ‘ That’s a lie!’ ” 
* + * - . * * 





























That night Mike Flanagan ate dirt. 
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THE PAPUAN AND HIS MASTERS. 


To the Editor of Tux Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—We in the Colonies are to a great extent dependent for our most 
trustworthy information about the prominent questions of the day on the 
leading periodicals published in the Mother Country. The faith to be 
placed in this information when it comes from an anonymous or little 
known pen, we must often estimate by the eminence of the serial in which 
it appears. That a contributor is entitled to be accepted as a reliable guide 
on the subject of which he treats is, with rare exceptions, abundantly 
guaranteed by the appearance of his article within the covers of the 
Fortnightly Review. In your March number, however, which has just 
reached my hands, appears a paper bearing the title of The Papuan and 
his Masters, signed by Hume Nisbet, which is so extraordinary that I beg 
you will favour me with a page of your space (almost too valuable, I feel, 
to be so occupied), in which to make some observations upon it. I do not 
wish to criticise the article in detail, for indeed I have to confess that I am 
unable to follow its drift, or comprehend its aim. Its opinions throughout 
are intensely prejudiced, and its history is not only very ancient, referring 
as it does to a form of Government and a condition of things in New 
Guinea, which have several years ago passed away, but it is very erroneous 
and very perverted. The author of the article, however, attempts at every 
opportunity to insinuate himself into the confidence of his readers as an 
authority on the country of which he is writing, by the use of such phrases 
(in which the italics are the present writer's) as the following :—‘‘ During 
the short period I spent in New Guinea;’’ ‘* Knowing the conservative 
ideas of the Papuan as regards property as 1 do;” ‘* Knowing the carte 
blanche license which they carry with them to use;” ‘J have found an 
article called totally different names ;” and others with which I shall not 
trouble you. These are minor shortcomings, however, compared with those 
to which I am about to refer, and on which I shall leave the reader to apply 
his own criticism when he has concluded the following remarks (which 
shall be as concise as possible), and to form his own judgment under what 
credentials your contributor assumes to guide opinion on Papuan subjects 
which he has of late been trying, as the reviewers say, ‘‘to make his 
own.” 

‘** At Milne Gulf or Bay,” I quote from his article, page 422, ‘‘ we spent 
a day trying to propitiate the tribe of that region and purchase the forfeited 
life of a trader who had stolen a hen from a brood which the coloured 
teacher had left behind him, when he was forced to abandon the station 
there ; they considered that the hen had been under their protection, and 
that their honour had been taken away with that hen, also that no payment 
could wipe out this disgrace except the life of the robber, or that ofa 
substitute. I have related this incident at length in A Colonial Tramp, so 
that I only mention it here. The robber had made his escape, and we got 
safely away ourselves, but we did not leave them completely satisfied, so 
that probably, although we did our best, some future adventurer will have 
to pay for that stolen hen with his life, for they are implacable and have 
everlasting memories.” 

I shall not intrude upon your space, nor waste my own time in exposing 
in detail how ludicrously absurd the whole of this story is, its full value 
will be presently quite apparent. To show this I must crave your indul- 
gence while I narrate a morsel of ‘ ersonal history. 
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On the 2ist of June, 1886, I took up residence at Samarai, or Dinner 
island, as Acting Deputy-Commissioner for South-East New Guinea, under 
the Protectorate Government. The region under my jurisdiction ran on 
the one hand, along the North-East Coast to an undefined point (there 
being then little or no European intercourse with that Coast), and on the 
other sweeping round the Louisiade Archipelago, extended to beyond 
South Cape on the South-East Coast. On the 5th August the Victory, a 
small steamer subsidised by the Special Commissioner to carry mails from 
the most convenient Australian Port at Thursday Island (in Torres Straits) 
to Port Moresby, the seat of Government, and to Dinner Island, dropped 
anchor on her first trip opposite the quarters in which, along with my wife, 
I was residing. The steamer had left Thursday island on the 23rd July ; 
seven days later she put in at Port Moresby, whence, after a stay of a 
couple of days, she proceeded eastwards, and having called at South Cape, 
arrived as I have said at Dinner Island—thirteen days out. On the ship’s 
papers being brought ashore for signature, I observed the name of Hume 
Nisbet as a passenger. He was later on introduced to us as a sketcher 
sent out by the firm of Cassell & Co., of London, to obtain illustrations 
for a work then in contemplation, and which has since been published 
under the name of Picturesque Australasia. For the rest of that day the 
Victory lay at Dinner Island. Early on the 6th she proceeded to Teste 
Island, a six hours journey each way, to load such cargo as she might 
find there, and returned late the same evening to her anchorage. On the 
next day she was to proceed to Milne Gulf, to obtain a small quantity of 
dried cocoa-nut, which was waiting removal at Gili-gili, where a preparing 
station had been established by some of the white traders on the Coast. 
As my own vessel, the Government Schooner provided to enable the officer 
in charge to visit the ports and islands of his district, had not arrived, and 
as I was desirous of visiting Milne Gulf, on account of a report of threatened 
hostilities against the European in charge of the copra station there, I 
requested and was kindly afforded a passage thither. Accordingly my 
wife and I embarked early next morning. It took us five hours and a half 
to reach our destination at Gili-gili, at the head of the Gulf. Gili-gili is a 
small islet, too minute to be inserted on most maps, separated by a narrow 
strait from the mainland, and was then inhabited by quite a few natives— 
augmented that day by some from surrounding districts,—who had taken 
up their residence there, because, if I remember correctly, of the establish- 
ment of the white man’s copra station.. While the prepared cocoa-nut (or 
copra) was being shipped, Mr. Nisbet, ourselves, and one or two other 
passengers went ashore to look about the islet. On landing I interviewed 
through an interpreter, some ofethe natives with reference to the threatened 
hostilities. As I had suspected the affair turned out very trivial, and was 
settled amicably in a few minutes. Meanwhile my wife had been moving 
around, as was her custom amid the uncivilised peoples among whom it 
has been our lot to live together, interesting herself in the women of the 
place and their infants, or sat on a log, amusing a circle of those grown 
children of both sexes by cracking matches. Mr. Nisbet had his camera on 
shore, and employed nearly all his time in taking photographs, I remember. 
No one of the party was to my knowledge wearing arms, certainly not 
openly, except the pilot, a Greek, who was *‘ got up”’ in character with 
pistol, gun, and dagger, as a brigand chief, a réle he was fond of assuming. 
After a stay of four or five hours, we re-embarked and steamed down the 
lake-like gulf during the loveliest of afternoons, and reached our anchorage 
of the morning at 9 p.m., ten of our fifteen hours’ excursion having been 
spent afloat. 

Mr. Nisbet's account and mine refer to the same place and to the same 
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occasion. And this truly was how “we (!) spent a day trying to propitiate 
the tribe of that region, and purchase the forfeited life of a trader.” If a 
trader’s life had been forfeited, it is just possible that I should have been 
better acquainted with the circumstance than this chance passenger! I 
cannot find on the records, however, that on that occasion I had charged 
myself with any such grave and dangerous mission as Mr. Nisbet assumes 
(or I should have left my wife at home or on board), or that I communi- 
cated my intentions to him; nor can I recollect having requested his 
valiant aid ; but as the incident has supplied him with a lengthy narrative 
in A Colonial Tramp (a volume that I cannot find in this colony), it is 
evident that he imagines—or there is another alternative he would have the 
readers of the Fortnightly Review to understand—that he exposed himself 
in the cause of humanity to no inconsiderable danger during the hazardous 
negotiations in which he bore a part. It must be satisfactory to the reader 
to be informed that “ we got away safely ourselves ” from these ‘‘ cannibals 
of a peculiarly desperate kind” as the account (which offers a different 
version), in Picturesque Australasia has it. 

It has been well-known for years that in a crowd of Papuans the presence 
of their women is the assured sign that, even when their friendliness is very 
doubtful, there is no premeditated hostility afoot. There were about equal 
numbers of women and men on the shore that day at Gili-gili; but as this 
assuring fact was not within Mr. Nisbet’s intimate ‘“ knowing” of New 
Guinea, the agonies of discomfort which he endured during his stay on 
shore, haunted by the dread of the ‘‘ desperate’ cannibalism of those about 
him, was a needless sacrifice of his peace of mind. 

‘“« That stolen hen,’’ belonging to this coloured missionary to the Papuans, 
has proved a veritable poule de lettres. It has done duty in Picturesque 
Australasia ; the incident has been related atjlength in 4 Colonial Tramp; 
and now it has been réchauffé for the Fortnightly Review. 

In the Illustrated English Magazine for October, 1890, appeared a paper, 
superscribed In New Guinea, and signed Hume Nisbet. From it also, if 
you will allow me, Sir, I should like to quote two paragraphs. “ I daresay to 
outsiders the idea of a cannibal is inexpressibly shocking ; but, after living 
amongst them, and discovering in them the same traits of honesty, honour, 
even chivalry, as might have been found among the beef-eating knights of 
old, this feeling of horror dies away. . . . Personally, although out of a 
purely disinterested friendship, I have been offered (the italics in this extract 
are mine) a piece of human broil. I never tasted it; but this I regarded as 
a prejudice bred from caution entirely.’ “ After a man has lived amongst 
them for a time he begins to think it rather a compliment to be considered 
good enough to eat. I did not feel very highly flattered when, after asking 
a native, who was leisurely feeling my muscles, if I was good Ki-ki (food), 
he replied, with rather a wry face, ‘No, no; too salt; no good. China- 
man very good.’’’ I have no inclination to correct the glaring errors, the 
absurd inaccuracies, and the faults of observation, and even in pictorial 
representation with which the article I have quoted from abounds; but I 
do not hesitate to characterise the above extracts as a piece of the most 
barefaced brag, and a perversion of the truth by Mr, Nisbet to furnish his 
travels (save the mark!) with a piquant incident, and magnify, by sugges- 
tion, the perils he exposed himself to for the sake of literature and art! 
Cannibalism has been practised in the South-Eastern region, and in the 
Northern district of the Papuan Gulf, more perhaps than in any other portion 
of the Possession. But no case of cannibalism occurred at Gili-gili (as I 
have shown), or at Teste Island or South Cape (two of the safest and least 
heathen parts of the whole region), or at Dinner Island, my own head- 
quarters (where I and my wife were residing without white companions or 
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servants), during the very brief sojourn Mr. Nisbet made at each of those 
places, the only spots in the district under my charge at which he touched. 
The other ports visited by the steamer on her return journey beyond my 
surveillance were Hula, Kerepunu, Port Moresby, Yule Island, and Motu- 
Motu, all of them stations of the Missionary Societies labouring in New 
Guinea, stations which had been centres of safety, and where cannibalism, 
if ever it really existed, had been abandoned years before Hume Nisbet 
ever conceived the idea ‘‘ of risking his life,’’ as he has told us, ‘for the 
purpose of making notes and sketches from the savages direct.”” If it had 
been possible for Mr. Nisbet, on board the Protectorate Mail Steamer, to 
have been offered at any of those places ‘a piece of human broil,” the 
fact would have been known to the officials of that district, and its occurrence 
would have come to my knowledge also. I, therefore, challenge the author 
of The Papuan and his Masters to name the date when, and the place where, 
his disinterested cannibal friend offered him a gift of ‘‘ human broil.”’ 

As the Victory cleared from Dinner Island for Thursday Island via direct 
ports, it is equally within my personal knowledge that the following con- 
tinuation of this narrative in Picturesque Australasia is a—misstatement of 
fact of a very gross character: “Our easterly limit was Caution Point, 
which we reached by way of Cape Moresby (!), Collingwood, and Dyke- 
Acland Bays,” districts on the North-East Coast, which the Victory never 
approached, and which I ‘‘ know” Mr. Nisbet also never visited between 
June, 1886, and the close of the Protectorate Government, and I am safe to 
add, nor had he done so prior to the date of his article. 

It will scarcely be credited that the whole period that this passenger 
spent along the coasts of New Guinea barely exceeded thirty days, and of 
this space ninety hours is a liberal allowance for the portion ‘‘ he lived ” 
actually on shore “amongst” the Papuans. Yet at every port, notwith- 
standing that a different language prevails at each, dialogues are held, the 
mind and thoughts of the natives are discerned, a knowledge of their 
manners and customs and “ conservative ideas”’ is acquired, while relations 
of the most affectionate personal kind are established with natives, with 
whom other strangers, not less sympathetic and kindly, ingratiate them- 
selves only gradually, and with pains. The remaining weeks of his flying 
run were passed by Mr. Nisbet in studying and photographing the country 
from the deck of a good steamer, keeping several miles off shore, and giving 
a wide berth to every dangerous part of the coast. It is difficult, therefore, 
to assent unreservedly to his statement: ‘‘ Although I escaped hurtless, it 
might have been otherwise, I admit.” 

I have taken upon myself the task, unpleasant and ungrateful, but due, I 
think, both to your readers and to the public, of entering this protest against 
so glaring an assumption of authority on Papuan subjects by a writer who, 
having collected on all hands scraps of information, and noted the experi- 
ences, actual and fabulous, written and oral, of many of the frequenters of 
the coasts of New Guinea for five and twenty years, has appropriated them, 
and (to use a colonial expression) dumped them into his less than five 
days ; who, with the real facts in his mind, boldly declares, ‘‘ regarding the 
geographical correctness of locality, the truth of colouring, the habits and 
customs of the people, I have been most rigid, and never for a moment 
permitted myself a license”; and who, claiming a knowledge of New 
Guinea, based on residence and personal observation extending to ninety 
hours on its shores, has committed the graver offence of taking advantage 
of the public through other reputable sources of information besides the 
Fortnightly Review, to. pass off accounts far from trustworthy about this 
land so remote and little known that most readers are yet entirely in the 
hands of those who may claim the authority to instruct them. 
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‘‘ He told of many strange adventures,’’ so it may be narrated of another 
- besides the hero in one of Mr. Nisbet’s fictions, “‘. . . deeds of daring 
_ which were all performed personally, some of which had already been related 
in the lives of other bold buccaneers.” 

‘‘ Some travellers are in the habit of telling wild stories, which must be 
received with great caution.” This latter sentence I have copied from page 
408 of the Graphic (just to hand) for April 11th last, because nothing I 
can write sums up what I wish to express more tersely than those truthful 
words, written with all his unique personal experience, and (considering 
what has beer recorded above), with amazing eflrontery, by this same 
Hume Nisbet. 

Henry O. Forzzs. 


CanTERBURY Museum, Curistcuurcn, N.Z. 
27th May, 1891. 


To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—While thanking you for your courtesy in sending me “ proof” of 
Mr. H. O. Forbes’ wholesale attack on my New Guinea writings in general, I 
shall be doubly obliged if you will insert my reply to some of his many 
charges. 

Anthropologically speaking, I must say that Mr. Forbes’ letter bears out 
my private estimate of him, formed during our short intercourse in New 
Guinea, as being one of the most narrow-minded and jealous of men. The 
letter fairly bristles with these unpleasant characteristics of the writer, so 
that it would be both undignified and foolish on my part to attempt to 
pluck at every prickle, therefore I shall only take hold of the most pro- 
tuberant. 

Mr. Forbes writes contemptuously of my knowledge of the savage as a 
thirty days’ experience. However, as he confesses that he has not seen my 
“A Colonial Tramp,” he cannot be expected to know that the savage and 
myself are very ancient friends, so ancient, that when Mr. H. O, Forbes was 
personally parading his first pair of long trousers as Master Forbes, I was 
living amongst them, and studying their manners and customs. ~ 

I may also state that I was introduced to Mr. Forbes at Dinner Island as 
an Author and Artist—not as a mere sketcher as he flippantly terms me— 
while he was introduced to me as the guest-agent whom the Hon. John 
Douglas had generously planted for the sake of his health at Dinner Island, 
with a little authority given him pro tempore. I also admitted that we got 
safely out of Milne Gulf, as did also the hen-taker, by name Charley Berlin 
(see Government Reports for 1886), and I now add that this was due entirely 
to the tact of Black Tom, the missionary interpreter, after we were all en- 
dangered through the gross want of tact on the part of Mr. H. O. Forbes. 
There were ten men to every woman at least that day at Gili-gili, and 
these were withdrawn while Mr. Forbes attempted to negotiate, and only 
a few of these returned, after Tom the missionary teacher came with 
his experience and common sense to our rescue (who like the rest of us was 
armed), and managed to conciliate the chief. The other portions of 
my story, as related in ‘‘ A Colonial Tramp,” are strictly accurate in every 
particular, therefore I maintain that Mr. Forbes has grossly misrepre- 
sented that day at Gili-gili for the direct purpose of making me ridicu- 
lous, while at the same time he knows perfectly well, as do all New Guinea 
travellers, that the savages of Milne Gulf are dangerous in the extreme, 
even at the present day, and that they were so in 1886, the date of my 
history of that place, also that Gili-gili has been more than once the scene 
of a native outrage on white people, and that, asa station, it had to be 












































436 CORRESPONDENCE. 
abandoned on that account solely. Therefore I again assert that the 
motives which prompted his most unveracious letter are palpably trans- 
parent, and worthy only of contempt. 

I must also protest as an artist against his power of judging my art work, 
as I proved while beside him that he had not even the most elementary know- 
ledge of the art of sketching; and as for the accuracy of my ethnological 
and local notes, I defy him to prove that they are in a single instance not 
correct. He has not done so at all in his present vindictive and valueless 
letter. 

Lastly, I do not intend to take up Mr. Forbes’ challenge or gratify him, 
by telling him where or when I was offered the “‘ human broil.”’ I have 
made the statement, as I have stated that there are cannibals and savages, 
from a long and personal knowledge which I have had of them. 


P.S.—I never have insinuated in any of my writings on New Guinea that 
the Victory went further than East Cape, nor have I intentionally bragged 
of my actions. In the passage which Mr. Forbes misquotes and adds to 
from ‘‘ Picturesque Australasia’ I only mention the names of places from the 
journal of Andrew Goldie, Naturalist (a journal) and fully acknowledged by 
me and a gentleman upon whose opinions and experiences of seventeen years 
I would naturally depend a great deal more than I would upon the ten 
months’ experience of Mr. H, O. Forbes on Papuan matters, and who also 
gave me his notes as freely as Mr. Forbes churlishly refused me any 
information about Dinnef Island. I must add that, whilst Mr. Forbes saw 
my notes and the diary of Mr. Goldie, which I had with me, he refused 
to answer any of the few questions I put to him respecting the flora 
of Dinner Island; and as he was the only person I met on my travels to 
whom I was not, in the smallest degree, indebted, I did not consider my- 
self called upon to acknowledge him while mentioning the others. Perhaps 
this omission on my part may account for his present splenetic and inac- 
curate letter. Whenever I have quoted information I have always been care- 
ful to acknowledge the source; and as for the photographs which I was 
supposed to take some miles from shore—as my photographs were all figure 
subjects of Natives, any photographer can say whether it would be possible 
for me to take figure subjects at a distance of some miles. For the land- 
scape portions I have sti/l my pencil sketches to show whether Mr. Forbes 
or myself is to be depended upon. These I am willing to submit to the test 
of any qualified judge upon such matters, if the pictures I have already 
executed are not sufficient for the satisfaction of New Guinea (unprejudiced) 
travellers. I may mention that the Commissioner, Mr. John Douglas, saw 
my sketches before I left Thursday Island after my return from New 
Guinea, and, with others who know the land, considered them accurate, 
also that the Rev. Samuel McFarlane, pioneer missionary of New Guinea, 
read my ‘‘ proofs ” for ‘‘ Picturesque Australasia,” at my special request, before 
publication, and pronounced them correct and up to date. Lastly, I must 
contradict one of Mr. Forbes’ heroic statements flatly : he did not live with 
his wife without white companions on Christianised Dinner Island. There 
were both white traders and teachers with them there. Nor did I ever 
hear of him going alone anywhere amongst the natives during his easy and 
short sojourn in New Guinea. From my single day's experience of Mr. 
Forbes I do know, however, that he took great care of his person and health. 

Hume Nisser. 

Hogarth Club, 86, Dover Street, London. 





*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 













